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When tractor, truck, or pleasure car There's one sure way to stop this waste, 


Become the oil hog’s prey, And give that hog the laugh— 
They travel neither fast nor far, Get Perfect Circle Piston Rings, é 
But guzzle oil all day. And cut oil bills in half! G 


Wornour piston rings are both costly and exasperating. You have to keep 
pouring in more oil, and your motor just won't respond with its old time 
power and pep. When a motor shows, by these symptoms, that it’s time to 
change the piston rings, just remember that nothing else you can do will 
restore its performance. Replace worn-out rings with the latest type 
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Perfect Circles. They will pay their way with the oil and repairs they 


WE DO OUR PART 


save. Any good mechanic can install them—in car, truck or tractor. 


Buy with Contidence 
THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, AND TORONTO, CANADA  /[AARASRCUE SEES 


PERFECT CIRCLE Piston fings 


MORE TRUCK-P 


With These 15 Superiorities 
Reo Challenges the Field for 
Low Cost Truck Performance 


1-Highest Quality at 
Low Prices 


2-Sturdy Frame 
3-6 cyl. Gold Crown En- 


gine—maximum torque 


at usable road speeds, ' 


instead of unusable 
horsepower available 
only at impractical 
road speeds 


4-Counterweighted 
Crankshaft 


5-7 Main Bearings— 
Large Area 


6-Full Pressure Lubrica- 
tion 


7-Full Floating, Steel 


8-2 Speed Gasoline- 
Saving Axle Unit 


9-Hydraulic Brakes 
10-Large Brake Area 
11-Long Springs 
12-Cam and Lever Steer- 
ing 
13-Unusual Payload Ca- 
pacity 


14 -Exceptional Loading 
Space, Properly Bal- 
anced 


15-Advanced Selling 
Methods, Based on 
Ability Rating and 


Housing Axle Slide Rule 


* 


THE QUALITY TRUCK IN 


EO has been in business long 

enough to know that a truck 

should be a truck—not a mere 
assembly of passenger car parts. 


Check the present line of Reo 
Trucks and Speedwagons against 
anything in the market. You'll find 
Reo uses Gold Crown Engines— 
Engines that deliver real truck 
performance. You'll find truck 
frames, truck axles, truck transmis- 
sions, truck tires, truck brakes. 


Trucks all the way through—built 
of materials carefully selected for 
better wear and longer life. 


Trucks that are rated for power in 


WRITE today for illustrated booklet of comparative 
specifications and details of the 15 reasons why Reo 
challenges the field for low cost truck performance. 
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terms of torque at usable highway 
speeds — instead of unusable horse- 
power available only at impractical 
road speeds. 


New low prices are now in.effect— 
and Reo today actually gives you 
even more truck per dollar than 
ever before! 


Never have Reo Trucks and Speed- 
wagons been so perfectly balanced 
for exceptional service in ALL phases 
of hauling. There are not simply 
one or two outstanding features in 
a Reo—fifteen major features 
that PROVE its all-round superiority! 


Certainly it is unnecessary to pay 
more than the price of a Reo. And, 
in the opinion of many a shrewd 
buyer—unwise to pay less! 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 1'2 to 
6 tons. Price range—$595-$2,595. 34 wheel- 
bases, 6’s-8’s. Tractor-Trailer units from 
15,000 to 32,000 pounds, gross. All prices 
chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Illustrated—the 112-242 ton 
Reo Speedwagon 
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114-22 TON CHASSIS 


F.0.B. LANSING. PLUS TAX 


GIVES YOU 
ER DOLLAR 


DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 


TRUCK BUYERS — ATTENTION! 


The new Reo built gas- 
oline-saving two-speed 
rear axle unit gives you 
the equivalent of two 


motor sizes. Greater 
flexibility and economy 
for all types of work. 
Available at only slight 
extra cost. 


The Reo Truck Per- 
formance Gauge gives 
the exact answer as to 
the truck best suited for 
yourjob. Before buying 
a truck, ask a Reo sales- 
man to use this Gauge 
in determining your par- 
ticular requirements. 


LANSING, 
MICHIGAN 
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EVERY CAR 
NEEDS 


SIMONIZ 


“| had a lot of fun Simonizing my car... never 
imagined it was so easy for anyone to get such 
amazing results. With a few strokes, the wonder- 
ful Simoniz Kleener restored the original lustre. 
Then | put on Simoniz. In a jiffy my car gleamed 
with a rich, brilliant splendor . . . that lasts!’’ 


Protects the Finish 
In All Weather! 


Take the advice of millions of motor- 
ists ... Simoniz your car! It’s the one 
way to make the finish stay beautiful. 

Always Simoniz a new car. But 
remember, the sooner any car is 
Simonized, the better. Weather and 
dirt soon dull and eventually destroy 
the finish and it must have Simoniz 
to stop them! Simoniz protects the 
finish, makes it last longer, and keeps 
the colors from fading. 

Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener are 
never sold under any other name. So 
avoid substitutes. Save yourself time 
and money by asking for and insisting 
on Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
There’s nothing else like them! 


Motorists Wase 
SIMONIZ 


KEEPS CARS BEAUTIFUL 
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FARM ERS KNOW Laon 


Remember Plymouth is the 


Only Low-priced Car with 


FLOATING POWER 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


INDIVIDUAL WHEEL SPRINGING 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


BUILT FOR SERVICE! 


tractor or in a car. 


ARMERS tell us they buy cars for the service 
they get out of them. That’s sensible buy- 
ing. But when you find a car that’s built for 


long, hard service—and comfortable riding, too— 
then you've got a real buy for your money! 


That’s the kind of car you'll find in Plymouth. 
It’s built to go farther with less expense. Bodies, 
for instance, are built of steel made stronger with 
more steel. They’re safer to ride in, but they’re 
longer lasting, too, and less expensive to keep up. 


Every joint is welded. There is nothing 
to loosen or warp; you get a quiet, solid car 
that requires least attention because of body 
troubles. 


Or take Plymouth’s hydraulic brakes. The brak- 


ing action on all four wheels is always equal. That 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX 


That’s the thing to look for—in a 
Plymouth is built for long, hard service. 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH SIX... 


makes smoother stops. It means more even wear 
on brake linings, and so longer service from them. 
There’s a big saving in that. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car that gives 
you these two features. It’s also the only low- 
priced car with Floating Power and Individual 
Front Wheel Springing on all models. 


Floating Power engine mountings are the only 
type of engine mountings that really end vibra- 
tion. They lay the foundation for a smooth ride. 


This year, Plymouth adds individual wheel sus- 


pension to Floating Power to make a “‘levelized”’ 
ride. Each front wheel has its own coil spring. 
There is no front axle. Bumps, ruts, chuckholes 
can’t make the front end buck and pitch. 


You get a bumpless ride—even on the roughest 


. a big, roomy car with an economical 77-horsepower engine, 
individual wheel springing, Floating Power engine mountings, safety-steel body and hydraulic brakes. 


dirt road. And this feature is found on all Plym- 
ouths—even the very lowest-priced models. 


Plymouth is called “the best engineered car in the 
low-price field.” It gets that name because it has 
dozens of features, not found in others, which 
make it a sturdier, more economical car to run. 


Go find out about Plymouth. Ask the nearest 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer to show how it 
gives you more—and saves you money. Any dealer 
will give you a demonstration ride free. Ride in 
Plymouth before you buy any car this year. 
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*“My! How I used to hate serub- 
bing clothes!” says Mrs. Edens. 
‘But I haven’t done that for 
Not what I call 
rubbing. P AND G seems to 


years now. 


soak the worst dirt loose easily. 


“Give me a white soap every time. P ANDG 
is so nice and firm it lasts a good long while. 
You’d never catch me going back to those 
old soft brown soaps—not for love nor money. 
P AND G washes clothes cleaner and whiter. 


And it rinses out easier. 
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*“P AND G is so easy on my hands I know it’s 
safe for anything — even for my nice hand- 
embroidered linens. P AND G takes out spots 
and stains, but it never harms colors a bit. 
This certainly proves how good P AND G is 
for washing nice colored things.” 

No sense killing yourself with housework 
when P AND G costs so little. Do as Mrs. 
Edens does. Order 10 or 12 cakes of P ANDG 
Naphtha from your grocer today and put this 


fine, firm, white soap to work right away, on 


' your washing, cleaning and dishwashing! 
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STRANGE 
DOG 


by CLARENCE 
BUDINGTON KELLAND 


HEN automobiles practically demolished the har- 

ness business his father refused to make any 

change, and Lorenzo t. M. Bucket was equally 
stubborn. He continued to conduct a harness shop in 
Baalbeck and to repair such odd bits of leather as came in 
to him from surrounding farmers—which was very rarely 
indeed. 

The old harness shop was a pungent spot and dark and 
dusty. Lorenzo looked more or less like a strap off some 
harness of russet leather, and strangers were unable to 
guess his age. People who were not strangers never tried 
to do so. He was tall and lean and looked like the product 
of a tannery, not at all like the glamorous Florentine, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, out of admiration for whom his 
father had named him. Also he would have starved to 
death if he had not been elected justice of the peace—and 
if he had not been a swapper. 

So the harness shop became a court room, and as years 
passed Lorenzo came to be the legal adviser of the com- 
munity, its economic guardian, and a sort of unofficial 
referee in its domestic affairs. He was unmarried, and if 
the truth must be told, nowhere nearly as old as he was 
tacitly permitted to be. 


| Spe looked up from his bench where he was replac- 
ing a buckle on a trunk strap and reading Anson on 
Contracts at the same time to see his door darkened by the 
tall, spare frame of Philander Jenkins. The old gentleman 
was erect as he had been sixty years ago when he cast his 
first vote, and misfortunes had refined rather than dis- 
torted his clean-shaven, distinguished face. It was a 
strong face, a prideful face—an honorable face. 

“Studying at your law, Lorenzo?” asked the venerable 
man. 

“Some,” said Lorenzo. 

“You'll make it yet, boy. Stick to it, and you’ll pass 
that bar examination some day sure as shootin’.”’ 

“Come in jest to encourage me?” asked Lorenzo. 

“Well, no. What I came to find out is just how the law 
would look at it if I shot a man that was prowling around 
at night.” 

“The law,” said Lorenzo, ‘‘might hang ye for it, or it 
might compliment ye and send along an engraved resolu- 
tion of thanks. Depends.” 

“Anyhow,” said Mr. Jenkins, ‘‘I banged off at some- 
body along towards two in the mornin’. Must ’a’ missed.” 

“Henhouse?”’ asked Lorenzo. 

“‘Seemed like he was a-spyin’ around how to break in. 
Now I ain’t one to go off half-cocked, Lorenzo. No, sirree. 
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**What I came to find out is just how the law would look 
at it if I shot a man that was prowling around at night.”’ 


Three nights hand-runnin’ it’s been. First two nights I 
kind of scared him off by lightin’ lights and stirrin’ around. 
But Mamma, she was scairt. So the third night I got 
exasperated and let off the shotgun in his gen’al location.” 
“Dew tell,’’ said Lorenzo. ‘‘ What’s he after?” 
Philander Jenkins smiled wryly. ‘“‘What have Mamma 
and I got left a burglar would want? It’s true, Lorenzo, 
we don’t have more mealtimes than we do meals, but 
everybody knows things ain’t like they used to be.” 
“When you was bank president and all,’”’ said Lorenzo. 
“‘T guess folks knows. I guess they know, too, things could 
be jest as good for ye if ye hadn’t put back what that 
scalawag took. I never held with it. Jest because he was 
a nephew of yourn and you give him a job in the bank 
was no reason you should sell everything you owned to 
put back the seventy-odd thousand dollars he stole. 
*Twan’t your fault.”’ 
“It was my flesh and blood,” said Philander. ‘‘ But for 
me he wouldn’t have had the chance.” 


Illustrated by 
WILLIAM REUSSWIG 


““Wa-al, that’s ten-years gone,”’ said Lorenzo, “and I 
cale’late he’s in some jail or ’nother some’eres. So this 
feller’s been slinkin’ around three nights?” 

“Three, and Mamma’s ’most scairt out of her boots.” 

“T calc’late,” said Lorenzo, “‘we better kind of see if 
he’s comin’ around the fourth time.” 

“But what his idee is,’ said Philander, “gets me. 
There’s nothin’ to steal.” 

“Kind of a big house. Likely lookin’ place. Mebby it’s 
a stranger. Anyhow me’n a couple of the boys ’Il kind of 
be around in the bushes, jest in case.” 

“Much obleeged, Lorenzo,” said the old gentleman, 
and Lorenzo walked with him to the door. As he stood 
there watching the aged, thin figure move down the street 
a black dog ran past—a dog who hurried purposefully as 
if with a definite destination. Lorenzo stepped out on the 
walk to peer after it. 

“Thought I knew every dog in the county,” he said to 
himself, ‘but that one’s a stranger to me.” 

Things such as this interested him; strange dogs and 
cats; people with the wrong kind of shoes on; motor cars 
that were too dusty; odd noises—anything that was a bit 
out of the ordinary, or was not an exact fit into the pat- 
tern of Baalbeck life demanded and received his atten- 
tion. Now he pondered the dog. Who had a new dog? 
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Where did it come from? What would be the effect of the 
introduction of a strange canine into the affairs of Baal- 
beck? It was an entertaining speculation. 

Lorenzo went back to his trunk strap and his Anson, 
and between whiles he talked to himself. It was notable 
that when he held private conversations with Lorenzo t. 
M. Bucket his diction was quite different from his every- 
day use. He spoke grammatically, with no localisms. 
Perhaps this was to keep in practice. Either from habit 
or from intention he talked as his neighbors did when he 
conversed with them. Somehow it seemed to make him 
more akin to them, to mark himself as one of them, 
intimate, trustworthy. He wanted to arouse no suspi- 
cions by seeming better educated than they. That other 
side, the cultivated side, he was saving up against the day 
when he should pass the bar examination, and possibly 
ultimately be called to the bench. Judges should be men 
of culture. 


OUNDS of conflict brought him to the street again, 

however, to see two flailing, entangled figures burst 
from the post-office door and roll upon the sidewalk. 
There was a big man and a man of less than ordinary size, 
and the small man was getting much the worst of the en- 
counter. Lorenzo walked toward the fight and arrived just 
as the larger combatant got to his feet and drew back his 
boot to kick his antagonist in the ribs. 

Lorenzo did not hurry. His movements were almost 
sluggish, and certainly there was no hint of excitement in 
his leathery face. But the boot never reached the little 
man’s ribs. In what seemed a very clumsy and leisurely 
way Lorenzo had the big man’s left arm cramped behind 
his back with an upward pressure which held him power- 
less and which was exceedingly painful. 

‘*What’s goin’ on?”’ he asked mildly. 

The little man, mauled and cut, managed to assume 
erectness. He glared at his antagonist. “‘I’ll kill ye fur 
this,’ he screamed. “‘Ye been a-pickin’ onto me and 
a-kickin’ onto me, and I hain’t a-goin’ to endure no more. 
I’m a-goin’ to kill ye as sure’s shootin’s shootin’.”’ 

The big man squirmed and said something unpleasant 
and profane. 

““You, Bill Skean, hold still,’”’ said Lorenzo mildly, 
‘““*fore I twist your arm out. You, Noodles White, shet 
your mouth. Talkin’ about killin’ hain’t a good idee. 
Somebuddy might think ye meant it. You git along out of 
here and go wash your 
face.” 

Noodles, muttering over 
his shoulder, obeyed. Bill 
Skean squirmed and spat. 
He was bigger than Lo- 
renzo, but even when the 
justice of the peace released 
him he made no threaten- 
ing gestures. “‘Better quit 
pickin’ onto folks, Bill,” 
said Lorenzo mildly. “If 
nothin’ wuss happens you'll 
git yourself bound over to 
keep the peace. Stay away 
from Noodles.” 


HEN, as if nothing had 
happened to break the 
monotony of his day he 
went back to his bench and 
his Anson on Contracts. 
At dusk, however, with a 
sandwich in his pocket, he 
was concealed in the shrub- 
bery to the north of Phil- 
ander Jenkins’ decaying 
mansion. Three other young 
men were posted to east, 
south and west, for Lorenzo 
believed in thoroughness. If 
something was going on in 
that vicinity he wanted to 
know it and be in a position 
to meddle with it effectively. 
He had his personal doubts 
if the prowler were not a 
creation of Mamma Jen- 
kins’ timorousness, but 
there was a chance he was 
actual. Characteristically 
Lorenzo acted on the sup- 
position that he was. 
Darkness fell and silence 
descended upon Baalbeck. 
It was a town given to going 
to bed at an hour when more 


**Who in tunket ever done 
it? It’s murder, hain’t it?”’ 
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metropolitan centers were just coming to’life. When the 
sun dropped behind the saucer rim of the surrounding 
mountains night came swiftly. Lorenzo sat with his 
back against the bole of a tree and tried to remember the 
Fourth and the Fourteenth Sections of the Statute of 
Frauds. He had just got to the point of it that recites 
something about the “‘debts, defaults or miscarriages of 
another”? when a scream, shrill, awful, agonized, pierced 
the night. 

Lorenzo sat erect. It was no night bird. It was no 
mischievous boy. That scream came from human lips 
in a moment of unbearable agony. It is to be noted that 
he did not leap to his feet and rush headlong. He sat still 
until he could be fairly certain of the direction from 
which the dreadful sound had come, and then he arose 
deliberately and moved in that direction. 

‘‘What was that?”’ asked the frightened voice of his 
watcher at the left. | 

“The way to find out,” said Lorenzo unemotionally, 
**is to look.” 

The two other young men joined them, glad indeed of 
so much company in the darkness, and they advanced, 
playing electric torches upon the ground and among the 
shrubbery and tangles of berry bushes. At a spot some 
hundred yards from the house they came upon the prone 
body of a man and from the man’s back stood out sicken- 
ingly the bone handle of a hunting knife such as was owned 
by every male citizen of the village. 

“Who is it?’”’ asked Sim Tate. 

**Roll him over,”’ directed Lorenzo, and when this was 


done there was disclosed the still, but even in death, — 


cunningly brutish features of Bill Skean. 

“Who in tunket ever done it?’’ Sim asked in a hushed 
whisper. “‘It’s murder, hain’t it? I hain’t never seen no 
murder before.” 

“‘Tt’s murder,” said Lorenzo. ‘‘But why in tunket was 
he murdered jest here?”’ 

““Cale’late he was the prowler Ol’ Man Jenkins was 
seairt of?” 

‘“Mebby so,”’ said Lorenzo. 

*““D’ye cale’late Jenkins sneaked out and knifed him?”’ 

“‘He was settin’ in his parlor readin’ a book,” said 
Lorenzo. ‘‘I could see him through the winder.”’ 

““Then,”’ said Sim, ‘‘I betcha it was Noodles. He kicked 
the stuffin’ out of Noodles ag’in today, and Noodles was 
a-goin’ around makin’ his brags.”’ 
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““T hope it wan’t,’’ said Lorenzo. ‘‘ Noodles never had 
no harm in him. I jest hope he wan’t drove past endur- 
ance.”’ 3 

He turned to Sim. ‘‘ We'll stay here with the body,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You git word to the sheriff.”’ 

“‘T bet Noodles was watchin’ his chance, and when Bill 
come prowlin’ out here he seen his chance to give it to 
him.”’ 

““Mebby so,” answered Lorenzo, “‘but why was Bill 
prowlin’ here? What for? What’d he expect to git?”’ He 
paused and frowned. “‘ Hain’t any of you boys got a new 
dawg?’’ he asked. 

“No. Why?” 

**Know anybody’s got him a new black dawg—kind of 
a blend of a hound and a setter?”’ 

**Hain’t seen no sich dawg. What’s that got to do with 
it?”’ 

‘“‘Nothin’ as I know of,’ said Lorenzo. “‘ But a strange 
dawg appearin’ on the day a murder’s done kind of needs 
lookin’ into.”’ 

“This wan’t done by nobuddy’s dawg,”’ said Sim with 
an air of ponderous logic. ‘‘I betcha the sheriff takes in 
Noodles.”’ 

*‘He probably will,’’ answered Lorenzo abstractedly. 
‘*Tom, you go ’n’ tell Mamma Jenkins not to bescairt. Tell 
her everythin’s all right and she kin go to sleep peaceful.”’ 


HILE his emissaries ran errands for him Lorenzo 

leaned against a tree close to the body of Bill Skean 
and wondered about things. He wondered, first of all, what 
Bill had been doing in the spot where he met his death. 
Nothing he could imagine would attract Skean to that 
place; it was a short cut to nowhere. The Jenkins house 
would have held no attractions for Bill, because he, like 
every other inhabitant of Baalbeck, knew that church mice 
were rich in comparison to old Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins. In 
that home was nothing to steal. It was even rumored 
these past few days that the old couple were to be deprived 
of this last of their possessions—the home in which they 
had lived for forty years. 

Therefore, unsavory as was Skean’s reputation, he 
could not have come there to steal. But he was there. And 
Skean was not the sort of man to go anywhere without a 
purpose. Also, had Skean been there before? Was he the 
prowler who had alarmed Philander Jenkins and his wife? 

(Continued on Page 40) 


BREWING 


by J. SIDNEY CATES 


Cartoon by BO BROWN 


queer caper when prohibition came in, and is 
strongly in the limelight again since prohibition 
went out. Back in the olden days the normal barley crop 
teetered around 200 million bushels per year, and we 
used approximately 75 million bushels for malting 
purposes. When the eighteenth amendment was adopted 


B sicer queen of malting and brewing grains, cut a 


everybody saw ruin staring the barley grower right in the 


face. But barley, instead of going down to a mere 
nominal acreage, climbed up and up until the present 
normal production is better than 300 million bushels. 

Barley made this phenomenal expansion when it was 
thought its death blow had been dealt, first, because it 
found a new and even bigger job on losing the greater part 
of its old employment. It found this more lucrative some- 
thing to do as a stock feed. A second fact having to do 
with barley expansion is that the modern varieties are not 
only higher yielding than the old sorts, but also have re- 
moved that ancient curse of rasping beards which made it 
a torturous job to harvest and thresh the crop. And so it 
is predicted that this ancient crop will not only hold its 
gains, but will spread again now that national prohibition 
is marked off the books. The new demand for malting will 
likely be well over fifty million bushels per year. We 
have been using probably half this amount for making 
the nonalcoholic malted drinks. 

Malting barley brings a premium over ordinary grades, 
and right now there is a furore of interest by the would-be 
growers of the malting grades. What is malting barley, 
and where can it be grown? 

The brewers’ judgment of a good malting barley is 
based on physical inspection. It must be pure as to 
variety. The kernels have got to be of such physical na- 
ture that they will take up water uniformly and rapidly. 
The good malting barley also must be bright in color and 
free from plant-disease organisms. 

Malting barley production in this country is apparently 
limited to rather definite agricultural regions. In the 
main, the malting barley region might be defined as any- 
where east of the Missouri where they grow spring barley. 

The barleys used for malting in this country are of a 
radically different type from the sorts used abroad. 
European countries in the main like a very low protein 
barley. Our brewers like malt from a barley running ap- 
proximately 12 per cent protein. Europeans do not like 
the protein content to climb up above a 9 per cent point. 


HERE’S WHAT THE MYSTIC ENZYME DOES 


HAVE spent a lot of time trying to find out the where- 

fore of this difference in brewing demands here and 
abroad, and I am not at all sure that I have as yet got the 
full story, but here is how I summarize the matter after 
talking to several dozen nationally prominent brew mas- 
ters and scientists working along the line of closely related 
subjects. 

The American brewer wants the high-protein barley 
used in making his malt because such malt invariably has 
a higher enzyme content than a malt from low-protein 
barley. Now perhaps you want right here a definition of 
this word enzyme. : 

An enzyme is a something about which many learned 
papers have been written, but it is a something which no- 
body has as yet seen. We know what it does, and that is 
about all we do know about it. 

It is apparently one of those queer catalyzing com- 
pounds which we find Nature tucks away here and there 
in the world. Most all seeds have some enzyme, which is 
used to prepare the food for the young plant when germi- 
nation begins. In the barley seed, food is stored mainly in 
the form of starch. In this form it keeps well, but is not 
directly available to either the plant or the animal. Even 
when we eat starch it must be converted first to sugar be- 
fore the real digestion process begins. Our own body 
enzymes do this. Similarly, when a seed begins to grow it 
must have sugar. Enzyme is something in the seed which, 
in the presence of moisture and the proper growing tem- 
perature, changes the starch over into sugar and makes it 
available for the young plant. 

Some types of barley are low in enzyme content, having 
just enough to change over the starch stored in that par- 
ticular kernel. Other types of barley have a big surplus 
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BARLEY — 


over this minimum amount. In the main, high- 
protein barleys have this high enzyme content. 

Now in this country it is a very common practice 
for the brewers to use what is called malt adjuncts. 
This means, in the main, rice or corn meal. High- 
protein barleys such as we use have enough enzyme 
content to change over into sugar not only the 
starch stored in their kernels, but also to change 
over into sugar in the mash, some 30 per cent 
additional starchy material. 

The European brewer usually sticks strictly to 
malt in making his beer, and has no need for the 
higher enzyme content in his barley. Furthermore, 
he wants to avoid as far as possible, protein com- 
pounds in his beer. He therefore sticks to the low- 
protein barley, for inso doing he gets all the enzyme 
needed, with such a minimum of protein that he 
does not bother to take it out of the final product. 


' THE TYPE THE MALTSTERS DEMAND 


NDER the American system of drinking ev- 

erything ice cold our brewers have to take 
out the protein. For, when certain protein com- 
pounds are left in the beer, it becomes very 
cloudy on being chilled to the low temperature 
which the American palate demands. In European 
countries beer is served without being iced, and so 
the clouding from precipitated protein does not 
become a problem. - 

And thus it is that Europeans want a two-row 
barley—this type runs low in protein—while we 
use the six-row kinds, running high in protein and 
high in enzyme content. 

But not all the high-protein barleys are adapted 
to malting. Conspicuous in this regard is the 
biggest yielding barley which is grown in the 
Northern Plains country—home of the barley in- 
dustry in this country. I refer to the variety 
known as Trebi, introduced by Doctor Harlan 
of the United States Department of. Agriculture 
many years ago. 

In a five-year test made in Minnesota, covering 
six locations in this greatest of all barley-producing 
states, Trebi averaged 41.5 bushels to the acre, 
which topped by more than five bushels the yield 
of the next competing kind. In North Dakota, 
second largest barley-producing state, Trebi also 
headed the yield by approximately five bushels 
margin. Coming over into the Corn Belt, Trebi 
also topped the yield list in an eight-year test at 
Iowa, and five years at Urbana, Illinois. 

The Trebi variety makes this high yield despite 
the fact that it is very subject to almost every 
manner of plant disease. Disease susceptibility 
alone would put the Trebi variety out of the run- 
ning for malting, but even when grown under such 
climatic conditions as to be relatively free from 
disease organisms, Trebi is usually rejected as being 
totally unfitted for malting. Save when grown 
under irrigation, the Trebi grain is not only hard 
and flinty, but the maltsters claim that its protein 
is of such a peculiar character as to cause trouble 
in brewing. 

I have given in this much detail the story of 
Trebi, because it illustrates so clearly the problem 
confronting the man thinking of attempting to 
grow malting barley, hoping for a premium price. 
There are many areas where the best-yielding 
barleys are sorts well adapted to malting, and 
when growing conditions are such as to make a 


plump kernel, and the crop is relatively clean and 


free from disease organisms, it can be marketed 
for malting. If, however, it does not quite make 
the malting grade, nothing has been sacrificed. 
On the other hand, when the biggest-yielding 
variety is never adapted to malting, there is a risk 
attending shifting over to another kind in hope of 
the crop making malting grade and bringing a 
premium. A great many agronomists learned in 
the lore of barley have expressed to me as their 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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JOHN BULL PUTS 
UP HIS FENCES 


by LEO PASVOLSKY 


N THE course of recent months the government of 

Great Britain has put the finishing touches to a far- 

reaching scheme of development for the British pig 
industry, mainly from the point of view of stimulating the 
domestic production of bacon. This scheme is the out- 
standing part of a comprehensive plan for converting 
Great Britain, the world’s largest importer of foodstuffs, 
into an undisputed leader in the field of agricultural pro- 
tection. 

The measures which are being introduced for this pur- 
pose do not affect, except to a limited degree, the produc- 
tion and sales of cereals. But they are of great importance 
with regard to such commodities as bacon, lard, other 
meats, milk, butter, cheese, fruit, and many others. 

In this manner the British farmer is to be given a new 
deal, which will enable him to increase his output of the 
commodities affected and to sell his products at substan- 
tially higher prices than heretofore. The machinery for 
bringing this about is a combination of production and 
marketing reorganization and control and of effective pro- 
tection against outside competition. It is embodied in two 
agricultural marketing acts, the second and by far the 
more important of which was passed by the British 
Parliament in the late summer of 1933. 

The system now in operation represents the culmina- 
tion of a long series of post-war developments in the 
sphere of organization and expansion of British agricul- 
ture. The first substantial step in this direction was made 
in 1931, when the earlier of the two agricultural marketing 
acts was put into effect. 

The theory on which the 1931 act was based was that 
British agriculture had been traditionally neglected in the 
formulation of the country’s national economic policy and 
should now be given special attention. The sponsors of 


this movement pointed out that while farming is far from 
being Great Britain’s overwhelmingly important branch 
of economic activity, it represents, nevertheless, in its 
aggregate, more than one-tenth of the total net national 
production and is one of the three largest production 
groups, affording livelihood and employment to more 
people than, for example, the great textile industry. 
Moreover, it can easily be expanded, mainly through a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of its marketing methods. 

Such reorganization, it was felt, could best be achieved 
through providing appropriate facilities for the producers 
of each individual commodity. The basic plan envisaged, 
therefore, the preparation of a series of marketing schemes 
each dealing with a product or a group of related products 
and administered by a marketing board to be set up and 
controlled by the producers themselves. 

The underlying principle was to be that of voluntary 
association of producers. However, since any such scheme 
could succeed only if it embraced all of the producers in a 
given branch, and since it was considered that in each 
case there would almost inevitably be a recalcitrant 
minority, the machinery provided in the act was a com- 
promise between voluntary association and govern- 
mental prescription—the latter to be used for the purpose 
of coercing the minority. 

The procedure laid down in the act was as follows: 

A marketing scheme can be prepared either by a group 
of producers concerned or by a special reorganization com- 
mission, appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. It 
must then be submitted to the Minister by a group of 
producers who, in his opinion, are ‘‘substantially repre- 
sentative” both as to the number of producers of the par- 
ticular commodity and the quantity produced by them 
during some recent period. If he is satisfied that the 
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submitting group is really representative, the Minister is 
under an obligation to give official notice of the submission 
and to proceed with the consideration of the scheme. 

After the notice is given, any person may make repre- 
sentations to the Minister or lay formal objections before 
him, which, at the discretion of the Minister, may be 
made the subject of a public hearing. Either as a result 
of the objections or of his own consideration, the Minister 
has the right to propose, within rather general limits, 
modifications of the original scheme, which would become 
the subject of negotiation between the Minister and the 
group submitting the scheme. 

For purposes of such negotiation, each scheme must 
contain a list of persons—nine to twenty-one in number— 
who would constitute a provisional board. The modifica- 
tions proposed by the Minister, unless withdrawn by him 
after negotiation, must be accepted by a majority of this 
board within four weeks, or a longer period if the Minister 
allows; and unless they are so accepted, the scheme will 
lapse. 

Once the objections and modifications are disposed of, 
the Minister of Agriculture must submit the scheme to the 
Board of Trade—the British equivalent of a Ministry 
of Commerce—and if no objections are raised in that 
quarter, the scheme must then be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for its approval. 

The voting of such approval by means of a resolution 
adopted by each of the Houses of Parliament converts 
the scheme into a legal act and gives it statutory force, 
following its promulgation by the Minister of Agriculture 
by means of a formal order. 

The scheme does not, however, come into operation 
with the issuing of this order. What is called in the act _ 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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LOCAL GIRL MAKES GOOD 


by HOWARD BRUBAKER 


modernistic radio-phonograph. This was the closing 

hour for the Triangle Shop, stationery, office supplies, 
gifts, periodicals and other weaknesses of the human 
heart. The handsome Larry Lucas thus addressed his 
partner, George Bumpus, who was scowling at the ac- 
count books: 

“T’ll close up, Bump. Ann will probably come when 
she gets good and ready.”’ 

“Tf at all,”” Bump growled. “Since she went dramatic 
on us you’d think we had the bubonic plague.”’ 

Larry turned out the showroom lights and started to 
lock the front door. Instead, he swung it open, letting 
in a breath of the soft October night, the faint aroma of 
burning leaves and the trim, active little figure of Ann 
Howe, the third member of the firm, the silent partner 
and the short side of the triangle. 

“Big bum tries to lock girl friend out,’’ said Ann who 
liked to talk in headline language. ‘‘ How are the tickets 
selling for Lazybones?’”? She danced back toward the 
little pen which served as an office, shedding her coat as 
she walked, and she laid an affectionate hand upon 
lugubrious Bump. 

“Always merry and bright. A smile and a cheery word 
for everybody!” 

Bump said there was nothing in the firm’s financial 
condition to hand him any laughs. Ann perched herself 
on a corner of the littered desk and babbled about irrele- 
vant things—the hazy, moonlight night which looked 
like something made in Hollywood, the awful rehearsal 
she had just been through for this amateur play. 

“Tt is going to be the worst show ever seen in Millwood. 
My two boy friends will appear Friday night in open- 
faced suits and send me up a bouquet as big 8 

“Listen, kid,”’ Larry begged. ‘‘ Rest your face and give 
your ears a break. This is supposed to be a business meet- 
ing and I’ve got good news.”’ 

“If you’re an actress, Larry is a Napoleon of finance.” 
Thus Bump‘took a crack at both of his partners. 

“Just wait till you hear this!”’ Larry was in an ex- 
alted mood and could not be throttled down. 

So began a huddle of the owners of the 
Triangle Shop, the most remarkable 
partnership and friendship in the near- 
great city of Millwood. The three had 
been pals since school days and now 
their years numbered twenty-five apiece. 
They were a close corporation which no 
outsider could under- 
stand, or break into. They 
shared one another’s joys 
and sorrows, lunch money, 
cigarettes, and laughed at 
one another’s jokes. 


|: WAS ten by the handsome electric clock on the 


i ipy tings J. LUCAS 
had light, wavy hair, 
a generous nature and a 
heaven-sent smile, which 
made him a good salesman 
and a great favorite with 
the human race’s better 
half. George Bumpus, 
likewise a bachelor, was 
the support of his widowed 
mother, and Larry 
boarded with them. Bump 
was plain of features, 


Life was just a bowl 
of cherries and happy 
days were here again. 


loyal, dependable and with a pessimistic nature which 
made him the four-wheel brakes of the firm and often 
averted disaster. The two were the store’s entire working 
force. 

The so-called silent partner was employed in the law 
office of her father, Seth Howe. Actually she could talk a 
blue streak and often did until stopped by brute force. 
She was a physical lightweight with snappy little black 
eyes and a staccato style of speech. 

Ann had put money, brains and enthusiasm into the 
business and thus far she had got nothing out of it but 
the society of Larry and Bump. She gave them her love 
in exactly equal portions, stuck by them through thick 
and thin and often addressed them as if they were mem- 
bers of the gas-house gang. 


HROUGH two years of dull times, the Triangle Shop 
had been kept alive, made a modest living for the active _ 
members and nibbled a little at the bank mortgage upon 
which the business was founded. Meetings were held when- 
ever needed, sometimes in the dining room of the Gov- 
ernor Digby, sometimes in Sckenk’s Pavilion and Pleasure 


Park, at Ann’s home, on the sand at Joyland Beach, or 


doing the Sunday-night supper dishes in Mother Bump’s 
kitchen. Once the fate of the firm was decided on a ten- 
mile ride home from New Birmingham on the tailboard 
of an egg truck because they had all run out of money at 
the same time. | 

“‘Now listen carefully,’ Larry was saying. ‘This won’t 
be easy for Grade B minds.” Here came a rhetorical 
pause and he looked straight at Ann. “If a young woman 
goes into business, she has to take it, hasn’t she? I mean 
it’s all right for a guy to take advantage of a girl’s mis- 
take, isn’t it?” 

“Now, what have I done?” 


Illustrated by 
MANNING DE V. LEE 
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“T’m not referring to you, madam. If you prefer play 
acting to honest toil, that’s your affair. I’m talking about 
Mazie Meredith.” 

Ann said to Bump in a hoarse stage whisper: 

“Who is Mazie? What is she?” , 

‘‘She’s a new one on me,” Bump answered. 

“So Mazie pulled a boner, Larry? Give us a synopsis 
of the plot.” | 

His story was substantially as follows: That afternoon 
Bump was out annoying people who owed them money and 
Larry was alone with what he called his thoughts, when 
who should blow in but a young woman with a brief case, 
a businesslike manner and a face which was no trouble to 
look at whatever. She smiled at Larry and asked: ‘‘ May 
I speak to Mr. D. G. Worthington, please?” 


He COULD not say as to that, Larry coldly informed 
her. One possible way to find out would be to go to 
Worthington’s and ask. She would find his dump three 
blocks south on Imperial Street. This was the Triangle 
Shop and carried a high-class line of goods, but if she 
wanted to dally away the precious hours of youth speak- 
ing to old D. G., all right. 

“‘T-I’m sorry,” the girl said. “I’ve got things twisted.” 
She opened the brief case, took out a handsome illustrated 
catalogue and a penciled memorandum. “I was supposed 
to see Mr. Worthington first and you second. Maybe you 
will let me talk to you later in case Mr. Worthington— 
oh, dear! That doesn’t sound so hot either.”’ 

Larry was sorry for the befuddled girl, but business is 
business so he hardened his heart and insisted upon know- 
ing what this Complete Office Worker here pictured was 
all about; here and now or not at all. Frankly, the Tri- 
angle would not be interested in Worthington’s cast-offs. 
The lady was speaking to one of . 
the partners of the firm, Lucas 
by name. 

“Not Larry Lucas, of course.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, if that isn’t a coinci- 
dence! A girl. I know told me— 
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never mind, that’s not for business hours. I’m Miss 
Meredith— Mazie Meredith of Marion. If you really are 
Larry Lucas and promise you won’t tell the home office on 
me, I’ll give you the first chance at the Complete Office 
Worker.”’ 

At this point in his narrative, Larry felt the steely eyes 
of Ann Howe boring two holes in him. 

“T know—you think I shouldn’t have scored on her 
error, but you’ve got to be hard-boiled in this business.’’ 


_ “That is a million miles from what I was thinking. Go | 


on—what is the Complete Office Worker?”’ 

Larry’s answer was dramatic. He whisked some 
printed matter out of a drawer and flipped a page open 
to an illustration. Everything was shown in full color, 
the white ivory of the desk and cabinet, the gleaming art 
metal of the mechanism, the cherry lips and rose cheeks 
of the society queen who presided over the outfit. 

‘ “There you are!”’ This was evidently the largest mo- 
ment in Larry’s crowded life. ‘Five hundred bucks each 
retail; we get 40 per cent off the list price, exclusive agency 
for Birmingham County. We sign up for only six sets and 
all we pay now is a measly hundred bucks.” 


The attractive stranger 
knew exactly how to han- 
dle this equipment and 
she was also skillful at 
handling young bachelors. 


Bump’s feet, which had been parked 
on the little iron safe, came down like the 
crack of doom. 

‘“‘Are you trying to say we must agree 
to buy six of these costly things and pay 
a hundred dollars advance?”’ 

“We don’t have to do anything of the 
sort,’ said Larry breezily, “‘because we 
already have. I signed the contract and 
made the down payment out of the till— 
and did I get splinters in my fingers scrap- 
ing the bottom!”’ 

Ann laid arestraining handupon Bump. 
His blow-out had beaten hers by a sec- 
ond, but somebody had to be calm. 

“Keep your shirt on, old dear. Let’s 
take a look at the thing. After all it is 
office equipment—not a rowing machine 
or a home movie outfit or a television 
set.”” These references were to previous 


expensive, but still —— 
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indiscretions of Larry’s, articles unsold and unsalable. 
“Of course we might have been consulted on anything so 

“No time,” said Larry. ‘‘Worthington would have 
snapped it up. Bump is chasing all over town and you 
are uplifting the drama. Somebody has to do a little 
thinking.”’ 

“The Brain Trust—that’s all he is,”’ said gloomy Bump. 

To avert trouble, Ann returned to the picture book. 

“What does it run by, girl power?”’ 

“Electricity. It is so scientific and efficient that one 
typist can do the work of three. It will soon save its cost 
in wages.” 

There was an hour of hot and cold argument. Bump 
resigned from the firm three times, Larry declared that 
the business would have folded up long ago if he had been 
a prehistoric stick-in-the-mud like a couple of parties 
he could mention. Finally Ann handed down her own 
opinion. The Complete Office Worker—now known as the 
COW—was really an excellent labor-saving device and 
not overpriced, considering its expensive equipment. 
Probably in time they could get rid of them and make a - 
nice profit. If Bump could collect 
enough overdue accounts to meet 
the 40 per cent cash payment on 
delivery, they could probably sell 
a couple before the thirty and 
sixty day notes were due. She 
wanted to take the contract home 
for further study. 


“TUST the same,” Ann peered 

into her hand bag, “‘I’ll bet 
$1.37, three battered cigarettes, 
a lipstick and my speaking part 
in Lazybones that Worthington 
saw Mazie first and turned her 
down. Let’s go over to Charley’s 
dog wagon. I’ll buy.” 

Midnight found Ann Howe 
seated peacefully and chummily 
between her partners at the coun- 
ter of a lunch wagon. The noto- 
rious trio was absorbing Ham- 
burger sandwiches and coffee 
from thick mugs and making 
Charley’s life a burden with a 
raucous rendition of the song from 
Three Little Pigs. 

But this sweet harmony was 
doomed to be short-lived. Larry 
had saved for the last one precious 
morsel of news which he delivered 
at Ann’s front gate. 

“The best part is that Mazie Meredith has 
consented to come as soon as a machine can be 
delivered and put on a demonstration in the 
window.” 

“Without charge, you mean?” Ann asked. 

“Practically. All we have to pay her is ten 
dollars a day!”’ 

The Three Musketeers parted for the night 
on terms which the weather man would call 
“Cloudy and cooler.”’ 

At noon the next day Ann dropped into the 
store when Larry was out feeding his handsome 
face. She returned the contract to Bump with 
a legal opinion. 

“Dad could find no holes in it. A contract 
signed by any one of the partners is binding. 
I’m afraid we’ve bought us a herd of COWs.”’ 

_ She braced herself for the explosion, but it did 
not come. 


“TI\HEN we'll have to collect some money for 
the first payment and do our best to sell 
the things. After all, Ann, a gross profit of $1200 
wouldn’t do us any harm.” 
She was amazed at his moderate tone. Evidently a 
good night’s rest had improved his morale. 

“Tt would be better than a poke in the eye.”’ 

““Mazie Meredith carries a flock of testimonial letters 
from Seattle, Des Moines, Kalamazoo and what have you. 
She showed me charts of how many orders her demon- 
strations pulled.” 

“Oh, I see! So Mazie is still in our midst? I suppose it 
would be illegal for me to meet her.”’ 

“We didn’t want to interfere with your stage career.” 
Heavy sarcasm by Bump. “‘She’s left town now, but she'll 
be back soon with one outfit.” 

“‘T hope the gal can sell the public as well as she has 
you two birds.” 

“Don’t be a dumb Dora. I tell you she got good 
results ——”’ | 

‘‘Good and distant—too far away to check up in a 
hurry. Okay, it’s your party. I’m in the theatrical racket 
myself. How are the tickets selling for Lazybones?”’ 
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REAMING of my 
garden, with the 
wintry winds whis- 

tling about the farm 
home, I vowed me a vow 
that next year I would 
have enough flowers to 
cut. As if one ever could! 

I have been accused of 
going out into my garden 
to cut a basket of flowers 
cnd coming in with a 
handful, because I[ 
couldn’t bear to spoil the 
picture of the garden as 
a whole. 

Surely something could 
be done about that. 
Surely there were enough 
cut-and-come-again flow- 
ers to fill that garden. 
Flower plants that thrive 
and grow and actually 
like to have their blossoms 
cut to adorn my home. 

Mine is quite a formal 
garden to find beside a 
farmhouse. Formal, at 
least, in its planning and 
arrangement of grass plots 
and stone-bordered walks 
and bird bath. 

I didn’t want to interfere with the composite picture, 
nor the individual beds that went to form the whole. I 
had worked long and hard to achieve the form of that 
garden. But I wanted more flowers to cut and carry away 
without leaving the garden looking stripped and stark. 
But how? 

Every year, it seems, that garden presents me with a 
new problem. And every year I take my problems to the 
seed catalogues, the garden magazines, the government 
bulletins—and my gardening friends. Between them, I 
solved this one to my very great delight and satisfaction. 

Concentrating on the list of flowers that like to be kept 
cut continually, I found that it was a long one. The choice 
was vast, and more delightful yet, so many of these cut- 
and-come-again treasures are available—or the seeds 
are—in several different varieties. Sometimes in an 
early, a mid-season and a late-season type. Cosmos, for 
instance. : 

This diversity of characteristics, not only of cosmos but 
of many other flowers, made it possible for me to have an 
endless supply of flowers for cutting, without interfering 
with the garden’s general beauty. 

I kept noticing that at certain periods of their growth, 
most of the perennials had a sort of stark and leggy look, 
like gawky little girls in too-short skirts. Some nice green 
foliage around their feet would give them grace. 

This meant planting quick-growing annuals of various 
sorts, since the need for them was not long. As they were 
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only for temporary background for my more important 
flowers, the cut-and-come-again varieties were perfect 
for the purpose. And no matter how ruthlessly I cut their 
blooms, they were scarcely missed. The foliage served 
the purpose of hiding the bare stalks of the perennials in 
their gawky stage, and the real object of getting an 
abundance of flowers for cutting would never be suspected. 

In selecting the cut-and-come-again flowers, I kept in 
mind the variety of bouquets people prefer, and my own 
array of favorite vases and bowls too. There are times and 
places and moods that call for squat vases and stiff flower 
arrangements. Other times, sweeping branches of flower 
sprays, sometimes blossoming vines with just a few 
leaves, and not robbed of the tiny holdfasts are what 
I want. 

Color and fragrance weren’t forgotten either. Rich, 
bold, exciting colors, and tints that are cool and restful. 
Scents that make a visitor ask, “What is that lovely 
odor?’’ And heavy perfumes for the days when summer 
breezes are strong and tear through open windows, whisk- 
ing fragrance from room to room. 

All my cut-and-come-again flowers are my favorites. 
The zinnias make my garden gay with their sturdy rich- 
ness from early summer until a biting frost takes them all 
away. All varieties of zinnias branch profusely and the 
more they are cut, the more there are to cut. | 

There is a lovely one called Cut and Come Again. It is 
a dwarf variety, perfectly double, and produces unlimited 
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blooms for cutting. The 
colors are definite and 
clear, in golden orange, 
scarlet, salmon, canary 
yellow, pink and white. 

Then there is the pom- 
pon zinnia, dense and 
compact as a velvet cush- 
ion. The heads of bloom 
lift themselves higher 
than the foliage, so that 
when they are cut the 
leaves still keep a nice 
form to the plant. I like 
to stick to the rule of 
small flowers for small 
rooms, and this is one. 

The dahlia-flowering 
zinnia is a sort of show-off 
flower, ideal for specimen 
plants in the long borders 
when the early-blooming 
perennials begin to de- 
cline. The huge blossoms 
are gorgeous in all the 
brilliant zinnia colors, es- 
pecially cerise and old 
gold and strawberry red. 
The king of them all is 
the Crimson Monarch— 
well named—a deep, rich 
crimson scarlet. 

The crested zinnia is not very widely known, and it 
should be. It is such a fantastic flower, with petals that 
twist this way and that. Last season I enjoyed the Vic- 
tory very much. It is a very prim and sedate member of 
the zinnia family, in warm autumn tones of rust, old rose 
and orange. 

This season I am waiting to see whether the Picotee 
lives up to its catalogue description. Fringed petals tipped 
at the ends with contrasting colors ought to be interesting. 

The star or Mexican zinnia is unusual in that the ray 
petals that form the star are enhanced with a second row 
of quite short petaloids around the hard-cushioned cen- 
ter. Imagine this one with its orange petals tipped with 
primrose and its rough-textured leaves in a shiny black 
glass bowl! 

Cosmos are a boon to the gardener who wants plentiful 
blossoms for cutting. Either the giant or the dwarf 
variety. Actually hundreds of buds come to open out 
into banners of pink and white and red, so that when one 
branch is cut, another is ready with more blossoms. 

In the giant type of cosmos, there are five distinct va- 
rieties, made up of double and single petaled flowers, the 
ray flowering, and the early, midsummer and late fall 
bloomers. 

The dwarf cosmos is a treasure to plant among the 
Madonna lilies and delphiniums. These come into: bloom 
after the lilies are through and the delphiniums are cut 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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YEAR ago, “‘come this spring,” as he would say, 
A John Cottonman, down South, wasn’t happy. In 
1932 he had planted eighteen acres to cotton. He’d 
made six and a half bales—3250 pounds of lint—and sold 
it for 6.5 cents a pound. He’d sold 6500 pounds of cotton 
seed for about $6 a ton. About $230 had passed to John 
Cottonman’s credit from sums paid by far-distant, dimly 
realized ultimate consumers of the lint, seed oil, cake and 
meal, derived from the soil of John’s little farm. 

Of that $230, John had fingered, from harvest’s start in 
late August until last scrappings in November, only a few 
dollars. He’d begun 1932 in debt. He’d lived ‘fon a 
credit’’ for twelve months. He was still in debt. He and 
his neighbors were broke. Taxes were in arrears. The 
town bank was shaky. 

Somehow, though, he had to go on. And if cotton per- 
sisted between 5.5 and 6.5 cents a pound, all a man could 
do was to raise more of it. So, scratching and twisting, he 
seeded for 198383—twenty acres instead of eighteen. 

Thus he began that crop year. Afterward, things came 
to pass strange to John’s philosophy. This spring of 1934, 
feeling a lot better, he’s plodding new paths, not quite 
sure where they’re headed—but willing to be on the way. 

Where those paths lead, concerns many besides John. 

He happens to be that mythical person, the average 
cotton grower. In round numbers there are two million 
of him, with families running about four and a half per- 
sons each—the ‘‘plowin’ and pickin’”’ cotton producers. 
More than half are Negroes. Somewhat less than half are 
whites. Out West some are of Spanish-Indian mixed blood. 

Most whites are small-farm owner-workers. 
Most Negroes and Spanish-Indians are renters, 
share croppers, or simple day hands. They form 
the broad bottom of that unique human pyra- 
mid which, across the Southern United States, 
Virginia to the Pacific, constitutes the social: 
structure concerned in producing and dispos- 
ing of America’s cotton crop. 


FEWER ACRES BUT MORE CASH 


HESE ‘“‘plowin’ and pickin’”’ folks are the 

most nearly unlettered and provincially vi- 
sioned, most poorly housed and wretchedly clad 
and kept like-sized mass of human beings— 
whites as well as blacks and Amerindians— 
among all who speak the English tongue and 
live under American or British law. 

Above them, in ordered social and economic 
strata, are owners of larger farms, planters in 
older cotton States, many “new people,” ex- 
overseers and the like, some remnants of the 
one-time slave-owning aristocracy, many ab- 
sentee landlords. There are about 14,000 gin- 
house operators, other thousands of small-town 
merchants, bankers, warehouse and compress 
men. At the top are the great cotton merchants 
of the larger interior markets and the seaports, 
with branch offices abroad, familiar with world 
trade and finance. All told, about another mil- 
lion families are concerned with cotton—if one 
includes railroad workers, truckmen, boatmen, 
dock laborers, shipping people and others en- 
gaged in traffic. 

A rather large group of Americans, all these— 
perhaps twelve million persons—having to do 
with cotton. 


Let’s get back to John Cottonman and the 
strange things which happened to him. 
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THEY 
SIGNED 
UP 


by 
JAMES E. EDMONDS 


He was plowing his twenty cotton acres and getting 
ready to plant, when the world caved in—just a year ago 
this March. Really it meant little to him. He heard the 
town bank had closed, but he had no money in it. He’d 
hoped to draw five dollars cash that Saturday but had to 
be content with meat-and-flour rations and some to- 
bacco. He was denied some shoes for one of the children 
and told to graze the mule. 

So he went home and kept at work until well into July. 
Somehow everybody was fed, though they went barefoot 
toward the end. He had a pretty good crop. He heard 
folks grumbling about the price. Somebody told him his 
landlord was to be sold out for taxes. Maybe it happened. 
He never knew. 

Then one day the landlord sent for him. He heard a 
queer thing. 

“John!” said the boss. “‘You’ve got twenty acres in 
cotton this year. You’ve your own mule and you found 
your seed and feed. You were going to pay a fourth of the 
crop as rent. I want you to plow up five acres and I[’ll 
pay you three dollars an acre to doit! Sign these papers!”’ 

John signed. Why not? 

So did a million others—renters, landlords, working 
owners, controlling most of the 41,000,000 acres which in 
June and July of 1933 promised the record-breaking cot- 
ton crop of American annals and perhaps the record- 
breaking low price. Among them they plowed up 10,000,- 
000 acres of healthily growing plants. 

This was the Wallace acre-cut plan for cotton, a part of 
the nation-wide program of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Cotton growers are feeling a lot better this spring. 
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Administration devised to meet the farm emergencies of 
1933. It was put over by the use of almost wartime 
organization, backed by intensive, high-powered propa- 
ganda. 

Last winter John Cottonman, his landlord, the town 
merchant, the banker and the others, took stock of what 
resulted. By acre cut, by cheapened dollar, somewhat by 
better times, John’s remaining fifteen cotton acres— 
which, after all, yielded six and a half bales!—and the 
acres he plowed up, brought in about $375 to the farm. 
The lint sold between eight and ten cents a pound, the 
seed around $10 a ton. Plowed-up acres brought Govern- 
ment checks averaging $6.50 an acre. 


A ROAD TO TOPSY-TURVY THINGS 


O THE Cotton Belt got its hands on around 300 million 

dollars more than was in sight for it when 1933 began. 
That’s much money for a region where the mass lives so 
near the bare subsistence level and where higher economic 
and social classes had been for six years in desperate 
straits of debt and hopelessness. Even if prices of things . 
other than debts and taxes also went up. 

The sample was good. 

Thus it followed that when Secretary Wallace, Cully 
Cobb and Oscar Johnston came along again and, in the 
name of President Roosevelt, submitted a new 1934-35 
Plan—John and his boss and their neighbors listened and, 
after some misgivings and debate here and there, over- 
whelmingly agreed. 

And now, to these cotton folk a new, alluring 
prospect is opening out. They can all see, in the 
light of 1933, fairly well along the road for the 
next few years. Generally they like the view. 
Then, dimly in the distance is a branching of 
the ways—one fork leading into queer, untried, 
utterly strange surroundings. About this, they 
are not so sure. Yet it tempts them. 

If John and his fellow growers, and the few 
hundred thousand larger landowners who do the 
thinking and leading for all of them, take that 
fork they will turn many things topsy-turvy. It 
will concern every American housewife who 
buys cotton goods for her family. It will puzzle 
every manufacturer who uses cotton or cotton- 
seed derivatives in some thousand-odd indus- 
trial processes. It will be of vital moment to 
all the topside great cotton merchants, to every 
railroad, and to every seaport between the Rio 
Grande and the Virginia capes. 

And for this simple reason: John Cottonman 
and his fellows are headed out along a path one 
branch of which leads away from that foreign 
market wherein, since Eli Whitney devised the 
cotton gin in 1792, more than one-half all 
American-grown cotton has been sold. It leads 
straight to complete dependence upon the do- 
mestic market only, and to production con- 
ducted behind tariff walls and limited to the 
demands of John Cottonman’s countrymen— 
with those countrymen making up to John for 
what he ceases to sell abroad. 

These cotton folk cannot be blamed for will- 
ingness to take any course that leads them to 
safety—or seems to. 

No other agriculturists in America, no indus- 
trialists whosoever, are so situated with refer- 
ence to foreign markets. For 152 years most of 
their cash has come from abroad. In the last 
fourteen years America’s debits against the 


outer world, for cotton, have meant at the cotton farm 
gate nearly nine billion dollars. 

Cotton has been a tremendous item in America’s foreign 
commerce, often a controlling one in the balance of trade. 
For more than a century it furnished essential credits 
against European capital borrowed to develop the South 
and West. It has been altogether a cash crop. It has 
stimulated a great domestic trade, and it has furnished a 
vast tonnage to railroads, boats, trucks, steamships. 

But no other great staple has suffered such price 
fluctuations from year to year. Between 1919 and 1933, 
the price at the farm has ranged from 35.6 cents to 13.9 
cents for 1920, to 22.6 for 1924, to 10.9 for 1926, to 19.6 
for 1927, and then steadily downhill to 5.7 for the crop of 
1931—and up to above 11 cents for the crop of 1933! 

And crop volume has ranged from less than 8,000,000 
bales in 1921 to nearly 18,000,000 bales in 1926! 

American staple has furnished over many years more 
than half of all the cotton produced in the world. Our ex- 
ports have supplied somewhat more than a third of all the 
demand outside the United 
States. 

Over the four years 1929- 
30-31-32 the American out- 
put maintained this position, 
ranging from 53 to 63 per 
cent of the total world pro- 
duction. This was not out of 
line with past experience, and 
the four years produced only 
one excessive American crop— 
the 16,629,000 bales in 1931. 
But world consumption, due 
to the depression and the dis- 
order of currencies, fell rap- 
idly behind production. 


THE OUTCOME 


N THE four years, world- 

wide, there was overpro- 
duction running to nearly 
eight million bales! So it 
came about that John Cot- 
tonman, in the spring of 1933 
on his little farm, was broke 
and worried and went with- 
out his five dollars cash, be- 
cause that spring there were 
9,677,754 bales of American 
cotton left over and uncon- 
sumed from previous year’s 
crops! 

Into that situation stepped 
the Roosevelt-W allace-Peek- 
Oscar Johnston group, with 
the acreage cut from 41 mil- 
lion back to 31 million. Came 
also the new gold policy and 
cheapened dollars. Europe 
and the Orient continued to 
buy American, in their own 
currencies at no greater cost 
than in the spring of 1933. 
But the American consumer 
paid in American money a 
domestic price upped by 
about 50 per cent, and, in ad- 
dition, absorbed a processing 
tax of 4.3 cents a pound which 
went to pay for the plowed-up 
acres! 

Hence, this spring, John 
Cottonman personally is 
much better off. So is his 
landlord, the banker, the mer- 
chant. And the carry-over 
has been reduced by about 
1,600,000 bales. 

That’s why John and his 
neighbors have agreed to the 
plans handed down for 1934-35—and the future—by the 
same group which devised the program for 1933. He is 
only planting 12.5 acres to cotton. All the South will only 
plant 25 million acres. It may be less in 1935. 

For the 7.5 cotton acres left unplanted, Uncle Sam will 
pay to John and his landlord “‘as their interest may ap- 
pear,’ 3.5 cents per pound for the cotton those acres 
might have produced, as indicated by the average of the 
previous five years! These acres John can use only for 
pasture, or food or feed crops destined for his own farm 
use—not anything to sell. There will be about 15,000,000 
such acres in all the South. 

In addition John and his landlord will receive—divided 
between them “‘as their interest may appear’’—a one-cent 


bounty per pound upon what officialdom calls the farm. 


allotment, which is defined in the contract with the Gov- 
ernment as “40 per cent of that figure, expressed in 
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pounds, which results from multiplying the annual aver- 
age number of acres planted on this farm during the 
years 1928-32 inclusive, by the average yield (expressed 
in pounds) per acre during the said years.” 

How will John and his fellow cotton folk be recom- 


-pensed for their blanked acres and given the bounty? 


American millers will pay a processing tax to the Gov- 
ernment, upon all American cotton handled for Amer- 
ican consumption, and charge it to the American ulti- 
mate consumer. Out of the resultant fund, John and his 
neighbors will get their checks. 

Americans use up annually about 6,200,000 bales of 500 
pounds each. The sum to be raised amounts to about 
$133,000,000. So the processing tax must be between 4.3 
and 4.5 cents a pound in American money, above the 
world-fixed market price of the staple. About $1.05 cents 
per capita for all Americans, or $4.50 cents for the average 


American consuming family! 


John and his landlord, of course, as well as the banker 
and merchant, believe that world-price, by reason of the 


A rather large group of Americans—perhaps twelve million persons—have to do with cotton. 


acre cut, will be so boosted that the crop from the 25 
million acres will yield, on that score, a lot more money. 
Another interesting provision is in the contract the 
cotton folk have signed with Uncle Sam. Every land- 
lord, absentee or operator, is pledged to continue to pro- 
vide living quarters, fuel, water and working opportu- 
nity for the share workers, tenants, laborers and others 
who, in the spring of 1933, were domiciled and engaged 
upon the properties. No doubling up of farms, no turning 
adrift of any thousands of “ plowin’ and pickin’”’ families. 
That’s the plan. Secretary Wallace has grown lyric 
about the “‘greener, fairer iand”’ to result—with good 
grass healing ancient plow scars, restoring soil health. 
It is under way this spring, after a late winter of in- 
tensive, skilled, highly organized work through the 800 
cotton-growing counties stretching across the continent. 
By mid-February every land controller had been solicited, 
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and Washington knew the measure of success accom- 
plished—in terms of acres pledged to elimination. 

With opinion-molders and action-dictators in the in- 
dustry already pledged to the program in advance, the 
Belt was aware that ways and means would be found, by 
moral pressure or such legal devices as licensing and 
apportioning production, to force recalcitrants into line 
prior to early planting time in March and April. 

The great objective is to effect progressive absorption 
of the tremendous stock of surplus American cotton 
which still exists—more than 8,000,000 bales! Thus, to 
cause a higher world cotton price. 

The definite mark is restoration of 1926 parity in pur- 
chasing power for cotton growers; to enable them to 
clamber back to the same status, with respect to debts, 
taxes, necessary purchases, as in the 1926-27—that is to 
say, from August first to August first—cotton harvesting- 
selling year. 

In the crop year of 1926-27, that mythical average 
growing family of the two million-odd families of them 
all, brought to the farm gate 
as a result of the 1926 crop, 
in the money of that year, 
about $494. It was cash for 
rent, or taxes, debts, cloth- 
ing, food, autos and the rest. 
American fellow citizens had 
contributed about $196 of 
that total, and foreigners 
about $298. All of them 
seemed pretty happy that 
year. 

But in 1932-33 that cotton 
family, in the dollars of that 
year, with debts and taxes in- 
creased, got, on the average, 
only $236! And of that the 
fellow-Americans had _fur- 
nished something less than 
$100 and the “‘furriners”’ sup- 
plied only $136! 

John Cottonman wants to 
get back to that $494 a year. 
He says it is “‘little enough, 
Lord knows!” if he is to 
maintain any decent living 
standard—that or its equiva- 
lent in ‘‘getting-power.”’ 

Let’s turn the picture 
around for a moment. 


THE CONSUMER 


HE American average con- 

suming family has used 
up, annually, an average of 
about 125 pounds of cotton— 
135 pounds in 1926-27, down 
to about 102 pounds in de- 
pression years. This, by cloth- 
ing, awnings, household linen, 
tires, upholstery, and by shar- 
ing in some _ thousand-odd 
other manufactured articles 
and industrial processes into 
which cotton fiber enters. 

So, each average consum- 

ing family contributed at the 
farm gates of all the produc- 
ing families: In the cotton 
year 1926-27, about $14.70; 
in the cotton year 1932-33, 
about $6.60. 
- This current cotton year, 
1933-34, which ends July 31 
next, the scene is altered. 
Consumption promises to be 
around 115 pounds. The do- 
mestic farm price is up. A 
processing tax is being passed 
on to the consumer. This 
passing twelvemonth will find the consuming family 
paying to the producers about as follows: 

By use of cotton at farm price, $10.00; by processing 
tax passed on, $4.50; total, $14.50. So it will be seen 
that the consumers’ “‘buying-cost parity” with 1926—27, 
as to cotton use, has been pretty well approximated— 
though the growing family, at present writing, and as to 
his 1933 production, is still shy of 1926-27 by about 
$125! 

The cotton grower wants, desperately, to fill that gap. 
The query is: Where from, without more bounties and 
benefits? 

A quick answer is: Curtail production some more, 
boost the price enough to take up the processing tax slack 
on the home consumer—and stick the “‘furriner”’ on his 
8 to 10 million bales per year. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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CHALLENGE OF 
THE NORTH 


by WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


N EDMONTON to buy an airplane for his prospecting 
work, young Jim Lansing found Deedie Sharon—found 
her too lovely to leave behind when he returned to the 

Arctic. But as they winged northward Jim grew strangely 
aloof, and Deedie began to suspect that he regretted their 
impulsive marriage. 

At Fort Northumbria she was befriended by Sergeant 
David Westlake, commandant of the Mounted Police and 
a close friend of Jim’s. There also she met wealthy young 
Beverly Gilmour III, in charge of the northern operations 
of his father’s powerful Consolidated Minerals Company. 
Twice during their stay at Northumbria, Jim narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of Cesar Boileau and his band 
of half-breeds, all of them on the pay roll of the Consoli- 
dated. But despite the fact that his company obviously 
was fighting Jim Lansing for some fabulous stake, young 
Gilmour tried, unsuccessfully, to win Deedie’s affections. 

At Westlake’s intercession, Jim reluctantly took Deedie 
to his summer camp in the foothills of the Rockies, where 
they washed out gold to buy supplies for the coming 
winter; and as the summer drifted by—after one or two 
tumultuous misunderstandings—their love deepened and 
Jim’s reserve began to melt. 

Autumn at hand, the two flew eastward to Jim’s winter 
base in the Yellowknife country, where Nils Conrad, a 
partner in this larger venture, and his two ’breed helpers 
were on hand. From there the Lansings flew on north to 
the Musk-Ox Lakes in the Great Barrens and established 
a temporary camp. Daily Jim combed the country; and 
at last he took his bride into his confidence. 

Somewhere in this region, during a gréat storm of the 
previous winter, he had stumbled upon a rich platinum 


lode—five great ‘‘backbones”’ of ore-laden rock standing 
up out of the snow. Unable to find the lode again after 
the blizzard, he had resumed the search from the air. 
Through the trickery of Professor Morrison, head geolo- 
gist for the Consolidated, the company learned of Jim’s 
find, and now, with planes and men, it was watching 
Lansing’s every move. 

As winter settled down, Jim put out a trap line. One 
day a few miles from camp, he was ambushed by Boileau 
and his men; but Deedie, out for a tramp, heard the shots, 
went to Jim’s rescue, and the two shot their way to 
safety, killing three of the breeds. Both were painfully 
injured, but slowly recovered. 

Hearing of the fight and anxious about Deedie, Gilmour 
took a doctor by plane to the Musk-Ox camp. Arriving 
when Jim was away, he begged the girl to desert her hus- 
band, and when Deedie furiously ordered him to leave, 
he hinted that the young prospector was a fugitive from 
some southern province. When Jim returned, without 
telling him of Beverly’s visit Deedie asked him about 
his past, and Jim admitted that a serious charge was 
hanging over him. But he gave no inkling of its nature. 

Days later, when the Lansings were out on a trap line, 
Boileau—to avenge the death of his followers—destroyed 
the Musk-Ox camp with dynamite, and when Jim and 
Deedie returned, all their food and supplies were gone. 
With a savage storm beginning, they faced the grim pros- 
pect of covering on foot the 120 miles to the Yellowknife 


camp. 
XII (Continued) 


O DEEDIE all warmth and light and quiet seemed to 
have gone out. of the world. A blind, howling black- 
ness had swallowed her up. Time, distance and direc- 
tion no longer existed. With eyes shut and her hand 
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Nearer yet, they saw with horri- 
fied eyes that it was Jim Lansing. 


on the rope, she trudged on and on through an endless 
chaos. That rope between her and Jim seemed her only 
link with the world of the living. 

The storm was steadily getting worse. It picked up 
sheets of snow and flung them bodily against her. On the 
ridge tops it struck so violently that more than once she 
was swept entirely off her feet. Its voice had risen to a 
whistling shriek, with a low, roaring undertone; and its 
clubbing blasts sucked her breath away and made her 
gasp. Under her racquets the whole surface of the snow 
was writhing and crawling. The sky, air and earth all 
seemed churned up together. 

Jim was infinitely good to her. At intervals he would 
send encouraging tug signals back along the rope and 
would carry on meaningless little tug talks with her that 
broke the weary struggle and kept her spirits up. About 
once each hour he called a halt behind some ridge, and 
they took a five-minute rest. When he could not set up 
the sled as a windbreak he would crouch down beside her 
in such a way that he shielded her with his own body. 

The first few hours of the trek were not so bad for her. 
She was warm enough; hunger had not yet started to 
drain her strength away; and the wind at her back did 
help her along. She was beginning to feel a soreness in her 
thighs, the first signs of “‘racquet-mal,”’ but it bothered 
her very little. 

After a long time—she could not tell whether it was 
two hours or twenty—they dropped down into a deep 
valley where they had fair shelter. Jim stopped, took 
the musk-ox robe from the sled, and wrapped her up in it. 

‘‘We’re taking a half-hour rest this time, Deedie. We’ve 
got it coming to us. Remember that long slope we 
climbed, back the trail a ways? I know that place. 
We’ve come more than thirty miles down country in just 
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about six hours. That’s real traveling, Dee girl. The wind 
just doubles our speed. How’re you making out?”’ 

“Fine, Jim,’ Deedie managed. 

He snapped off the flash, to conserve it; and they sat in 
darkness. But when they got up to resume the trek, she 
found that the thirty-minute rest had not benefited but 
weakened her. The savage cold had pierced through her 
clothes; and the racquet-mal, hardly noticeable while 
she’d been moving, made her so stiff and sore that she 
could hardly stand. Jim saw what her trouble was. 
Sticking his flash in the snow for light, he gave her legs 
and thighs a vigorous rubbing. 

“That help any, Deedie?”’ 

“Lots, Jim. Thanks.”’ 

“Think you can walk along all right?” 

“Sure, Jim. I’ll make it.” 

They started on. 


Hours later, on a ridge top on down country, Jim 
halted sharply, whirled around and groped back along 
the rope, which had suddenly snapped taut on him. . 

He found Deedie on her hands and knees in the snow. 
It was the fourth time she had stumbled and fallen in the 
last ten minutes, and this time she could not get up 
again at all. 

He stooped down, helped her to her feet and steadied 
her against the clubbing blasts. 

“Poor Deedie girl,’”’ he sympathized. ‘‘All worn out and 


discouraged. Never been into anything like this before.” 


E PICKED her up in his arms, stumbled a hundred 

yards down slope, where the wind was broken, 
scooped out a little niche in the deep drift and laid the old 
musk-ox robe in it. 

“There! We’ll have a good rest and talk and get our- 
selves organized again. We’re almost halfway to Nils’ 
place. We’ll make it all right.” 

By degrees he soothed and encouraged her. More than 
the rest or what he said, it was his nearness and the 
strength of his arm about her shoulder that comforted her. 
By the light of his flash, he took out half of the caribou 
jerky and divided it. Then he snapped off the flash. 

“Here, Deedie. It’s not much, but jerky is the most 
strengthening grub I know of.”’ 

Small though it was, the share he handed her seemed 
suspiciously large to Deedie. In the darkness she reached 
out and felt his hand and discovered that after snapping 
off the flash he had given most of his portion to her and 
had kept only a bite for himself. 

“Jim! You’ve got to take your share of this. You need 
your strength, need it more than I do. Everything de- 
pends on you.” 

She made him take back his portion; but instead of eat- 
ing it, he slipped it into his pocket. 

“I’m going to put you on the sled now, Deedie,’”’ he 
said, when they got ready to go on. “‘I’ll pull you a few 
hours; and then, after a real rest like that, you’ll be able 
to walk right along again.” 

Deedie refused point-blank. ‘I won’t let you pull me! 
I won’t! I can still walk.” By way of proof she tried to 
take a step or two, but she was so stiff and so utterly 
exhausted that she toppled headlong into the snow. 

Jim picked her up, put the robe on the little toboggan, 
wrapped her up in it, and tied her on securely with the 
rope. 

““You’ve got to ride now, Deedie. It’s the wise thing. 
I want you to save your strength for the final break. 
I may not be able to haul you then.” 

Stumbling with weariness himself, he headed on south 
through the storm-torn dark. The racquet-mal was shoot- 
ing needle-sharp pains through his hips, he was weak from 
hunger, his wounded leg was beginning to ache dully, the 
savage cold was draining his strength away, and the sled 
was a heavy burden to drag through the seething, fluffy 
drifts. Only halfway to Nils’ place—sixty more miles of 
that terrible trek. 

XIII 


T SEEMED to Jim that the darkness was not so intense 

as it had been. Behind him he could see the sled and 
the bundled-up figure on it; and he hadn’t been able to do 
that since leaving their destroyed camp. Out in the 
spindrift he occasionally distinguished blackish things 
which he thought must be knobs of gray rock sticking 
above the snow. 

On the crest of a ridge he stopped a moment, took off a 
mitten and fumbled with stiffened fingers for his watch. 
Ten o’clock. So this was the dawn light, creeping back 
to the tundra. He and Deedie had been on the trail 
through the whole twenty-hour night of pitch blackness. 

The storm also seemed to be abating. Even to his tired 
brain certain signs indicated that the blizzard was really 
tailing off. 
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He glanced at the sled, saw that Deedie was asleep and 
fairly warm in the musk-ox robe; and then forced himself 
to start on. 

Halfway down the slope he stumbled against some hard 
upright thing that gave him a dazing bump on his fore- 
head. Staring bewilderedly at the object, he finally re- 
alized that it was a tree, a snow-plastered jack pine. He 
could not believe at first; brushing his eyes, he felt its 
furrowed bark and stared up at its swaying branches, 
doubting what he actually saw and felt. No aneient 
deadwood, that tree, but a living pine. Squat, storm- 
gnarled, with all its limbs twisted around to the south, it 
was a sorry caricature of a tree; but it was one of the most 
welcome sights of his life. It meant he had reached the 
edge of the timber country. 

As he rubbed his bruised forehead, he glanced down 
slope and saw other jack pines, a small drogue of them, 
toughened, scraggly veterans of the tree frontier. Twisting 
and rocking in the windy gloom, they looked like big dark 
animals pawing the snow and threatening to charge. 


OWN in the shelter of the drogue he stopped and tried 

to figure roughly where he was. He found himself 
farther down country than he had imagined. From the 
Musk-Ox Lakes to these first straggling trees was a good 
eighty miles. The Northumbria shore could not be more 
than eight or ten miles ahead. He ought to strike it at or 
near the Snow Islands, for according to his compass checks 
he had come due south with the blizzard. 

Though he was too exhausted to think clearly, he real- 
ized that since he had merely drifted with that other 
storm last January—a storm strangely like this one—he 
must have found the platinum lode somewhere west of the 
Yellowknife mouth instead of to the northeast, where he 
and Nils had centered their hunt. After finding the lode, 
he must have gone east toward the Yellowknife, passed 
the big stream without recognizing it, and wandered 
around here and there before coming back to the river 
again. 

He planned now to go on south to the great lake, turn 
east by compass and follow its shore to Nils’ camp. 

In his weariness those forty miles seemed a thousand. 
His wounded leg throbbed with pain, the racquet-mal 
made every step a sharp ache, he was gaunt and trembly 
with hunger, his snowshoes felt like bowlders tied to his 
feet. And the cold was getting at him. 

With the slackening of 
the blizzard the bitter, 
still cold was tightening 
down in earnest, as it 
always did with the lay- 
ing of the wind. He 
could notice the differ- 
ence in the last two 
hours. The air stung his 
eyes and burned his 
nostrils. If the tempera- 
ture was fifty below now, 
it would hit seventy be- 
low during the coming 
night. Seventy below 
was dangerous for any 
person to be abroad in. 
To a man without body 
fuel and on the verge of 
exhaustion, it would be 
a deadly cold. 


HE stopping of the 

sled woke Deedie out 

of her light doze. She sat 
up, looked around. 

“Where are we, Jim?” ’ 

“Down in the tree 
country, Dee,’’ he mum- 
bled. 

“Tree country?” she 
gasped. ‘‘ How farisit on 
to Nils’ place?” 

“About twenty miles,” 
he lied. 

Deedie gave a little 
cry of astonished lad- 
ness. But in the next 
breath she was reproach- 
ing him: “‘And you pulled 
me all this distance— 
when you’re so worn 
out yourself! Jim! It 
was criminal of me to 
let you But I didn’t 


She was too far gone. 
In a reeling haze 
she groped for the 
desk drawer, missed 
it, started to fall. 
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know; I thought it was only a short time since you put 
me on the sled.” 

Forgetting her racquet-mal stiffness, she pushed the 
musk-ox robe aside and tried to stand. She could not 
even get to her feet. Grasping the bole of a jack pine, 
she drew herself up and attempted to walk; but at her 
first step she fell down like a person mounted on awk- 
ward stilts. 

Jim helped her up. ‘‘ You can’t cut it, Deedie. You’d 
better get back on the sled.”’ 

She pushed his arm away and refused to listen. Cry- 
ing at her helplessness, she sat down on the toboggan 
and pummeled her legs till she could flex them a little. 
Though the pain made her gasp, she stood up to the 
tree again, tottered around it, stumbled to another tree 
and grasped a branch. 

**T can walk,” she insisted, tottering back to him. ‘‘I’m 
going to walk—all the rest of the way.” 

‘All right,”’ he agreed. “‘ You can give it a try, anyhow.” 

He took hold of her arm and helped her along. For the 
first few minutes she stumbled almost every step and 
would have fallen if he had not been holding her. But as 
she kept on fighting, the stiffness gradually wore away. 
Within a mile she could walk by herself. 


HE long rest had freshened her; the light and the 

slackening of the storm heartened her thesame as it 
did Jim. She appeared, then, in better condition than he. 
But Jim was not deceived by her appearance of strength. 
He himself, hardened by five years in the North, had a 
big reserve to draw on, and could keep going long after he 
seemed to have reached his limit; but she, a slender girl 
not yet out of her teens, had no such reserve power. 

Two miles beyond the jack-pine drogue he dropped into 
a deep narrow valley. Somehow its winding curves, its 
trees buried to their tops, and the granite ledges that 
rimmed it at intervals, looked vaguely familiar to him. 
Though he could not remember ever traversing the place 
before, he knew that sometime or other he must have 
been there. Since the valley led south and the going was 
smooth, he followed it down, knowing it would take him 
to the Northumbria shore. 

It helped him a lot for Deedie to be walking again. By 
itself the little toboggan followed easily. The gray light 
had broadened till he could see trees a hundred yards 

(Continued on Page 24) 


‘*I—I am not play acting. I wanted to see 
how it would be if I, too, went plain.” 
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pleasantly back from the highway 

and behind it the sun dipped into the 
Blue Mountains. In this soft half light, 
this blush of sunset color, the apple or- 
chard took on a new ghostly beauty—the 
low squarish stone house, the huge red 
barn and the spreading fields of the En- 
singer farm appeared as a mosaic of peace 
and plenty set upon the land. Here a 
speeding tourist’s gaze might have lin- 


[oe Ensinger farmhouse nestled 


‘gered in fleeting evening nostalgia—here 


one could wish for nothing. 

“May only,” Aunt Katie said, ‘‘and 
you can set outdoors a’ready.”’ 

“Why not, then?’’ Esther Ensinger 
was hunched on the steps, chin buried in 
her knees. ‘‘ Why couldn’t you borrow it, 
pop? ” 

“I don’t borrow on the land,” William 
Ensinger said stubbornly. “I have spoke 
it out before and I speak it out again. In 
a hunert years the Ensinger land ain’t had 
no debts on it, and I don’t set one onto it 
now.” 

‘Just a loan it would be,”’ his daughter 
pointed out. “I’d pay it back the first 
year I was art supervisor.” 

“IT don’t lend to females.”’ William’s 
voice was heavily humorous. “They up 
and get married on you and then where 
are you?”’ 

“‘She has such talents in her still,” 
Aunt Katie ruminated. 


i G ans Esther’s soft sigh was muffled 
against her knees. Her eyes passed 
over the glory of apple orchard unseeingly 
and none of the spirit of peace and con- 
tentment that lay heavy upon the farm 
was communicated to her. Here, it 
seemed, in the midst of plenty, there was 
after all something to wish for. It was 
ready cash. ‘“‘Pop.’’ She dug her chin still 
more sharply into her knees and swal- 
lowed. ‘‘We—we—och, Aunt Katie’”— 
she appealed to the comfortably rocking 
figure topped by a spotless Amish bon- 
net—‘‘ you ask him.” 

“We put our heads together on it,” 
Aunt Katie began bravely enough, “Esther 
and me. We figured out how we—how we 
could maybe ”? She, too, swallowed. 
“Tt gives the south bedroom empty,” she 
finished feebly. 

‘“‘And the east bedroom,”’ Esther put in. 

“And the spare room even.” Aunt 
Katie took a fresh breath. ‘I have thought 
for a long time how I ain’t rightly happy 
with so few to cook fur. Three in the 
family only! What’s that? Three only, 
and the help.” 

“What makes it anyhow with you 
two?” pop inquired mildly. 

“Three bedrooms empty and Aunt 
Katie with nobody to cook for.”’ Esther’s 
words came with a rush. 


““CVEVEN I had in my own home,”’ Aunt 
Katie remembered. ‘‘Seven steady 
mealers and three hired hands in the sum- 
mer. And Sundays! Och, my—Sundays. 
Twenty we had often and thirty some- 
times.” She sighed. ‘‘Here—it ain’t 
worth the while to lift up vittles fur only 
you, William. That Esther never takes 
two helps of anything.’’ She shook her 
head sadly. 
‘‘Are you making up riddles or some- 
thing?’’ William’s eyes passed from one 
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SUCH TOURISTS 


to the other in bewilderment. ‘‘Can’t you 
speak out to the point oncet?”’ 
“Tourists.”. Esther came to the point 
with a queer convulsive movement. 
“We're talking about tourists, pop.” 
‘We planned it how we would take 
such automobile riders in.”’ Aunt Katie’s 
rocker moved a little faster in agitation. 


ILLIAM ENSINGER’S chair 

groaned with the sudden slumped 
weight that was deposited on it. ‘‘Tour- 
ists,” he breathed incredulously. ‘‘Like 
them there hill Deitsch Gutmuellers!”’ 

‘They make money on them.”’ Esther 
dared not look at her father. She twisted 
her fingers. ‘‘Three hundred dollars last 
summer, Sara told me. With three hun- 
dred dollars, and the two hundred Aunt 
Katie has put by out of the market 
money, and the scholarship, I could 
Och, pop!’’ Her voice rose. “‘ The scholar- 
ship goes to waste, the bedrooms go to 
waste, Aunt Katie goes to waste.”’ 

“You leave that there to the hill 
Deitsch.’’ William Ensinger spoke with 
dignity. ‘‘Us Ensingers don’t turn our 
home into such a hotel, not now and not 
ever. Do you hear it?”’ 

‘““Pop,’”’ Esther pleaded, ‘‘you won’t 
even think about it?”’ 

*‘T don’t have to think on it,’’ he said 
decisively. ‘‘It wonders me some to hear 
you talk on it even.” 

‘Och ——”’ A new sound joined the 
chorus of evening on the Ensinger farm. 
It was a stifled sob. Esther’s head was 
buried now in her knees and three more 
sobs escaped her. She threw her head up 
then and, getting to her feet, stumbled 
into the house. 

William sat in an uneasy silence. Aunt 
Katie, silent too, rocked on. Now and 
then she stopped to listen and now and 
then she bent upon her brother a soft 
glance which, despite its gentleness, set 
him to squirming in his chair. He escaped 
from it at last. Inside the house he found 
himself tiptoeing uncomfortably, listening 
too. “‘It ain’t possible’’—he passed his 
hand over his bearded chin—‘‘ that Esther, 
where laughs always, should cry like 
that.’’ He listened again. 


“| GIVE her some elderberry to drink,” 
Aunt Katie reported, coming down 
later, ‘‘but it does no good.”’ 

*‘She has set her heart onto finishing 
that art school, it looks like.”’ 

‘““Eiven.” His sister’s slowly wagging 
head was a judgment on him. 

‘‘A Ensinger can’t borrow on his land.” 
This cry was forced from him. 

“Maybe not,” Aunt Katie agreed. 
“But such tourists could come and go and 
you would not know it even. In the fields 
you are all summer from daylight until 
dark still.” 

“Och!” He squirmed in his cushioned 
sitting-room chair, finding it no more 
comfortable than the wooden porch 
rocker. 

His eyes sought Esther’s over a stack of 
buckwheats next morning. Esther’s face 
was downeast and drained of color. His 
eyes sought his sister’s, but there was no 
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help there. ‘‘Ten buckwheats,”’ Aunt 
Katie mused sadly. ‘‘Ten only. At home 
I stood over the stove fur an hour some 
mornings. In stacks I cooked them till 
they reached up to the boys’ noses and 
toppled over sometirhes. Och’’—she 


moved restlessly—‘‘I could maybe find 


myself a place with more to cook fur.” 
Her brother’s laden fork crashed. He 
downed the shameful stack of only ten 
buckwheats. He looked uneasily again at 
his daughter and clumped from the 
house. “‘You might go down and look 
oncet at the big elm, Esther.’”’ He madea 


flustered appearance in the kitchen an 


hour later. 
Esther went listlessly, and he followed. 
“There ” He pointed. 


It was brave in yellow and black, his 


sign. It was nailed securely to the big elm’ 


at an angle designed to catch the eyes of 
passing motorists. SUCH TOURISTS TAKEN 
IN, it stated boldly. 

“Such Tourists Taken In,”’ Esther read 
slowly. She bit her lip then and a dimple 
struggled at the corner of her mouth. She 
bit her lip again, but the dimple would not 
be repressed. A gale of laughter burst 
from her as she flung herself against 
William’s solid chest. ‘‘Och. Och, pop,” 
she stumbled. ‘‘You are so good.”’ She 
kissed his cheek swiftly. “‘But couldn’t 
we’’—the dimple flashed again—‘‘say 
just ‘Tourists’?”’ | 
“““\CH, no.” Pop surveyed his handi- 

work with pardonable pride. “‘ That 
wouldn’t give out any sense. We got to 
make it plain how we take them into our 
house and’’—he shuddered slightly— 
“into our beds.” | . 

“Och, well ———”’ Esther looked back 
at the sign. She bit her lip again. ‘‘Och, 
well.”’ She ran to find Aunt Katie. 

She and Aunt Katie put their heads to- 
gether again, happily. They were im- 
mersed in plans over the week-end. The 
spotless big south bedroom was inspected 
and approved, the shining east bedroom 
and the cozy spare room were weighed 
carefully in the balance and found not 
wanting. Great-grandmom Ensinger’s 
own tulip and sunburst and red-star quilts 
were folded in geometrically neat triangles 
on beds of snowy white. Soft curtains 
blew at windows opened wide to let the 
scent of apple blossoms in. Great- 
grandmom Yeager’s rag rugs were strewn 
on shining floors. | 

Aunt Katie prodded the beds to assure 
herself afresh that they were soft and in- 
viting. Esther straightened the illumi- 
nated geburstscheins of Grandpop and 
Grandmom Ensinger carefully on the wall. 

“‘Comfort it gives and room and air and 
sun,’ Aunt Katie crooned happily. 


“ ORE comfort than in the hotel 


rooms in town,”’ Esther seconded. 
“From these windows they can look out 
on the apple orchard and from these’”— 
she skipped exultantly across the room— 
“they can see how the church steeple in 
Kimmelsdorf peeps up over the trees.” 
“‘And when the smell of the sausage and 
hot cakes comes up the back stairs 
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morningsstill,’”” Aunt Katie observed with 
satisfaction. 

“Och!” They sank down on the soft 
bed and gazed at each other blissfully. 

‘‘We’ll take in more money than the 
Gutmuellers, certainly.”’ Esther’s blue 
eyes sparkled and her dimple came and 
went entrancingly. “I will be back from 
school in three weeks to help you, Aunt 
Katie.” 

“No help I want,”’Aunt Katie scoffed. 
““Only to see eight or maybe ten set down 
to eat along is all I ask.”’ 

Her fingers moved wistfully in her 
capacious lap; they seemed to be mixing, 
stirring. Absently she scalloped an im- 
aginary pie crust with a deft thumb and 
finger. 


OURISTS came and went, in May a 
straggling few of them, in June a more 
continuous stream. Esther whisked about 
in crisp blue and pink frocks, carrying 
Aunt Katie’s fragrant home-cured ham 
and eggs and strawberries and cream to 
hungrily sniffing breakfasters. Scarcely 
were the worn bags of travelers dragged 
out of the east, the south and the spare 
bedrooms before she was busy at work 
scouring, polishing, dusting, freshening. 
No slight shadow of dust had in a hundred 
years lurked in any nook or cranny of the 
solid Ensinger house, no window pane had 
been clouded, no piece of linen but had 
had its weekly bleaching in the sun. But 
this summer set a new high in spotlessness. 
“They said they would like to stay a 
month,”’ Esther reported gleefully in the 
summer kitchen. ‘‘ Eight to breakfast!”’ 
Aunt Katie gloated one morning. “Och, 
that is something like.” 

“Fifteen’’—Aunt Katie’s cup of bliss 
ran over on a certain Sunday afternoon— 
“fifteen to dinner even. Och, my!” She 
sank wearily into a chair on the side 
porch. She smiled, and sighed, and 
smiled again, wielding her turkey-feather 
fan. 

“‘A fifteen-dollar start on the week.” 
William came out of a brown study. 
“They bring the news in too.” He 
nodded slowly. He no longer stomped 
from view when a.tourist party turned in 
at the lane. 3 

Esther, in her accustomed place on the 
steps, leaned her head far back against 
a pillar and closed her eyes. She was see- 
ing figures in a bank book. 


HE seat pop had built long ago in the 
elm tree to which his gaudy sign was 
nailed was the coolest place on all the 
farm on a late June morning. Esther 
leaned back against cushions and her 
eyes were hazy on the way to Kimmels- 
dorf. Tourists. They tired you out some, 
she reflected. ‘“‘Och.” Her eyes came 
slowly downward, fixed themselves upon 
a car maneuvering on the highway. 
“Another one,” she sighed. She peered 
again through the leaves. “Two more.” 
The car had come to a stop. It backed 
slowly and shifted for position. 
“There!”’ a man’s triumphant voice 
said. ‘“‘What did I tell you?” 
There was a startled gasp of laughter. 


~ “T’d never have believed it,” a girl’s voice 


said. Esther parted the leaves a little and 
looked down. The girl was in white and a 
(Continued on Page 67) 


‘*T am the same now as before. 
I have no use for such kisses.”’ 


of death fighters in the Red Brick Building on the 
Hill in Washington, was just beginning his vacation 
last summer when it was interrupted by telegraphic or- 
ders from Washington. Surgeon Armstrong must proceed 


(J of aeatn ARMSTRONG, of that formidable band 


without delay to St. Louis. Here an epidemic of the 
mysterious sleepy death had just exploded. 

Many will remember Armstrong’s fight against the 
parrot terror, psittacosis, in the gloomy, stinking base- 
ment of the Red Brick Building four years ago. That was 
when his assistant, Shorty Anderson, died fighting 
this death spread by talking pets, and when Arm- 
strong himself came within an ace of dying. It — 
was Armstrong’s blood that was sent to Idaho a 
little while back to help save Mrs. Borah from the 
parrot death. It was this same burly, good-natured 
Ohioan who had just schemed a way to guard 
against the peculiar sleeping sickness that some- 
times follows smallpox vaccination. | 

So it is no wonder that the United States Public 
Health Service kicked him out of his vacation into 
the front line in the fight against the invasion of 
St. Louis by this malignant sleepiness, encephalitis. 
He arrived there to find a summer hot as only St. 
Louis summers know how to be. It was drier than 
any summer recorded since the beginning of re- 
cording in 1837. So that the streams round about 
had dwindled to little pools connected by threads 
of trickling water. And on the surface of these 
pools you found matted masses of mosquito wig- 
glers; and where there was this deadly sleep there, 
too, were mosquitoes. If they’d been thicker—so 
says Surgeon Louis Williams—they’d have bumped 
against one another in the air. 

The thicker the clouds of mosquitoes, the more 
folks you’d find shivering despite the heat, and 
complaining of splitting headaches that were only 
soothed a few days later by that dangerous sleep 
from which—too. often—there was no waking. 
Mosquitoes? Well, what about them? A microbe? 
No one could find it 

So here was Armstrong, sweating, laughing, 
never worried, and altogether a cool egg, no doubt 
of it. He was:in no sense the generalissimo, but 
only one among those scientific shock troops who 
now, in a couple of almost sleepless months, pro- 
ceeded to find out more about this sleepy mystery 
than had been learned before in sixteen years of 
searching the world over. 

The tale is here told partly from Charley Arm- 
strong’s angle because I have had the luck to hear 
much of these bizarre doings from him personally. 
His veracity equals his eagerness to give all others 
credit. At the end you’ll see he’s played some small part 
in those discoveries that stir so much hope against future 
epidemics of this brain inflammation that will attack 
again, as sure as the sun will rise tomorrow. 


IT 


| abate aati is a baby among the plagues that 
murder mankind. It is an altogether nasty and in- 
sidious baby, born to threaten us so short a time ago as 
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1917. At least it was then that the sleepy death 
was first seen and recorded by the brilliant 
Doctor Constantin von Economo. Those were 
great scientific days in old Vienna. For, at the 
very moment Economo was spying out this 
absolutely new brain sickness, his famous mas- 
ter, Wagner-Jauregg, was curing the worst brain 
sickness of all—paresis—by malaria. : 

This new sleepy death was a no-account 
slaughter and in no way comparable to the 
mass military murder then saddening Vienna. 
It was a tiny epidemic of hardly more than a 
dozen cases that caught the curiosity of the 
sharp-eyed Von Economo. “This, if I may say 
so,’”’ reported our Austrian doctor, “is a kind 
of sleeping sickness, generally prolonged, of 
which the first symptoms are usually acute 
headache and nausea.” 

Then the sickness went fantastic. The eyes 
of these unfortunate folks became heavy- 

_lidded, and played the strange tricks of seeing 

double and not focusing that we’ve all ex- 
perienced when we’ve been awake too long. 
Then they went into a weird sleep, sometimes 
heavy and sometimes delirious. Economo could 
easily awaken these sleepy people and they’d 
change from their crazy dreaming into beings 
who were completely compos mentis. They’d 
stand up when told 
to; they’d walk; they’d 
sensibly answer ques- 
tions. Then the mo- 
ment you left them 
alone they’d go right 
back into this delir- 
ious sleepiness! 

This might last for, days, 
weeks, even months, and they’d 
awaken, slowly, limply, in a ter- 
rible exhaustion. Or it might last 
for.a few days till they slept 
for always. Five of the first 
eleven went to sleep that 
deepened into death. 

Economo called on his scien- 
tific pal, Von Wiesner, to help 


him probe into the brains of 
those unhappy dead ones. For 
a few days there was excite- 
ment, with them thinking they’d 
given the sleeping death to 
monkeys. Maybe they’d trapped 
the microbe! It was only ascien- 
tific blunder. But this they did 
see, accurately: through their 
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microscopes they spied spots of inflammation in the gray 
matter of the brains of those folks gone West. It was 
hardly enough to account for the deadliness of this sleep- 
iness. But here was something sinister: here were little 
gangs of white blood cells—phagocytes supposed to de- 
fend their owners by eating invading microbes. Here they 
were, making breakfasts instead on their brother cells of 
the brain. But never a microbe. Nothing to account for 
the sleepy murder. 

What you could say, scientifically, about this encepha- 
litis was that microscopically it was the twin of infantile 
paralysis. Only, instead of paralyzing your muscles it 
paralyzed your thoughts. But—ho-hum—there were only 
eleven cases in Vienna. Wasn’t it possible this disease was 
only a nasty little scientific curiosity? 

Then suddenly the very next year this sleepy death of 
Von Economo’s began to explode.all over—in France, Eng- 
land, Austria, America. It was a menace now. It was a 
danger as new as it was terrible, confused at first with the 
flu pandemic just then starting, yet surely not influenza. 


Il 


NCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA was what Von 

Economo had dubbed it. Now in England many 
cases started with anything but lethargy. A healthy farm 
girl walking homeward from the fields behind her team of 
horses suddenly felt her eyes go funny and imagined she 
was driving a whole drove of the animals. A quiet, well- 
behaved boy, gardening in the 
grounds of a Boys’ Home, began 
dancing himself into a wild de- 
mentia. Sometimes the deadly 
sleep came on_  insidiously: a 
father always gay and loving with 
his children now took no notice of 
them and sat as if brooding before 
thefire. Again, thesleepiness struck 
a victim like a bolt from the blue: 
one person was found standing 
grotesquely before the washbowl, 
asleep halfway through his ablu- 
tions. 

The sleepy death struck down 
thousands while its equally mys- 
terious big brother, flu, sickened 
millions. Yet encephalitis was more 


awful. You see, death that carried 
off forty out of every hundred was 
its least tragic consequence. Be- 
cause, of all who woke out of their 
delirious sleep, many Cetrer might 
have died 

Young men and women aa up 
from this brain sickness changed 
tragically. Constantin von Economo 


James P. Leake, Public Health Service 
leader of the sleepy-death campaign, 
also went through the mosquito test. 


records it with grim beauty: ‘‘ Young people one had known 
in their prime,”’ he says, “‘now appear senile, emaciated, 
bent, with demented, greasy faces, dripping mouths and 
trembling chins, and drag themselves along with a hesi- 
tating gait.” 

Our good Austrian was doctor first, then scientist. 
There’s no end to the drugs, serums, he shot into these 
forlorn ones. “‘To look at these old people of twenty or 
thirty years of age,” said Von Economo, “‘is most terrible 
for the physician. . . . He can neither hope nor hold out 
hope . . . and is obliged, practically helpless, to watch 
this merciless progress of destruction.” 

There was a horribly varied catalogue of the damage 
this mild inflammation of the brain might leave behind it. 
Brilliant children came out of it into that idiotic state of 
insanity called dementia precox. Or a formerly model 
boy convalesced out of his sleepiness to vigorous health, 
but no better than a moral degenerate. ‘‘ Full of pertness 
and chatter,” says Von Economo, ‘“‘such boys annoy 
strangers in the street. They tramp, lie, steal, beg, write 
on walls, squander all the money they can lay their hands 
on, indulge in sexual misbehavior of every kind, play 
about with fire, and commit other dangerous acts.” 

So, during the early 1920’s, not a few, but thousands, 
were changed into a pitiful human flotsam. Again like its 
nasty twin, infantile paralysis, there was no rime or reason 
to the way the sleepy terror sneaked through populations. 
Rarely, as in the Girls’ Home in Derby, England, a dozen 
youngsters might be stricken at a swoop, the illness travel- 
ing direct from sick to healthy. Yet this enigmatic plague 
might jump whole cities, counties, states, leaving millions 
unharmed between. 

Dr. Josephine Neale tells how the pestilence hit our 
land in the autumn of 1918. Four cases popped up in 
New York, then one in Iowa, again another in West 
Virginia, followed by yet others, in Chicago, Texas, 
Louisiana 

What capricious virus was it that could jump so, leav- 
ing millions well and happy? What microbe could pass 
invisibly over mountains? Was there a microbe? Or would 
searchers go back to belief in miasms, demons? 


IV 


| ve a moment things looked hopeful. In September, 
1919, in England, it looked as if searcher McIntosh had 
trapped the microbe in monkeys. 

He shot a little of the inflamed brain of one of those 
girls dead in the Derby epidemic into the brain of a live 
monkey. A thorough man, a Scotsman, he tried to make 
doubly sure, and shot a still bigger dose into that same 
monkey’s belly, and in a week rejoiced to see that un- 
happy creature throw a fit, and pretty soon grow feverish, 
and tremble, and become excitable, and finally sink into 
a beautiful lethargy. The beast’s brain had the identical 
spotty inflammation round its little blood vessels that 
marked the ill in humans. Happy, McIntosh passed the 
plague to another monkey. Then, will-o’-the-wisp that 
it was, he lost it! 
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Louis L. Williams, Jr., who risked 
his life to learn whether the infec- 
tion was transmitted by mosquitoes. 


You understand, McIntosh couldn’t actually spot a 
microbe in either of these monkeys’ brains. But then, 
what matter? Mightn’t he have been dealing here with a 
species of those fantastically strangest of all forms of life, 
the midget microbes? These were exceedingly tiny beings, 
of a girth hardly more than a twenty-five-millionth of an 
inch, four times more infinitesimal than the strongest 
known microscope could uncover. As small as Tom 
Thumb compared to old Goliath. 

Already microbe hunters knew that there were many 
such almost atomically tiny forms of life teeming in that 
sinister cellar below all visibility. There’s many a visible 
microbe that’s harmless and even friendly to humanity. 
But the one way to learn the very existence of these sub- 
visible assassins was to catch them murdering other be- 
ings a billion times bigger than they were themselves. 
You know there’s deadly life there because you can start 
from a wee bit of the tissue of one sick animal, and by 
injecting this into another, the midget microbes multiply 
by murder from animal to animal to animal ad infinitum, 
so long as you keep on injecting. 

These ugly forms of subvisible life refuse to be strained 
out by the finest filters made of porcelain. There are those 
who produce the mosaic disease of tobacco, the polyhedral 
disease of insects,.the distemper of dogs, the jumping ill 
of sheep, the pox of cows, the cholera of hogs, and the 
infantile paralysis, yellow fever, of human beings. 

Yet the sleepy death remained a riddle. Microbe hunt- 
ers, and among them eminent professors who should have 
known better, set to sacrificing numerous rabbits under 
the delusion that the midget microbe causing our common 
garden variety of cold sore might also cause the sleepy 
death. This fantastic blunder set the truth back ten years 
and longer. And now, as the pandemic died down in 
Europe and America, it flared in a strange deadly new 
form in Japan—killing four thousand out of seven thou- 
sand stricken. 

And still no microbe. There were those who had windy 
word fights that this was not precisely the sleepy death 
of Von Economo. But it was tweedledum and tweedledee 
till somebody trapped the unseen bugs of both in ani- 
mals. Were sinister, absolutely elusive new forms of sub- 
visible life arising? Or were human brains growing weaker, 
less resistant? y 


OW from Bohemia, England, Holland, came reports 

of an entirely different kind of encephalitis to the Red 
Brick Building on the Hill in Washington. They threw a 
shadow over a triumph that’s been sacred to every death 
fighter since those old days when Edward Jenner went to 
school to learn science from English milkmaids. What was 
surer than this: that mild, harmless cowpox, that midget 
microbe called “vaccinia,” had all but wiped out the 
scourge of smallpox? 

But was smallpox vaccination harmless? Of course! 
Really enlightened countries were so certain of it that, 
like healthy Holland, they’d made vaccination com- 
pulsory. Now, in these European countries, and especially 
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Charles Armstrong, who has found a 
method that promises to help young 
bodies to resist the sleeping sickness. 


in Holland, where death rates were so low they had to try 
to control the birth rate, thousands of husky school kids 
were submitting to these no-account vaccine scratches. 
They were proud of their harmless blisters. But now a 
certain very few of them—it was weird that it happened 
exactly ten days later—began to vomit, become stiff- 
necked, twist up into convulsions, sink into stuporous 
sleep and die 

Not many, you understand. Not more than one out of 
every six thousand vaccinated, and often less than this 
proportion. And this post-vaccination sleepy death was 
mostly, and strangely, tucked away in little villages. No 
use making hullaballoo about it! Yet here in this one 
hamlet of seven hundred, three cases of this new sort of 
sinister sleepiness popped up out of only twenty-one 
youngsters vaccinated—in one week | 

That was too much to keep corked up in so small a 
village. Now the news sneaked round by grapevine radio. 
Now in a very few years one hundred and twenty-four 
cases had piled up—thirty-eight dying from this harmless 
dose designed to protect them. 

Dutch citizens took notice. Compulsory vaccination 
was repealed. 


HO blames health guardians for becoming a little 

worried at this peril to the very greatest triumph of 
modern medicine? It seemed absolutely impossible that 
this tame, kindly, midget microbe of cowpox could turn on 
mankind; so great a discovery surely could not turn on its 
discoverers. Is it any wonder the ordinarily sober scien- 
tists invented explanations for this mysterious murder 
that were positively theological? 

Savants pointed out that this new and rare sleepy death 
gnawed not at the gray but at the white matter of the 
brains of these child victims. It wasn’t true encephalitis. 
It never traveled from one child to another. It was most 
common in children, but occasionally attacked older 
people. But why had these children died? And hadn’t 
their death been sleepy? 

Imaginary germs were blamed, but not discovered. And 
this was true: that the only form of midget microbe dis- 
covered in the brains of these pitiful dead was the small- 
pox vaccine virus, innocently showing up in the form of 
little vaccine blisters on the skins of living rabbits when 
bits of those brains were rubbed into those rabbits’ skins. 

Now this post-vaccinal encephalitis showed up in our 
own country, very few cases of it—only ninety-seven in the 
past few years. ... 

You understand our death fighters would not for a mo- 
ment think of stopping vaccination. After all, the post- 
vaccination sleepy death is only at a rate of one per 350,- 
000 vaccine points sold in our country. And two years ago 
better than 46,000 cases of smallpox were reported be- 
cause of neglect to vaccinate. So the choice is clear. 
There certainly should be no hesitation to vaccinate, when 
you remember how incomparably more devastating small- 
pox would be, than this rare post-vaccination sleepy death. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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BETTER CONDITIONS 


GRICULTURE in 1934 is on a decidedly different footing than 
it has been for some time. Its situation has undergone certain 
basic changes for the better. 

Foremost among these changes is the passing of cheap and ex- 
cessive supplies of grain. The yield per acre in 1933 of the six 
important grain crops—wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye and the 
sorghums—was one of the lowest on record. Even including the 
carry-over, they represent the smallest supply of grain per capita in 
many years. The drop in available grain per farm animal is esti- 
mated at 500 pounds below the 1928-32 average. 

The supply and price of grain affect agriculture more broadly 
than any other single factor of its own making. An oversupply of 
cheap grain recently existed in this country. Such a condition 
normally causes an increased production and feeding of livestock. 
Ten-cent corn, with other grain at proportionately low prices, in 
1932 and early in 1933 had precisely this result. The number of 
meat animals marketed last year was with one exception the 
largest year’s total on record. 

This does not include animals slaughtered in ‘tas Government’s 
initial hog-reduction campaign. The volume of meat marketed was 
nearly one billion pounds greater than in the preceding year, and 
more than one-half of the increase consisted of beef. | 

Recent troubles of dairying, with its surplus stocks, low prices and 
strikes, may also be traced largely to several years of cheap feeds. 

This situation unfortunately came at a time when consumer 
buying power was low. The combination of cheap feeds, surplus 
production and industrial depression reacted upon one another to 
the further handicap of both producers and consumers. 

The sharp reduction in feed grains last year appears to have 
turned the tide. Shipments of stock and feeder cattle inspected at 
stockyard markets into the Corn Belt during the last half of 1933 
were the smallest in fifteen years. 

Higher corn prices, strengthened by the Government’s loans on 
corn in storage, have made the corn-hog ratio unfavorable for 
feeding. In midwinter last year the ratio stood at 16 to 1; at the 
same time this year it was well under 8 to 1. Even a less unfavor- 
able ratio has, in the past, acted as a check on hog production. How 
much further the corn-hog limitation plan will reduce production is 
yet to be determined. But, from natural causes alone, the market- 
ing of a much smaller volume of meat this year seems in prospect. 

That the 1934 wheat crop will be small again seems equally likely. 
A continued deficiency of moisture, soil blowing and lack of snow 
cover got the Southwest crop off to another bad start. Veteran crop 
observers estimate a crop somewhat above last year’s, but otherwise 
smaller than for many years past. 

A. number of factors seem likely to cut the Northwest spring 
wheat crop also. The crop-reduction campaign should be most effec- 
tive with it, for there are no other areas that can be put into spring 
wheat. Grasshopper infestation has been spreading in that section 
for several years. Recent surveys indicate a widening of the infes- 
tation to other states and two Canadian wheat-growing provinces. 

Meanwhile the once staggering wheat surplus is melting away 
fast. It is estimated that there is now 200,000,000 bushels less wheat 
in the United States than a year ago. This tremendous shrinkage 
becomes more significant in view of the 1934 prospects. One definite 
effect is to relieve the customary feed grains of the pressure of sur- 
plus wheat, which might be turned to feed use. 

Of the major field crops, only cotton still has an abnormal surplus. 
And in its case various factors have operated to keep prices at a 
profitable level to a majority of growers. The Government’s crop- 
control and price-raising measures have been more successful with 
cotton than any other product. Due to heavy takings, both at 
home and abroad, the surplus is more than two million bales below 
that of last year. If, through natural causes and the acreage 
reduction campaign, the 1934 crop is kept within normal require- 
ments further progress should result. Inasmuch as the other cotton- 
growing areas of the world have about reached their practical 
limits, the American crop is the chief price-determining factor. 

Large storage holdings of some farm products remain to be worked 
off. But certain of the primary causes of oversupply have been 
removed. For the first time in several years a substantial part of 
agriculture seems due for a respite from the burden of abundance. 
It is a condition that should contribute materially to the general 
business improvement. 


CULTURE BY INJECTION 


GOOD deal of pontifical pap is being spoken and written these 
days regarding the problem of ‘“‘our new leisure.” It is as- 
sumed, and probably correctly, that from now on the laborer and 
the office worker, perhaps even the farmer, will find themselves 
possessed of more idle time; and some of our more theoretical 
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leaders seem to feel that the moment has arrived to launch a great 


' educative campaign dealing with the proper utilization of non- 


working hours. 
Consequently, we hear much sober talk of establishing in our 


‘ high schools and colleges—and in the night schools—classes in 


Sociological Efficiency, Uses of Leisure, Idle Moments and other 
gravely stuffy courses of study. Apparently, the whole field of 
recreation is to be analyzed, charted and graphed, and we are to be 
told didactically what is good for the brain cells and what is bad for 
the soul. All of which will be about as resultful as shouting at the 
sun to halt in its march across the heavens. 

A thing which many of our educators seem never to have learned 
is that you can’t squirt culture into folks with a pedagogical hypo- 
dermic. About all you can do for the average citizen of this planet is 
to lay before him those things which wise men have found pleasur- 
able and worth while, and if the exposure doesn’t “‘take’”’ you can 
be reasonably sure that the case is hopeless. A great deal may 
depend, however, on how the exposure is made. 

There once lived and taught, at a college of our acquaintance, an 
amiable old professor of literature who for some blessed reason had 
never become entangled in any modern theories of how to cultivate 
culture. He probably couldn’t have plotted a curve for this or that 
if his life had depended upon it. But he loved his subject, and his 
affection for words well chosen was a.thing contagious. Few sat in 
his classes who did not come away with at least some dim realiza- 
tion of the beauty and grandeur of great literature. His method of 
exposure was simple and attractive. 

It is perfectly true that a big job confronts our schools. A 
citizenry with more leisure time probably needs leadership—but 
leadership with a saving sense of hu:nor, a mellow understanding 
of humanity. If our educators are to be of real service in this 
emergency, they will have to scrap fadism, cease trying to diagram 
and alphabetize the processes of self-improvement, and spend more 
time spreading before the masses—simply and attractively—the 
fruits of wisdom and beauty which have come to us down through 
the centuries. If this be educational heresy, it at least has the 
virtue of being the truth. 

It may be that there are a great many people in this land of ours 
who now have no taste for good reading and for eloquent music and 
art, but who have the capacity to enjoy these and other gracious 
diversions if deftly led to them. But start telling these folks in dull 
platitudes what is good for them, and they will flee from self- 
improvement as from a plague. 


EROSION 


MAN in a Middle Western community has had the effects of 

soil erosion impressed upon him in a simple but striking way. 

As a boy he liked to fish, and still does. Of recent years he has 

noticed that the creeks have become shallower. The “‘deep holes” 

that he remembered along Turkey and Cedar creeks were deep no 
longer. 

It was a mystery to him for a while. Then all at once the reason 
came to him. The thick timber that once grew along the streams 
has been largely cut away. Plowed fields extend on both sides 
almost down to the creek banks. Over the years the soil from 
these fields has been gradually washing into the streams. Some of 
it was carried away by the spring freshets, the rest settled to the 
beds of the creeks, slowly filling them up. 

But there were, he found, some exceptions. One is a creek that 
runs through a still heavily wooded area. Another is a stream 
bounded on both sides by hilly grassland, used for pasture. Both 
are as deep now as they were in his boyhood. His discovery has 
made another advocate of erosion control. 


CONSCIENCE 


NE of the rules found in the boyhood copybook of George 

Washington was this: “‘ Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire—conscience.’”’ How much this rule 
impressed itself upon him cannot be known. But he lived as though 
he squared his course by it. 

Conscience is described in one of Wordsworth’s poems as “‘God’s 
most intimate presence in the soul.” To Browning it was “the 
great beacon-light God sets in all.’”’ Whatever its source, it is an 
inward direction toward the right. The experience of mankind is 
that one does well to follow its guidance. Whoever makes a practice 
of doing so can walk, as Milton said, ‘‘attended by a strong- 
abiding champion.” 

There are doubtless various principles of living that will work out 
well. But one of the surest was stated by Paul in his defense before 
the Roman governor, Felix. It is given in Acts xxiv, 16, as follows: 


‘‘And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience 


void of offense toward God and toward men.’ 


Editor 
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explaining all about gyroscopes to anybody who 
will listen. 

So now I have had all the intricacies of animation 
and technicolor explained to me by the best experts 


Walt Disney. You don’t see him in his 
pictures, but you hear him; he has been 
Mickey Mouse’s voice since the beginning. 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 
SQUEALS 


to J. P. MCEVOY 


HAVE just had a long talk with Mickey Mouse. I 
wanted to know how he got that way. I wanted to 
know how he could jump around and dance and sing; 
and since, like Mickey Mouse, I too am a simple child of 
nature, I thought the best way to find out was to go and 
ask him. So I had my secretary get his secretary on the 
phone and make an appointment for an interview. 
“What is your business with Mickey Mouse?”’ said the 
secretary very briskly. | 
But my secretary, who is just as brisk—if not brisker— 
said, ‘Mr. McEvoy wants to talk to Mickey Mouse him- 
self. In a pinch he will talk to Minnie. If he can’t see 
Minnie he will talk to any of the Three Little Pigs, except 
the grouchy one. The one who says, ‘Work and play don’t 
mix.’ Mr. McEvoy thinks he is a disagreeable, smug little 
citizen and he won’t have any part of him. If he can’t 
talk to the Three Little Pigs he will talk to the Big Bad 
Wolf, but he doesn’t need an appointment for that, be- 
cause all he has to do is open the door and let him in.” 
Well, you know how secretaries are. The best thing to 
do is let them out-brisk each other, and while they are 
wearing each other down you just go ahead and get things 
done. And that’s how I got to see Mickey Mouse himself. 


TO DISNEY IN SELF-DEFENSE 


SAID, “Suppose I didn’t have a secretary to make an 

appointment for me, who would I get in touch with? 
Walt Disney, of course. All I have to do is call Walt 
Disney and say, ‘I would like to have you introduce me 
to Mickey Mouse, and before you ask me why I will tell 
you. I want to know how a few pen and ink lines and a 
few dabs of color can come alive and dance and sing and 
make millions go around hollering ‘“‘Who’s Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?” until it becomes a menace. I want to 
know how all this started, and where it is going, and when 
it will end.’”’ 


So I did just that; and in no time at all I was going 
east on Hollywood Boulevard until I came to the Dis- 
ney Studios, and in less time than that I was sitting in 
Walt Disney’s office asking him a lot of questions. 

“This is not idle curiosity,” I said. “It’s self- 
defense. For years now, thousands of people have 
asked me, ‘How do they make those animated pic- 
tures?’ And for months now, many more thousands 
have said, ‘You write for the movies, don’t you?’ 
And I say, ‘Sh-h-h, not so loud.’ ‘But you do,’ they 
insisted, and while I waited for them to ask me what 
I wrote they would one and all wind up and say, ‘I 
wish you would tell me one thing. How are the 
Mickey Mouse pictures made?’ So you see, Walt, I 
have to find out so I can tell ’em, and then maybe 
they will ask me something about myself.”’ 

So, Disney told me all about it. He made little 
drawings and diagrams and called in his technical 
staff to explain in detail all the intricate processes 
by which fifteen thousand separate little drawings 
are changed into seven hundred feet of magic, and 
when he had finished I thanked him and told him I 
would explain it all to you, my dear public. And that 
is just what I am going to do now, and when I am 
finished you will understand it as well as I do—and I 
don’t understand it at all. 

I have often suspected that Mrs. McEvoy’s little 
boy Joseph is a trifle dumb. Realization reared its 
ugly head many times during my scholastic career, 
but it never really moved in on me until about a year 
ago when a shipful of engineers and college professors 
spent seven days explaining the principle of the 
gyroscope to me. They even took me down to the 
bottom of the Conti di Savoia in relays and showed 
me the three big gyroscopes there. They started 
them and stopped them, and had me start them and 
stop them, then took me 
upstairs and shut me in 
a room with little models 
and helped me play with 
them all afternoon; and 
as they explained I lis- 
tened, and as I listened 
I understood, but when 
they stopped talking I 
couldn’t remember what 
they had said. Which 
has never since pre- 
vented me, however, from 


in the world, and you are going to get the benefit of 
what I have forgotten. Somewhere you may be able 
to read between the lines which I have left out and 
learn something which I never knew about a lot of 
things I can’t remember. But I haven’t much hope. 
And now with those few vague, general and totally 
inadequate remarks we dissolve again to Walt Dis- 
ney’s office. Disney speaking. 

“It is really very simple,” said Disney, who has 
bright eyes and a little mustache and looks just a 
tiny bit like Mickey himself. (In fact, when you hear 
Mickey on the screen you are really listening to Dis- 
ney, who has been Mickey’s voice since the beginning.) 


HITLER FROWNS ON MICKEY 


“"‘DEMEMBER those little books of drawings you 

used to get in Crackerjack boxes. You riffled 
the pages very quickly and the drawing moved. It 
was a face laughing, or a figure jumping.”’ I remem- 
bered. “‘ Well, that is all there is to it. Take the Three 
Little Pigs " : 

I am afraid I winced. ‘‘I can’t any more,” I said. 
“You take ’em.”’ 

“‘T’ve had them,” said Disney. “If I hear Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf just once more, I’ll jump 
out the window.” : 

“You and me, hand in hand,” I said. 

‘We just finished doing them in French,” he said, 
“and Spanish.” 

“What do they sing in Spanish?” 

“Who Has a Fear of the Wolf Grand and Fero- 
cious?” 

“And German?”’ 

“We're out of Germany,” said Disney shyly. “‘ You 
see, Hitler, thinks Mickey Mouse is not serious 
enough. But Mussolini likes him, so maybe we 
will do Three Little Pigs in Italian too.” 

‘‘What I’d like to 
know,” I said, “is how 
you did them in English 
in the first place. How 
do you make little draw- 
ings sing and dance?”’ 

“Well, first you start off 
with a story. We have a 
story department.” 

“And conferences?” 

“At lunch. We all sit 
around, discuss the story 

(Continued on Page 64) 


Model sheets from which the animators and the in-betweeners 
worked out the character action shown in the Three Little Pigs. 
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INDOOR 
ARCHERY 


HERE’S lots 
"ct sport with 

indoor archery — 
and good practice, 
too, for the real 
thing outdoors. To 
make the set de- 
scribed, any springy 
wood will do, but 
the best and easiest 
to get is bamboo; 
the kind of pole 
that comes rolled 
inside a new rug, or 
an old fishing pole. 

First, saw off a 
piece two sections 
long, leaving one of 
those queer lumps, 
called nodes, in the 
center and cutting 
just inside the end 
nodes—1. With a 
knife split this in 
half by placing one end on the floor and 
forcing down from the other end. Then split 
a half-inch piece off one of these halves—2. 
Next cut the ends to take the bowstring, 
and smooth the rough edges by scraping 
with the knife—38. 

Tie half-inch loops in a piece of strong 
string so that when finished it will be an 
inch and a half shorter than the bow. Keep 
the string off the bow when not in use—38A. 

For the arrows use the piece you split 
the bow from, and first saw off one end, 
close to the node—4. The node is the 
toughest part of the bamboo and makes a 
good point. Shape the node to a point, and 
directly behind the node cut a notch about 
an inch long and deep enough all around to 
take several layers of tin or lead foil, which 
is cut in strips and wrapped around until it 
is flush with the body of the arrow. This 
weights the head of the arrow. Now 
scrape the arrow smooth with the knife, 
so that it is round or square, instead of 
flat, as it was when you first split it. 
Then, at the back end, carefully make 
two right-angle splits about two inches 
down into the arrow—5. Into these you 
slide the guides, or vanes, which are cut 
from stiff. paper—5-A. These keep the 
arrow straight in its flight. Bind the end 
behind the guides with thread and tie; trim 
the guides as shown in 6. File a notch at 
the end, to take the bowstring. 

The length of the bow and arrows will 
vary, because the length of the sections 
in the bamboo will determine the size, 
but if you use this method, they will al- 
ways be in proportion. —G. H. SuLZER. 


PATHFINDING 


HE game that the scouts of our troop 
like best is pathfinding. 

To play it we form a path five feet wide 

by means of a double line of chairs. This 


 Stiffpaper 
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path is usually forty-five feet long, and 
contains three or four twists. If you are 
short of chairs, outline the path with 
string. 

A pathfinder is then chosen. He is al- 
lowed one minute to memorize the twists 
in the trail. After he fixes these in his 
mind he is led to the beginning of the path, 
where he is blindfolded. He then walks as 
far as he can without leaving the trail or 


_ Piece of I’ Bamboo about 22" long 


Bow and Arrows 
g/9 Lndoor he Oe ate 


bumping into a 
chair. The scout 
who goes the far- 
thest is the winner. 
In case of a tie 
the path is altered 
and the tying con- 
testants follow the 
new trail until the 
champ is found. 
We also play this 


beri into 


game out-of-doors, 
the scouts forming 
the trail. While 
playing this, every- 
one must remain 
ilent Gish he Aine 
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RUBBER GUNS a notin or o Pe | 
HESE guns, any 
of which you can 


easily make, use 
bands cut from an 
old inner tube for ammunition. For games 
such as Cop and Robber or Cowboy and 
Indian they are ideal. The machine gun, 
particularly, is of big advantage to the 
player of one of these games because of the 
rapidity of fire. 

Let’s make the Goose Gun—a simple, 
long-range arm, first. This is cut, with 
saw and knife and plane, from a white pine 
board three-quarters of an inch thick, six 
inches wide and three feet long. Make the 
barrel square for twelve inches, then in- 
crease its depth to one and a half inches, 


_and finally shape the stock, as shown, for a 


length of perhaps twelve inches. The top 
edges of the barrel should be well rounded 
with sandpaper over the portion wherein 
the notches occur. Make a notch in the 
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< - | ¢ Goose Gun 
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front of the barrel, sand the gun well all 
over, and make ten or more notches three- 
eighths of an inch deep and a quarter inch 
wide in the portion indicated. These can be 
cut with a saw, the wood between each pair 
of cuts being chipped out with a chisel. 
Do this job carefully, to prevent breakage 
of the remaining wood. 

Now bore asmall hole vertically through 
the barrel just ahead of the notches and 
another just back 
of the last notch. 
Knot one end of a 
stout cord, such as 
a trot-line, and run 
this up through the 
front hole; continue 
it down through the 
rear hole and, with 
four or five inches 
hanging, tie a small 
wire ring to this 
end. Theringserves 
as a trigger. Stretch 
your inner-tube 
bands, which 
should be cut about 
a quarter inch wide, 
from the muzzle 
back to the first 
notchoverthe cord. 
Place the next band 
in the next notch 
over the cord, and 
so on until the gun 
has been all loaded. 

Now to_ shoot, 
raise the gun and 
pull the ring, which 
lifts out the bands 
one at a time. 


Here is shown each step in making the bow and arrows. 
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These rubber guns are just the thing for your Cowboy and Indian games. 


At the right is a snappy pistol, working 
on the same principle except that the grip 
and barrel are separate pieces and the rear 
end of the cord runs up under the barrel, 
holding it in place. Two nails through the 
top of the barrel ‘into the grip and a screw 
through from underneath will hold the 
pieces together. See that the top edges of 
this barrel are also rounded. 

The machine gun shown above is with- 
out doubt the one that will appeal to 
you most, because of its large number of 
shots, and the speed with which it may be 
fired. Cut the barrel twenty-two inches 
long, three-quarters of an inch thick and 
one inch high, and make a series of fourteen 
or fifteen notches, as shown. Cut out the 
stock and turn one screw through the 
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barrel into the stock at the breech and 
another from underneath at the front of 
the stock. Bend a piece of strap iron to 
form a U to fit over stock and barrel and 
drill five holes to match in each side, as 
shown. The lower holes are for small nails 
to hold it in place. The top pair of holes is 
for a cotter pin, with a nail bent at right 
angles thrust through the eye and soldered 
for the crank. 

Insert the pin, spread the ends, then 
with a screw driver spread the pin slightly 
inside the ends of the strap iron. Twill 
tape, three-quarters of an inch wide, is 
fastened in front of the notches with wire 
twisted underneath, and the rear end of 
the tape put through the cotter pin. When 
the crank is turned this winds up. 

— DALE R. VAN Horn. 


SPECIALISTS IN SILVER 


HE North American Indians have long 

been skilled in the working of metals. 
Many tribes make ornaments, but it is 
the Navajo of the Southwest, known for 
his beautiful rugs and blankets, who has 
become famous as a silversmith. Doubt- 
less his neighbors to the south have taught 
him much of their craft, for at the time of 
the Conquest the tribes of Mexico were 
masters of this art: 

The Navajo’s forge is usually twenty- 
three inches long, sixteen inches wide and 
five inches high 
to the edge of 
the fireplace, 
which is bowl- 
shaped and 
about 8 x 8 
inches. First, 
four straight 
sticks are laid 
on the ground, 
to form a frame, 
and filled with 
mud, leaving a 
depression for 
the fireplace. 

Abellows con- 
sists of a tube 
or bag of goat- 
skin about 
twelve inches 
long and ten 
inches in diam- 
eter. It is tied 
at one end of a 
wooden nozzle— 
which isinserted 
in the wet mud 
before it is 
baked—and 
nailed at the 
other end to a 
circular disk of wood in which is the valve. 
This disk has two arms, one above for a 
handle and the other below for a support. 

For an anvil the Navajo uses any suit- 
able piece of iron or an old wedge or large 
bolt, which is stuck into the ground to 
steady it. Sometimes hard stones are still 
used for anvils. 

Often a paper pattern is laid on the 
silver and the outline traced with an awl. 
Ornaments for bridles, consisting of broad 
bands of silver, large enough to conceal 
most of the leather, are greatly in demand 
by the Navajos. Handsome belts studded 
with large silver plates and inlaid with 
turquoise are favorite articles of apparel 
and often contain fifty dollars’ worth of 
silver. — ELIZABETH STEWART. 
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OST treacherous driving and All-Weather Tread to be—capable Put on new Goodyears now 


hauling month of the year, of stopping your car 77% quicker while prices are still low— 
this changeable March. than smooth rubber—and while roads are still so wet and 


Ice-coated roads one cool you can have two 


quicker than any 


other tire. months’ use out of your 


day; slippery with mud 


That’s the sure- tires and yet go into 


You need tires that footed holding 
bite down, grip hard and Work faster, ride easier on power to keep 


and slush the next. 


the hot season with your 


Goodyears almost as good 
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How LAVA SOAP got greasy 
hands clean before the taffy cooled 


This special hand soap saves money at the Cross Farm— 
near Chardon, Ohio 
A LAVA SOAP MOVIB with REAL PEOPLE 
Actors: Mr. and Mrs. Matt Lekan; Matt as ds 5, 10; tithes Lekan, 7 


BUT, DEAR, THE ¢ rancton HAD 10 BE OVER HAULED’ 
ANYWAY, WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES 'T7 fPAKE IF MY 
MANDS ARE GREASY ? i ‘ 


OW CAN YOU BULL TREEY 
FOR MATT's BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
WITH THOSE FILTHY WANDS? 


GOSH,I HAD FORGOTT EN 

ABOUT THAT. WELL, I CAN 

GET THEM CLEAN FAST 
W/TH LAVA SOAP. 


/ HAND OVER THE TAFFY, TONI. 
THEY'RE CLEAN ALREADY. 
ANDNOT A SPOTON YOUR _ 


THE TAFFY WILL BE 
STIFF AS A BOARD 
BEFORE YOU GET 


THAT GREASE OFF. TGRACIOUS!] KNEW LAVA OUILASTED 


7 ORDINARY SOARS.BUT I NEVER KNEW 
& ANYTHING COULD WORK THAT FAST. 


Real dirty hands are too tough a job 
for ordinary toilet soaps. They just 
waste away and leave half the dirt. 
But there’s no lost motion with Lava 
—no wasted soap. Lava saves you 
money because, while it costs no 
more than most ordinary toilet soaps, 
it lasts 3 times as long. 


Mr. Lekan forgot his son’s birthday 
party. But he hasn’t forgotten that 
Lava Soap gets the dirtiest hands 
clean in less than a minute. Lava’s 
thick, heavy lather and fine, pow- 
dery pumice team together to get 
grease—or any other kind of dirt— 
in a jiffy. 


POP. LET ME \~ Go WASH YOUR HANDS WITH FATHER'S LAVA gee 


MATT. YOU'LL NEVER GET 
PULL SOME \ oem CLEAN ENOUGH 


TAFFY FOR MY er 
PARTY,T00 . | p Gackt ORDINARY SOAP. } 


You needn’t be afraid to let the children 
use Lava on their grimy hands and 
knees. Lava contains glycerine—used 
in most expensive hand lotions—and 
other soothing oils. These protect the 
skin... heal up little nicks and scratches 
. help prevent hand infections. Wom- 
en use Lava all the time to get stains 
and stubborn dirt off. their hands and 
always marvel at how soft and smooth 
it leaves the skin. You’ll find Lava 
excellent, too, for cleaning pots and 
pans, bathtubs and washbasins, lino- 
leum. Works well in any water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. Get Lava today. 
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CHALLENGE OF THE NORTH 


(Continued from Page 15) 


away; and the wind promised to die out 
completely in an hour or two more. 

Gradually the slopes of the valley 
flattened out, the valley itself widened 
and at last disappeared altogether. With- 
out realizing it, Jim passed over the shore 
line of Lake Northumbria and trudged out 
upon a deep bay. His path presently was 
taking him over small moundlike rises, one 
after another of them. Ordinarily he would 
have recognized them as snow-buried islets, 
but just then he thought of little except 
the weary labor of climbing, descending, 
climbing. 

He might have gone miles out upon the 
great lake, mechanically following down 
the dying wind, had he not run squarely 
into a rock wall halfway up a gentle slope. 
It was only fifteen feet high, but its face 
was so steep and smooth that it stopped 
him short. 

As he stared at the obstacle, wondering 
what way to turn, that grayish rock wall 
also seemed familiar to him, even more so 
than the winding valley. He tried to re- 
member when and under what circum- 
stances he had ever seen it. 

“T think we’d better go left, Jim,” 
Deedie suggested, twenty yards behind 
him. ‘To the right it seems to get higher 
and higher.” 


IM turned obediently and trudged east 

along the foot of the rock. Presently 
he came to a cleft in the wall, a narrow fis- 
sure up which an agile man might have 
scrambled to the top. Halting abruptly, 
he stood wide-legged, staring at it. That 
cleft was the positive thing which shocked 
him out of his fogginess and started his 
memory working. That fissure—he’d tried 
to climb up through it, and his snowshoes 
had caught. He’d taken them off, tried 
again, slipped back. He’d plucked a bit of 
reindeer moss from that gray plaque there 
beside the cleft, and chewed onit. .. . 

When Deedie caught up with him she 
noticed the excited expression on his face. 

‘‘What’s happened now, Jim?” 

“Lots is going to happen in a minute!” 
he exclaimed. His words, meaningless to 
Deedie, only mystified her all the more. 
“I’m getting things straight. It was like 
this: When I saw I couldn’t climb up this 
fissure, I went on out along this rock wall, 
the way we’re going now “ 

Deedie took him by the arm. “Jim! 
Please tell me what you’re talking about.” 
She was deeply puzzled and a little fright- 
ened by the wild look in his eyes. 

“'This’s the place, I tell you! I didn’t 
have any compass then; didn’t know 
where I was; never guessed I was in this 
section or anywhere near. Let’s go. I'll 
show you something that’ll knock your 
eyebrows off.” ; 

He turned away, totally oblivious of 
Deedie’s bewilderment, and hurried out 
along the rock wall. She started after him. 
Soon the ledge turned down slope and 
began dropping in height—ten feet, level 
with her head, then only waist high. 


T THE place where it disappeared un- 
der the snow, Jim let out a shout and 

broke into a run, straight ahead across a 
level expanse of the frozen lake. In spite 
of her desperate efforts Deedie could not 
keep up. As his figure grew dimmer in the 
gloom, she cried for him to stop or wait for 
her, but he went on at a lope, motioning 
her to follow. 

There was a little space, not more than 
a minute, when she lost sight of him 
altogether. Running, stumbling, calling 
frantically, she finally saw him again. 

He was standing beside a massive thrust 
of gray rock, knocking off chips with the 
butt of his rifle. 


Deedie took the caribou jerky away 
from Jim and divided it with her own 
hands, to make sure that he got his full 


share. At that, it was only a few bites 
apiece of frozen meat. 

“‘Our Christmas dinner,”’ she remarked 
ruefully, thinking of the roast snow goose, 
plum pudding and dried-apple pie. 

““T know, kid,” Jim sympathized. ‘It 
was a tough break for us. Especially get- 
ting our home destroyed. Our Christmas 
dinner is a washout, but our Christmas 
present’’—he patted the rock they were 
sitting against and pointed to the four 
other massive thrusts within two hundred 
yards of them—‘“‘I think it’s probably the 
prize present of all time!”’ 


EEDIE nodded her weary head. She 

could see that the rediscovery of the 
lode, coming unexpectedly in their ex- 
tremity, had put new life into Jim. Inso 
far as the rediscovery buoyed him up, she 
was glad they had stumbled upon his great 
find again; but otherwise the lode meant 
little to her. She could not rejoice over it 
when they were in so hopeless a plight— 
at the limit of physical endurance, night 
approaching, so far from Nils’ place, the 


_ temperature dropping down and down to 


seventy below. 

Jim got up stiffly when he had finished 
munching the frozen jerky. 

“‘T’m going to try to chip my name and 
the date on this rock, Dee,”’ he announced. 
He had to steady himself against the 
thrust even as he said it. ‘‘Then I’ll scout 
around here a bit and get the location 
better in mind. This place is out in the 
lake. Those moundish things are islands. 
I think we’re somewhere among the Snow 
Islands, but I’d like to know just where.”’ 

Name and date—the words made 
Deedie shudder. Before the night was 
over it might be name and date indeed for 
both of them. When they needed every 
minute and every rag of strength for the 
life-and-death fight ahead, he was wanting 
to carve a claim notice on a rock and 
make sure of a location. 


HE burst out angrily: ‘‘What good’ll 
that lode do you if you never get in to 
the Yellowknife? You’re putting it above 
your life, our lives. Why don’t you come 
to your senses? We don’t dare waste 
what little time and strength we’ve got.” 
““T guess you’re right,” Jim admitted. 
“Anyway, I know just about where this is 
and it can’t get away from me now. I 
won’t have to comb all over half of 
Keewatin.”’ He helped her to her feet. 
““D’you think you can walk, Deedie?”’ 

*“*T’ll have to. You can’t take me on the 
sled any more. You can barely walk 
yourself. You couldn’t pull me a yard.” 

Steadying herself against the rock, she 

went through her battle against the tor- 
turing racquet-mal and her exhaustion. 
When she was finally able again to stumble 
along after him, they turned their faces 
east. 
- The sky was rapidly fairing off, presag- 
ing a night of clear, crackling cold. With 
no wind at all to guide him, Jim fell back 
at first upon his compass; but then he ob- 
served that the new windrows of snow, 
great long waves like the surface of a sea 
suddenly frozen, ran due east and west 
and would serve as his guide. 

Thinking of the coming dark when he 
could no longer see his compass, and when 
a quivering little needle would mean 
nothing to his numbed brain even if he 
could see it, he tried to fix the direction of 
the windrows firmly in mind. Over and 
over to himself he repeated: ‘‘ Don’t cross 
drifts! Stay between them.” . 

They crossed the frozen bay, struck the 
lake shore, and kept on east. With no wind 
to help them, they had slowed down till 
they were barely dragging along. Jim 
fought to shut out all thoughts and trudge 
on and on mechanically. Twenty-five 
miles to Nils’ place. The Arctic twilight 

: (Continued on Page 26) 
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“I watch my nerves as carefully as I do 
my plane,’’? Colonel Turner says. “I 
smoke Camels for the sake of healthy 
nerves, and I enjoy them more because 
of their mildness and better taste.’’ 


STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


IT 1S MORE 
FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 

finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any 
other popular 


brand. 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Discussing healthy nerves and cigarettes, 
Colonel Roscoe Turner says: 

‘‘Breaking air records is an exciting 
business—and a nerve-wracking one! I 
know because I have gone out after a 
whole flock of records—and managed to 
pick off quite a few. Like most pilots I 
smoke a lot—before I jockey my plane 
into position for the take-off —after the 
flight is over—in fact, I enjoy smoking 
any time. But I watch my nerves as care- 
fully as I do my plane. I smoke Camels 


for the sake of healthy nerves, and I en- 


joy them more because of their mildness 
and better taste. To me Camels are a much 
finer cigarette, and being a faithful Camel 
smoker, I never have to give a thought to 
jangled nerves.’’ 


it at at 


Are you nervous? Irritable?) Try Camels 
for a change, and get a fresh slant on your 
smoking. Being a milder cigarette, Camels 
are better for steady smoking. You will 
find it a fact that Camels never get on 
your nerves...never tire your taste. 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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RANDOLPH ScCOTT.. 


INE tobacco is a weakness 

of mine. And often I’m 
tempted to try the most expen- 
sive kinds. But fine tobacco, 
I’ve discovered, isn’t necessarily 
high priced. 


For steady smoking, I like 
Union Leader. Its smooth, well- 
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matured Kentucky Burley never 
tires my taste; it’s so fragrant, 
full-flavored and biteless. 


Don’t let that 10¢ price mislead 


you! It’s hard to beat the satis- 


fying qualities of Union Leader, 
at any price. (Great for ciga- 
rettes, too.) 


UNION LEADER 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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beginning to settle down. Night and its 
terrors just ahead. | 

The thought of his own death did not 
frighten him much. On several of his 
Arctic adventures the gaunt specter had 
walked with him, and he was hardened to 
it. But the unbearable vision of Deedie 
lying cold and lifeless in one of those 
drifts—that did frighten and goad him. 

When the twilight had deepened to the 
point where there was danger of her be- 
coming separated from him, he again tied 
the rope to himself and her. On that stop 
Deedie pleaded brokenly with him: 

“T can’t—Jim, I can’t go any farther. 
Leave me here. You can get in—and 
Nils’ll come back for me. It’s our only 
chance. I’ll keep warm in the musk-ox 
robe. We’ll both die if you try to take me 
in, Jim.”’ 

He would not listen. “‘It ’ud be twenty 
hours before Nils could get back here. 
You couldn’t last out, Deedie. We’re go- 
ing in together, or we won’t go in at all. 
Can’t you make it by yourself just a little 
longer, Deedie girl?”’ 

He threw his rifle away, and they toiled 
on. 


OMETIME after dark—he had lost all 

track of hours and miles—Jim suddenly 
became aware that the rope was trailing 
loose on the snow behind him. He looked 
around, saw nothing of Deedie. Shocked 
out of his numbed lethargy, he realized 
that she had tried to lose herself from him 
by untying the rope. Hurrying back along 
their path, he came upon her, a quarter 
mile behind. She was sunk against a drift, 
motionless, her face buried in her arms. 
She fought him when he picked her up. 
Wrapping her in the robe, he tied her se- 
curely on the sled, taking no chances on 
her trying to get away from him again. 

He threw her snowshoes away, and 
took up the sled lines. 

The Aurora came out, lighting his way 
with its cold splendor. In great searching 
shafts and broad latitudinal bands it 
rolled.up from the horizon to the pole 
star. Out to his right the lake ice began 
cracking and splitting in the intense cold. 
Up and down the shore and out across the 
lake itself the long rolling thunder boomed 
and cannonaded, like a battle among the 
frost fiends. 

Several miles beyond the place where he 
had taken Deedie on the sled, his wounded 
leg began failing him. It no longer ached; 
he was beyond ache or pain. It merely 
gave way with him when he tried to go up 
a rise. 

He found that he could get over the 
rises on hands and knees, dragging the 
sled. ... 


WAKENED by the furious barking of 
Jim’s husky team, Nils got out of his 


bunk to heave some stove wood at them 


and quiet them down. 

By the time he opened the door they 
had left camp and: were streaking west 
along the lake shore, still barking every 
jump. He soon lost sight of them; but he 
heard them suddenly stop, suddenly quit 
barking, a thousand yards away. Not 
another sound did he hear from them. 

He awoke Madeline, and they dressed 
hurriedly. Taking their rifles, on the 
chance that some of the Boileau men were 
slinking about the camp and had alarmed 
the dogs, they set out after the huskies. 

On the first little rise down the lake 
shore they looked ahead and saw some 
strange black thing crawling across the 
snow toward them. The huskies had ringed 
the object about, and were silently watch- 
ing it. 

““Dat’s. no animal!” Madeline ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Dem huskies dey’d peetch into 
an animal.”’ 

*“Let’s go see what the hell!” Nils bade. 
“‘Somet’ing’s wrong.”’ 


They raced toward the queer object. As — 


they came near they saw it was a man, on 
hands and knees, drawing a soups hand 
sled behind-him. : 


& 
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Nearer yet, they saw with horrified eyes 
that it was Jim Lansing. 

He was too far gone to recognize them 
or even know that. they were about. But 
he was still moving along, keeping between 
the windrows and heading for their camp. 

They wasted no words. The huge Made- 
line cut the lash ropes, picked Deedie up, 
robe and all, and started for the cabin. 
Nils slung Jim pickaback and followed. 

“Nom de Nom!” Madeline swore in 
stricken awe. “Dey got cotched in de 
bleezard, Nils. Deedie she pass out, ond 
Jeem he try to make it to our cabain wit’ 
her.” 

“Yas, so,” Nils grunted. “‘ He was bring- 
ing her in. And he’d have made it with her 
too, Jim wude!”’ 


XIV 


T WAS two days before Deedie could 

give Nils a coherent story. about their 
trip out of the barrens. When Nils heard 
about the lode, he immediately sent 
Ponhk and Madeline west along the lake 
shore to follow their back trail and locate 
the rock thrusts. 

He himself and Deedie were watching 
over Jim day and night. Jim’s mind was 
disordered; he had frozen his feet and also 
his right hand, from which the heavy 
mitten had been lost; and the savage cold 
had frost-burned both his lungs, a critical 
and usually fatal injury. He lay so near 
death that Nils made a hurried trip across 
to the Company’s headquarters camp and 
begged the Gilmour men to send a plane 
to Fort Smith for a doctor. They refused. 

It was a week before Jim was entirely 
rational again, and ten days before Deedie 
and Nils had nursed him beyond the 
threat of pneumonia. 

In the meantime Ponhk and Madeline 
had returned. Their trip was only a par- 
tial success. A strong wind had‘ sprung 
up, a revanche of the blizzard, and drifted 
the trail over; but in sheltered places they 
did find faint sled tracks and traced them 
as far as the big bay. 

They were afraid to follow out among 
the islands and make any search, for the 
Gilmour scouts, who hung around the 
Yellowknife mouth watching every move 
that was made, had reported their expedi- 
tion to headquarters; a plane had flown 
out and dropped off a ground party to 
shadow them; and they had wisely de- 
cided to come back. 


HEIR trip, however, confirmed Dee- 

die’s opinion that the lode was on one 
of the Snow Islands and about in the mid- 
dle of the group. Jim’s hunt for his im- 
mense. prize was thus narrowed down to 
a few square miles. In two or three days 
of good ‘search he could find and stake it. 

Once past the critical point in his sick- 
ness, Jim recovered swiftly. Within two 
weeks he was up and about, and in three 
weeks he had bounded back to his hard 
virile health. In fact he caught up with 
and passed Deedie. The trip had not hurt 
her in any specific way, but its effects 
seemed to linger much longer than they 
should have. Her strength was slow in 
coming back, she ate very little, and could 
hardly sleep at all. 

One day a loud shout from Ponhk made 
her and the three men dash outside to see 
what was wrong... Southward across the 
frozen lake the returning spring sun was 
just. visible above the horizon. After the 
long weeks when it had totally forsaken 
them, its reappearance turned them into 
rabid sun worshipers. They shouted at it, 
smoked a piece of glass and looked at it, 
danced in the snow and set the dogs all 
barking furiously; and they quieted down 
only when it had inched out of sight and 
the twenty-minute day was ended. 

With his usual driving energy Jim was 
no sooner back to health than he began 
planning a new move. One evening, when 
Deedie was tossing sleeplessly on the 
curtained-off bunk in a corner of the 
cabin, he brought her. a cup of tea, and sat 
down beside her for a little talk. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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211,000 practical motorists advise 


you out of their own experience 


This 80-page book brings you the advice of 211,000 motorists 
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VASTLY DIFFERENT RESULTS 


of BATTERIES 


HEN YOU BUY clover seed you are not 
particularly interested in the bag or the 
way it is tied but you @re interested in the 
quality of the seed zustde the bag... and its 
ability to produce a good crop. You buy on 
the basis of PERFORMANCE, not appearance. 


Performance, too, is the only true test 
of battery value. | If the quality isn’t 


inside, it is expensive at any price. 


When you buy a Willard you can be 
sure of this zuszde quality. Willard uses 
only the finest of materials, and every 
battery must pass 74 rigid inspec- 
tions before it can leave the factory. 


Is it any wonder you can always depend on a 
Willard . . for Quick Starts . . for extra miles and 
months of uninterrupted service? Yet the proper 
Willard for your car costs no more than many 
less dependable batteries. 


LOWER PRICES ON NEW FARM.-LIGHT BATTERY 


Willard has just produced a better battery for farm-lighting plants... 
for less money than heretofore. Ask your Willard Dealer or write to 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland + Los Angeles + Toronto, Ont. 
Look for the Red and White Sign in Y our Community. It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 
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‘““Dee,”’ he sounded her out cautiously, 
“‘would you put up a big scrap if I’d sug- 
gest taking you in to Northumbria?” 

‘Why d’you want me to go, Jim?” 

‘Well, it’s deuced awkward for you to 
live here in this cabin with four men. And 
then you’ve been through too much this 
winter already. You’re not in the best of 
shape. You ve got to take things easier for 
a while.” 

Much as she hated to be eaiated from 
him, she agreed to the suggestion. In fact 
she herself had been on the verge of mak- 
ing it. Jim would not be alone, as at the 
Musk-Ox Lake Camp, but would have 
Nils and the three métis. She could not 
help him any by staying there; but at 
Northumbria she might render him a tre- 


mendous help. Beverly was out in the 


city country, preparing his thunderbolt 
against Jim, and if she was at the. post 
when he came back she might stop him. 

The next day she and Jim began making 
ready to go, but a week-long blizzard came 
howling down and they delayed. On its 
heels came a succession of terrific storms 
that held them up all during the Moon-of- 
Hoar-Frost. They started out twice, but 
were driven back. It was the second week 
in February before the storm period ended 
and they got away. 


HEY took eight of Jim’s- best huskies, 
a long pliant sled or komatik, camping 
things, tent, sleeping pokes and a three- 
week supply of food. The trip, a diagonal 
across Great Northumbria Lake, was a 
five-hour plane hop but a_ twelve-day 
journey on dogs. 
The days of the trip slid by unevent- 
fully. Jim would get up at six in the morn- 


ing, prepare breakfast, then pack the sled © 


and harness the team; and by seven they 
would hit the trail. At noon they stopped 
for a meal and a short rest, and then 
traveled steadily on till six at night. Jim 
pitched the tent, tossed the dogs their 
frozen whitefish apiece, and took off the 
little leather moccasins which protected 
their feet from the sharp crust. Deedie got 
supper on a primus stove; and soon after- 
ward she and Jim crept into their sleeping 
pokes while the huskies burrowed down in 
the snowdrifts. 

Deedie liked to walk for the first couple 
of hours each morning to brisk herself up, 
but most of the time she rode the komattk, 
warmly snuggled away in wolf-fur robes. 

It was her first long journey ‘‘on dogs,”’ 
and she enjoyed the new experience; but 
she enjoyed most her companionship with 
Jim. They were alone together, partners on 
the trail again. 

They reached Northumbria on the eve- 
ning of the twelfth day. Snow buried, its 
summertime dinginess hidden and its 
lights shining from afar, the little post was 
almost pretty. It gave them a royal wel- 
come after their long absence. Westlake 
immediately turned his cabin over to them 
for the three days that Jim would remain. 
Thereafter Deedie was to stay with Paula 
Michael. 


EVERLY had not yet returned to the 

North. A few days ago he had sent a 
wireless message to Professor Morrison 
from Halifax, Westlake said. Another 
powerful mining company, the Northwest 
Explorers, had got wind of the platinum 
lode, and their field manager was there at 
Northumbria trying to get in touch with 
Jim and drive some bargain with him. 
Five of the big yellow Explorer planes 
were clewed up along the land-wash and a 
corps of their men were tent camped back 
of the Bay store. 

But the chief news of the little post was 
the dramatic departure of Mamie Kimritz. 
Just before Christmas a whiskery old 
prospector from the Great Bear country 
had come in to Northumbria and sold a 
pitchblende claim to the Northwest Ex- 


plorers at a handsome sum, Mamie had’ 
seized upon the suddenly wealthy old 


wilderness waif and frisked him away with 
her, out to the cities, taking all of Ed’s 
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gold dust and a thousand dollars of his 
peltry in the bargain. Even so, Ed was re- 
ported to be highly pleased. 

The news that Beverly was east in the 


_.Maritime ’ provinces frightened Deedie. 


Jim, she had always suspected, had come 
from the Maritimes. For Beverly to be 
over there meant that he’d been able to 


trace Jim back across the years, back to 


his boyhood home. 

Until he returned there was nothing she 
could do. She had no specific idea what 
she could do even then, jealous as he was 
of Jim. But she was slowly making up her 
mind that before she would see Jim thrust 
into a penitentiary for a lifetime or half a 
lifetime, she was going to stop Beverly 
some way, any way, regardless of the 
sacrifice to herself. 


N THE third day, Jim’s last day at 

Northumbria, she met the Explorer 
manager, Clint Nelson, and had a short 
talk with him. A quiet, hard-bitten man 
somewhat of David Westlake’s type, he 
seemed to her a person who would shoot 
square with Jim. He had none of Professor 
Morrison’s cold-hearted ‘‘ business ethics’”’ 
about him, none of Beverly’s overweening 
pride and lawlessness. 

That night at Westlake’s cabin she 
mentioned her talk with him to Jim. It 
was late at night, Westlake had gone to 
Corporal Denby’s; the rest of the post was 
asleep; the birch logs in the fireplace had 
sunk down to a mass of red coals. At 
Westlake’s table Jim was carefully read- 
ing a legal document which he and the 


“sergeant had drawn up that day. 


“Clint Nelson might make you a very 
good offer, Jim,”’ she ventured. “‘And I 
think he’d carry it through too. His com- 
pany could give you all kinds of help. 
They’ve got a fleet of planes and a corps of 
northern men, and they could fight the 
Consolidated Minerals to a _ standstill. 


_ They’d be bearing the brunt of the whole 


thing instead of you.” . 

Jim looked up from the document. ‘‘I 
had a talk with Nelson. yesterday myself. 
Yes, he’d carry through anything he says, 
but I don’t care much for his proposition. 
He offered me fifty thousand flat, now, 
and a hundred thousand more if and when 
his company comes into possession of the 
lode. A hundred and fifty thousand for a 
claim that’ll run into the millions—I 
don’t see it.” 

She saw it was futile to argue. 


OME here, Deedie,” he said, when he 
had finished reading the document. 
He made her come and sit on the arm of 
his chair. “‘I want to give you this paper 
and explain it before I start back to the 
Yellowknife. Don’t let it scare you; West- 
lake and I merely decided that the step 
might be a wise precaution. This paper.is a 
transfer of all rights, ownership and au- 
thority in that platinum lode and the 
Grizzly River placer. A transfer to you. 
*‘Of course you won’t have to use this 
paper unless—I mean, you probably won’t 
have to use it at all; but just in case some- 


thing does happen over on the Yellow- | 


knife, why, you wouldn’t have any legal 
red tape and nobody could cut in on you. 
Nils and Ed still own their shares in the 
Grizzly placer, and you could give Nils 
whatever percentage you wanted to from 
the platinum lode; but the rest ’ud be 
yours, free and clear. That’s the way I’d 
want it to go—to you.” He broke off. 
‘‘Shucks, I’m talking like I’ve made out 
my will. Just put this paper spied secure 
and forget about it.” 

Deedie let the document lie on the desk. 
She shuddered to touch it. For all she 
knew, it was written and signed with Jim’s 
lifeblood. | 

The next morning Westlake came over 
to help Jim pack the komatik and harness 
the team. While they were doing that 
Deedie dressed in her fur clothes. She and 
Westlake went along with Jim for a mile, 
crossing the wooded peninsula from the 
bay shore to the shore of the open lake. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


® You expect a new kind of imple- 
ment today just as you expect new 
things in radios and automobiles. 
Don’t be satisfied with old values 
in the tractor and horse-drawn 
equipment you buy. 

In the Case Power Control Disk 
Harrow, the power for angling © 
and straightening the gangs is 
taken from the disks. There is no 
extra ground wheel... no com- 
plicated parts. The power clutch 
is controlled from operator’s seat. 
To shift gangs, you just pull a rope 
like you do on your plow. No 
need to stop, back up or get off. 
More acres can be disked in a day 
and cleaner and better work per- 
formed. 

You certainly want these new 
features in your next disk harrow, 
for they save a lot of time, effort 
and fuel when disking. Similar 
improvements have been made in 
Case plows, as a matter of fact, in 
all Case tillage tools. In each Case 
implement you get a new and 
better value for your money. 

Even if you are not now think- 
ing of buying, it will interest you 
to find out about these modern im- 
plements. It won’t obligate you to 
ask for booklets on the machines 
in which you are interested. Just 
indicate which ones you want in 
the coupon below. 


FREE! 


Do you know that poor plowing 
is frequently due to improperly 
fitted plow shares? How to avoid 
this trouble is shown in a booklet & 
just published. We will be glad xa 
to send you a copy. 


T [ Moden 
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Heat treated beams . . . unusual clearance . 

clean scouring bottoms and light draft are fea- 
tures of Case plows. Power lift entirely enclosed. 
Wheels have extra long removable bearings. 
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Spike Tooth Harrows 
Diamond shaped 
dagger point teeth, 
securely held by 
steel clamps. Can 
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tight regardless of 
soil conditions or 
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for smoothing, pul- 
verizing and weed- 
ing. For any power. 


Field Tillers 
A popular imple- 
ment for destroy- 
ing quack grass. 
Rigid frame. Sturdy 
wheels. Power lift 
raises shovels to 
full height regard- 
less of working 
depth. Convenient 
crank levels beams 
with ground. 


Wheatland Plows 
Ideal for quick seed 
bed preparation 
and for building 
broad base terrac- 

_es. Pulverizes and 
mixes trash with 
soil. Ample pene- 
tration and flexibil- 
ity for work in hard 

fs ground, Quick act- 

“| ing power lift. 
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with inefficient tools for 
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able!” That’s what men call the Remington Model 30S 
bolt action SPORTER in .25 caliber—shown at the left. 
Ao s Slip five cartridges into its magazine. Put it to your shoul- 
der, and deliver smashing power where you aim! Remem- 
ber, its accuracy is unbeatable at effective ranges. Tell 
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You'll like its looks, smooth action, fine balance and 
easy handling. Stock is oil-finished American walnut, 
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Windgauge receiver sight and gold bead front ramp 
sight. Admirably suited for telescope. Screw eyes for 

quick release swivels, and thumb-operated safety. 
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ington Express, 117 grain mush- 
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It was a gloomy morning, the sky over- 
cast, the wind raw and biting. 

On the land-wash Westlake stopped and 
waited, so that they could have their 
good-by alone. Deedie went out upon the 
lake a few rods with Jim. He halted the 
team, and they stood beside the komatik. 
In spite of her heavy clothes Deedie shiv- 
ered, but it was not from the cold. This 
was her parting with Jim. She had not 
imagined it could be so terrible, till now 
when she was face to face with it. He was 
returning to the Yellowknife, to a likely 
death. She had won him, only to be losing 
him now. 

-~She broke down, sobbing. “‘Jim, you 
mustn’t go. . . . You’ll never—I’ll never 
see you again.” 

He flung back her parka hood, kissed 
her, smiling. ‘Please don’t cry, sweet. 
Don’t worry about me. I’ll take care of 
myself. Long before the break-up I’ll be 
back here with that lode in my pocket, 
and then the world’ll be yours and mine.”’ 

Deedie tried to say good-by but the 
word stuck in her throat. With a final kiss 
and handclasp, Jim spoke to the team, the 
sled started, he moved away into the dim 
light. She watched him till he was swal- 
lowed up in the murky gloom. 


XV 


N THE day Jim left, two more Ex- 

plorer planes arrived at Northumbria. 
During the next week one after another of 
the big yellow ships came winging in, from 
Great Bear, Simpson, Fort Smith and even 
the distant Flin-Flon, till a formidable ar- 
ray of planes, men and equipment was 
dammed up at the little post. 

‘“We’re tossing our hat in the ring for 
that platinum lode, Mrs. Lansing,’ Clint 
Nelson told Deedie quite frankly. “I’m 
sorry your husband wouldn’t negotiate 
with us. It’s not our policy to grab a prize 
away from the man who found it origi- 
nally.. But Jim doesn’t stand a chance in a 
thousand against the Consolidated Miner- 
als, and we figure we’ve got as much right 
to the lode as they have.” 

Just when the Explorer fleet was all 
ready for action, along came the Moon-of- 
Big-Snows, making aerial exploration im- 
possible and bottling the fleet up at 
Northumbria. Day after day it snowed, 
almost incessantly for a whole month. It 
blotted.out the wooded islets offshore, 
drifted to the tops of the thirty-foot pines 
on the peninsula, and threatened to bury 
the little post itself. 

For Deedie the month of enforced idle- 
ness was a period of aching worry about 
Jim and of dangerously slumping health. 
No word from the Yellowknife, no word 
about Beverly, not a thing she could do, 
nothing but wait, wait, endlessly. Time 
and again she tried to make David West- 
lake tell her about the charge hanging 
over Jim; she let him know that Jim had 
himself admitted there was such a charge; 
but Westlake refused her any details and 
made out that the matter was trifling.. _ 


HE was not deceived. By adroitly 

questioning Corporal Denby she learned 
that Westlake had written letters to divi- 
sion headquarters at Edmonton and had 
broken Mounted precedent by appealing 
directly to the Commissioner at Ottawa. 
Whatever replies he got merely shut his 
lips all the tighter. | 

The indoor life went hard with her after 
her vigorous months in the open, and she 
still felt the effects of that barrens trip 
ordeal; but it was her constant gnawing 
worry about Jim, that really undermined 
her health. 

Then something came along all of a 
sudden one day and knocked her flat. 
She ran a fever, ached all over, and had to 
totter to bed. Westlake came to see her as 
soon as he heard. Besides being a dozen 
officials all rolled into one—police com- 
mandant, coroner, Indian agent, magis- 
trate, revenue collector, what not—he 
had to be doctor for the post, for the near- 
est M.D. was 400 miles away. 
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He took her temperature and pulse, 

examined her with a stethoscope and asked 
about the symptoms, all with a very im- 
personal air; but Deedie felt his hand 
tremble when he held her wrist. 
.- “You’ve got a touch of flu, Deedie,’’ he 
told her, sitting in a chair beside the bed. 
“Several other folk here at Northumbria 
have it. This winter it seems to be a mild 
form, but you’ve got a rather bad touch. 
I want you to stay in bed, keep quiet, 
avoid any exposure, and take these 
tablets so that you’ll get some real sleep 
for a change.”’ 


E PATTED her hand on the coverlet 
and gave her a word of general advice. 


“Deedie, you’ve been going downhill for a 


month. It’s your worrying. You’ve got to 
stop it or something’ll snap. Jim can take 
care of himself against a whole fieldful like 
the Gilmour crowd; and as for this musty 
old charge against him, let me do the wor- 
rying about that. I’ll take care of it. [ll 
do everything that can possibly be done.” 

His quiet unselfishness was about the 
most magnificent thing Deedie had ever 
seen in a man. He wanted her more than 
anything else in life; she was probably the 
one woman he had ever really loved. Yet 
he was fighting to the hilt for Jim, her 
husband. 

That evening, just as she was sinking 
into a doze from the sleeping tablets, 
Paula Michael came into the room. 
Deedie stirred and looked around. The 
tablets had dulled her achiness but she 
felt.sicker than ever, so sick that Paula 
and the room went round and round in a 
whirl. She was coming down with some- 
thing bad, and she knew it. 

“‘Did you want anything, Paula?’’ she 


asked weakly. 


The young métise wife came over to the 
bed. “‘ Jus’ to see mebbe I could do some- 
t’ing for you.” - : 

“That plane, a little while ago—whose 
was it?’’ Deedie inquired. There was a 
bare possibility that Jim had flown in 
from the Yellowknife. 

“Dat was yo’ng Meester Beverly,” 
Paula informed. 

Deedie sat bolt upright in bed. 

“Ts he back?” 

‘Ou’. He jus’ got in from Smeeth. He 
down at hees cabain.”’ 


EEDIDP’S drugged sleepiness vanished. 
She forgot the flu, Westlake’s strict or- 
ders, her weakness, everything. Beverly 
Gilmour was back. With his thunderbolt 
against Jim. She had to see him, stop him. 
She slid out of bed and opened the crude 


wardrobe. Paula stared at her in aston- 
ishment. 

‘“Deedie! W’at you going to do, 
p tite?” 


Deedie swayed with dizziness as she 
seized her clothes. “‘I’ve got to see him. 
Got to talk to him.”’ 

Paula was all aghast. “Going out— 
you—in dis cold night? Non, non, non! 
You mus’ nevair. Sarjon Westlake he or- 
der me you stay streekly in bed. You get 
back in dere, p’tite!” 

“T’ll have plenty of time to be sick 
later,’ Deedie countered. She brushed 
past. Paula, hurried out of the room, out of 
the house. 

She did not realize how wobbly she 
really was, as she ran along the deep 
tunnel path toward Beverly’s cabin. She 
felt strong, able to do anything. 

As she knocked and entered, Beverly 
was tossing things out of a traveling bag 
for the Chinese boy to put away. When he 
turned and saw her, he straightened up 
with a jerk, his whole expression changed, 
lighted up. Deedie had been afraid that 
his two months out in the world of men 
and women might lessen the power she 
had held over him before, but she saw by 
his leaping passion that he had thought 


about her and brooded about her till she 


had become a madness with him. 
‘*Deedie!’’ He was across the room as 

she closed the door, and before she could 

check him he had swept her into his arms 
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Arwarer Kent 


great radios 
hie, Lom? great values 


2 rom. either the new type “Air Cell’? bat- 


tery—or other battery power—these 
latest model Atwater Kents are. unexcelled 
for quality—or for value. They give TRUTH- 
FUL reproduction to every broadcast... and 
continue to do so through YEARS of trouble- 
free service. 


The quality of performance varies, of 


course, as their prices. But each set is made 
with the same precision workmanship, the 
same careful construction of every hidden 
part, that has made Atwater Kent Radios 
famous for dependability since the beginning 
of radio history. Remember: the only way to 
get a radio as good as an Atwater Kent is to 
get an Atwater Kent. UR, 


us 


‘WE DO OUR Pant 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


ee RADIO 


MODEL 525Q (upper left)—Latest 
superheterodyne receiver, with 5 
new type tubes that make its per- 
formance outstanding. Full 8-inch 
speaker, 3-gang condenser, tone 
control, switch for 


police, airplane, $5 4-90 


amateur calls... . 

; _ Complete except batteries 
MODEL 427Q (upper right)—Big 
7-tube superheterodyne, very sensi- 
tive, razor-edge selectivity, a power- 
ful radio of excellent tone and great 
range. Cabinet finished in beautiful 
walnut veneers. Undoubtedly one of 
the finest. radios for battery 
operation ever of- . 


fered the American $69-5° 


pune 4 oe eee 

Complete except batteries 
MODEL 165Q (lower left)—A small 
edition of model 525Q, using exactly 
the same 5-tube superheterodyne 
receiver complete! 


- Full-sized speaker, $39-90 


wesery se 8 

Complete except batteries 
MODEL 387 (lower right)—Beauti- 
ful small cabinet of walnut veneer 
contains the same 


7-tube superhetero- $59.50 


dyne as model 427Q. 
Complete except batteries 


All prices F. 0. B. Philadelphia— 
subject to change without notice. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good Management 


is not enough 


To insure the right kind 


of protection to animals & poultry 


N SPITE of breed and feed, ani- 

mals and poultry require warm, 
tight, dry buildings in order to do 
their work for you. 


Every good farmer keeps a good 
breed, feeds the best ration he 
knows, and provides clean, sanitary 
quarters for dairy cows and poultry. 


Yet he knows that his care falls 
short of making conditions ideal. 
He knows that his barns and poul- 
try houses are cold and draughty— 
that animals and birds are made 
uncomfortable by sudden tempera- 
ture changes—that ventilation is 
impossible under such conditions. 
In spite of his care and attention, 


results aren’t what they should be. 


There is a simple, inexpensive so- 
lution to these baffling problems. 
Your local Celotex lumber dealer 


is able to tell you how the right 


kind of housing conditions can ne 
obtained. 


Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation is the 
key to comfortable, healthy farm 
buildings, because insulation con- 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


CELOTEX 


serves body heat and makes possi- 
ble temperature control and ven- 
tilation. 


See your lumber dealer and give 
him the chance to show you how 
to build new or remodel your old 
dairy barns and poultry houses. 


Besides being efficient insulation 
for farm buildings, a fact recog- 
nized by thousands of farmers 
everywhere, Celotex is protected 
from damage by Termites, Dry Rot 
and Fungus Growth by its exclu- 
sive Ferox Process (patented). 


The Celotex Cylinder House—the new type brooder 
rapidly coming into favor. It is economical of ma- 
terials and its low height makes it easy to keep warm 
in cold weather. It has ample head room for easy 
operation. 


ILLINOIS 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U..S..Pat: Off. 


PLANS and— INSTRUCTIONS. 


The Lumber Dealer who displays the 
Celotex sign can show you how to build 
or remodel your live stock and poultry 
buildings. Ask him or write direct to us. 


and was kissing her, in a passionate reck- 
lessness. ‘‘ They told me you were here, I 
was coming over, I had to see you ——”’ 
His kiss made Deedie shudder, but she 
steeled herself against showing it. 
““Where’s Lansing?”’ he demanded ve- 
hemently. ‘‘I heard he’s over on the 
Yellowknife. What’re you doing here— 
and he over there? Have you started to 
pull away from that fellow?”’ 3 
Deedie had presence of mind not to 
deny what he said. If he thought she was 
breaking off from Jim, let him think so. 
It only played into her hand. He would 
not be so jealous and vindictive. 
‘“‘T asked him to bring me in, Beverly,” 
she evaded. 
““You’re not going back to him?” 
‘‘Thaven’t—haven’t any definite plans.”’ 
He interpreted her words as she thought 
he would. “‘You’re breaking away from 
him! I thought you’d do it, some time. 
That’s the best thing you ever did in your 
life! It clears the road for you and me. 
Deedie, listen, I want to take you out of 
here, out of the North.” He spoke in al- 
most violent tones. “‘I don’t mean the ar- 
rangement—not as I mentioned that time 
before, when I came back into the barrens 
to see you. I talked to my dad about you. 
Told him I was going to marry you. He 
thundered at me, swore this and that. I 
don’t know what he’ll do about it. But if 
I can’t swing him around, he can be 
damned! I’ve got a couple millions of my 
Own. 28 C8 


INE months ago it would have seemed 
preposterous to Deedie that Beverly 
Gilmour III, the lordly creature so far 
above her world, should sometime beg her 
to marry him. But not now. The North had 
swept away the old valuations of the city 
country. She thought sardonically: “I’ve 
come up and up with you, Beverly. At first 
you just wanted to make love to me; then 
you were willing to let me be your mis- 
tress; and now you want to marry me!” 
‘““Why don’t you say something?” he 
demanded. ‘‘D’you realize what I just 
said?” 

Deedie could not answer outright. Not 
till she knew what he had done about Jim. 
Then she would know what kind of a deal 
she had to make. 

“You can’t expect me, Beverly—a step 
like. that—without thinking 

‘“‘Of course I don’t. I understand.” He 
suddenly noticed her shakiness and the 
burning fever in her cheeks. “ Deedie! 
You're sick, girl! What’s the matter?”’ 

“T’m—I’m all right,” she managed. She 
braced herself against whatever the gods 
had in store for her and plunged into the 
thing that lay next her heart. ‘Beverly, 
you went south to find out something 
about Jim. Was it true, what you hinted 
at to me?”’ 

“Why d’you want to talk about him? 
Leave him out of this. We’re talking about 
our own plans.”’ 

“But I’m his wife, remember, Beverly; 
And I’ve wondered so long—you know 
how a thing like that can grow on a per- 
son. Is it true that he’s got some charge 
against him?” 


EVERLY leaped upon her question ex- 

ultantly. ‘“You didn’t believe me when 

I told you about it, did you? I wasn’t sure 

of it myself then. I just had a good big 
hunch.” 

“And now—now you’ve found out?” 

“Have I? That’s what I’ve been doing 
these last two months—tracking him 
down, clamping the screws on him. I’ve 
got him sewed up in a sack, and all hell 
can’t get him free!”’ 

Deedie shut her eyes a moment to 
steady herself. She took the blow without 
crying out, but the shock unnerved her. 
Her little flurry of hectic strength was 
rapidly flickering to nothing. The cabin, 
desk, Beverly and everything were Sway" 
ing like a boat on rough waters. 

Beverly slammed open a desk drawer, 
took out a black brief case, threw a sheaf 
of papers upon the desk. 
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“Take a look at those! They’ll show 
you whether or not I’ve got the goods on 
him!”’ 

Deedie stared spellbound at the fateful 
sheaf. Now that she was to know. what 
Jim had done in those hidden years, she 
dreaded to know. 

“Look ’em over and see what kind of a 
fellow he is!” Beverly insisted. He 
seemed fiercely intent on tearing Jim’s 
character to pieces. “‘All the time he’s 
been strutting himself here in the North, 
he ought to’ve been wearing stripes, by 
rights. You’re not even married to him! 
He didn’t use his real name. You’re not his 
wife at all!” 


E SPREAD the papers in front of 

Deedie. They consisted of clippings 
and photos from old newspapers, a tran- 
script of a court proceedings, and the terse 
reports of Beverly’s detectives, who had 
done the real work on the case. Though the 
faded type of the five-year-old clippings 
danced and jiggered before her eyes, Deedie 
saw that the dispatches were from some 
small town in Nova Scotia. 

Beverly picked out a newspaper photo 
and held it for her to look at. ‘‘ Know that 
fellow?” 

The photo was undeniably a picture of 
Jim. He was much younger, only eighteen 
or nineteen; his face lacked something of 
the hard virility which the North had 
given him; but the fearless eyes and stub- 
born jaws, the waviness of his black hair, 
the strength of character which had lifted 
him head and shoulders above the crowd 
at Ma Rose’s—those traits were almost 
the same then as now. The picture of him 
as a boy was infinitely dear to her. If she 
had been alone she would have cried 
over it. 

Beneath the photo was the caption 
James Symington. Deedie realized that 
Symington must be his real name. But 
she scarcely gave the fact a second 
thought. To her he was Jim Lansing. The 
other name had been given him; but 
‘Jim Lansing,’”’ known and respected all 
along the Three Rivers, was his true name, 
for he had earned it as his own. 

Sinking down into the desk = chair, 
Deedie took up another photo lying on top 
of the sheaf. It was a picture of Jim and 
three other lads, bright-eyed: and attrac- 
tive boys about the same age as he. 
Handcuffed together, the four of them 
were lined up on the steps of an ivy-clad 
stone building which she thought must be 
a jail or courthouse; and three policemen 
were guarding them. 


HE photo had no meaning for her, and 

she turned to the clippings. Beverly had 
bent down, his arm about her shoulder, 
but she became oblivious of him as she 
read on and on, for the clippings gradu- 
ally unfolded to her not only the story 
of Jim’s transgression but also vivid 
side flashes upon his boyhood, family, 
nome... 
Of English and French-Breton par- 
entage, he had been born in a little fishing 
and lumber town on the Nova Scotian 
coast. Several distant relatives, the ac- 
counts stated, were people of eminence; 
but Deedie gathered that his immediate 
family were very poor, for at twelve he 
had to quit school and go to work in a 
chair factory. Thereafter he had no 
chance whatever at schooling. At sixteen 
he left the factory and started going to sea 
with the fishing fleets. 

Two years later came the series of 
crashing incidents that made him a fugi- 
tive from the law. In a ship accident at 
sea his father and older brother were 
drowned, along with four other men. A 
ship inspector, a Dominion man, testified 
that he had condemned the vessel as un- 
seaworthy and that the accident sprang 
from the criminal negligence and stingi- 
ness of the ship owner, who had ordered 
the vessel out to the Banks regardless. 
But the official board of inquiry ruled out 
this testimony on a technicality and let 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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/,..NOW YOU KNOW WHY LEE 
OVERALLS WEAR MONTHS LONGER 


Dts the VET Denim / 


NQUESTIONABLY, the greatest im- than in most other overalls of equal size. It’s 
provement in making overalls was when a better yarn, too—super-twisted to make it 
\ Lee started making them of genuine JELT _ tougher, smoother, stronger. Only in Lee Over- 
denim. Thén the ideal overalls became a_ alls can you get this amazing super-denim. 


reality at last. From this tougher, stronger And look at all the other extra advantages 
denim, used only by Lee, come overalls you get in Lee Overalls—wider, roomier legs 
that are far harder to snag, tear or rip— —__y-. shaped crotch that can’t bind—patented 
that won’t wash thin and flabby—that ghicld back that ends suspender slipping— 
won't shrink 2 to3 sizes smaller—that corded buttonholes that don’t tear out—form- 
will wear months longer. fitting bib that can’t gap—and a dozen other 
What is Jelt denim? For one thing, features that mean greater comfort, longer 
it’s a much tighter weave that service or both! No wonder millions say LEE 
gives it superior strength to JELT DENIMS are the biggest bargain in 
resist allsorts of hard service. overalls money can buy. Their extra wear 
Think of it—1716 more alone would make them that! Be thrifty— 
feet of yarn in every next time get Lee’s, with extra wear woven 
pair of Lee Overalls right into the denim. 
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Simplest. 
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Here's Quickest, 


fay 


to Relieve a Cold 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS PICTURED BELOW 


1. Take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets. 


3. If throat is sore, crush and 
dissolve 3 Bayer Aspirin Tab- 
lets in a half glass of water and 
gargle. This eases the soreness 
in your throat almost instantly. 


2. 


2. Drink Full Glass of 
Water. Repeat treatment 
in 2 Hours. 


Almost Instant Relief of Distress and Pains 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “‘cold killers” and nostrums. A cold 
may be dangerous to take chances on. 


The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 


It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold. For it 
often checks an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it. And 2 brings 
prompt relief for pains of neuritis or 
sciatica that so often accompany a cold. 


That is because the real BAYER 
Aspirin Tablets are so made that they 
start working almost instantly. You can 
combat nearly any cold you get simply 
by taking BAYER Aspirin, drink- 
ing plenty of water and gargling 


WE DO OUR PART 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 


‘at any drug store. 


with 3 BAYER Aspirin tablets crushed 
and dissolved in a half glass of water. 
Sore throat eases this way in two or three 
minutes, incredible as this may seem. 
Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get the real BAYER 
Aspirin. It dissolves almost instantly. And 
thus works almost instantly you take it 
internally. And for a gargle, it dissolves 
completely enough for this purpose. Get 
a box of. 12 tablets 
or bottle of 24 or 100 


\ ecmaiaaeeniet 


For Pocket or Purse, 
Tin Boxes of 12 tablets. _———s) 


For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets. 


(Continued from Page 32) 
the ship owner off with no punishment 
whatsoever. 
This travesty on justice aroused a storm 
of anger among the townspeople and up 


-and down the fishing coast. Nothing came 


of the protest meetings and petitions. 
But Jim and the other three lads had been 
set on fire by the loss of fathers and 
brothers, and they took vengeance into 
their own hands. 

With Jim as their ringleader they 
dynamited and sank four of the man’s 
vessels in dock, where he could collect no 
insurance; they burned his fish storage 
and curing houses; stole his yacht, ran it 
out into the sound and sank it; and then 
they caught the man alone on the grounds 
of his estate and nearly killed him. This 
last act was their undoing, for it led to 
their identification, arrest and indictment. 

In court the other three lads were given 
sentences of fifteen years each. But Jim 
never came into court. Between indict- 
ment and trial he overpowered the turnkey 
one night, broke jail after vainly trying to 
free his companions; was aided by some 
friendly townsmen to escape; and oblivion 
had closed over him. ... 

Professor Morrison and the pilot of the 
newly arrived plane came in the door. 
When they saw Deedie and Beverly at the 
desk, Beverly with his arm around her, 
they stopped short. The pilot grinned, 
mumbled, ‘‘Oh, beg pardon,” and they 
quietly withdrew. 


EVERLY tapped the sheaf of papers. 
“Well, you’ve seen the proof now. He 
had no crazy business trying to buck the 
Company, trying to buck me. I said I’d 
smash him, and that’s what I’ve done!”’ 

Deedie stood up shakily. She hated the 
triumphant face before her, with a violent 
quivering hatred. She could have seized 
the jeweled automatic lying in Beverly’s 
half-opened desk and killed him with it. 
Jim had fought only for what was his own, 
against a powerful company that was try- 
ing to rob him of it; but for that crime 
and the crime of having her, this conceited 
and vicious man had hounded him, tried 
to murder him, and now was thrusting 
him into a penitentiary for all the precious 
years of his young manhood. 

Fifteen years in prison! And nobody 
except herself could halt it. 

Something was happening to her; she 
did not know just what; but she was so 
giddy that she had to clutch the desk top. 
She felt a queer sensation of being sucked 
down into deep waters, such as she had 
experienced once when she came near 
drowning. Her dizziness made her angry 
at herself. Just when she had to make her 
deal with Beverly and needed to be clear- 
headed and strong, here she was caving 
in like a weak good-for-nothing. : 

“Have you started—the proceeding 
against Jim?”’ she asked, fighting a strange 
numbness that seemed to be creeping all 
over her body. 

Beverly looked at her sharply. “‘ Deedie, 
you are sick! Don’t talk about this. 
You’re in no condition. Something’s all 
wrong with you. Come over here and lie 
down % 


EEDIE shook off his hand. Her 

heartbeats were sounding like sledge- 
hammer blows inside her head, and Bev- 
erly’s face had become a distorted blur. 
If only she could fight off the engulfing 
darkness till she made her deal. . . . 

“‘Answer me, Beverly. Have you— 
started it?” 

“Yes. The warrant’s on its way. It’ll be 
here by the first mail plane.’”’?’ He caught 
her arm and steadied her. “ Deedie! 
You’re going to pass out! What’s the 
matter with you?”’ 

Deedie held on to the desk with both 
hands. “Won’t you—stop it—stop that 
proceeding? You can; you started it.” 

“T can’t stop it. Nobody can. It’s 
done, it’s in the hands of the law.”’ 

His meaning finally came home to 
Deedie. He couldn’t stop the proceeding; 
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nobody could; she: couldn’t save Jim; 
nothing on earth could. Beverly had al- 
ready done his worst. No deal that she 
could make with him would help now. He 
had smashed Jim, was sending Jim to the 
adi Her hand reached for the 
jeweled automatic, to kill him, to blot out 
that triumph. But she was too far gone. 
In a reeling haze she groped for the desk 
drawer, missed it, started to fall. 


XVI 


OW many days she was completely 

out; what had struck and bowled her 
over and buried her like a mile-long 
avalanche—of that Deedie had no concep- 
tion till people told her about it later. 

When she did begin groping back toward 
the world of the living, the first person she 
became conscious of was a somewhat 
nebulous lady who floated around in a 
starchy whiteness, made her swallow 
things, bathed her face and hands, gave 
her gentle but firm commands, and slept 
on a cot beside her bed. 

‘““Who is she, anyway?” Deedie once 
asked, of nobody in particular. She had 
been talking to herself for so long that it 
seemed quite the natural thing to do. 

““T’m Miss Middleton, your nurse,” the 
lady informed her. “Can you say ‘Miss 
Middleton’?” : 

‘‘Miss— Missmiddle— Missmiddleton,”’ 
Deedie repeated obediently. 

Then she became aware that there was 
another stranger in her hazy world, a 
man with a Vandyke beard and a monocle. 
Several times each day he appeared on the 
scene, moved a little metal plaque around 
on her chest, stuck needles into her arm, 
studied charts, and gave instructions to 
the nurse. When Deedie inquired about 
him the nurse said he was Doctor Collett, 
an Edmonton physician. 

Edmonton—that was a stumper for 
Deedie’s foggy mind. Was she in Ed- 
monton? 

The nurse straightened out her mud- 
dled world, little by little. ““You’re at 
Northumbria, Mrs. Lansing,’”’ she would 
say. Then, “You’re in Sergeant West- 
lake’s cabin. He turned it over to us.” 
And then, ‘‘Mr. Gilmour brought Doctor 
Collett and me here by airplane to'take 
care of you.” 

‘“Have I been sick?” Deedie once in- 
quired, with the naiveté of a child. 

“Sick?” the nurse echoed, in awed 
tones. ‘‘My dear, my dear!”’ 

A day or two later Deedie suddenly 
asked: ‘‘Where’s Jim? I want to see 
Jim!” 


HE nurse, carefully coached by David 

Westlake, answered soothingly: ‘‘ Jim is 
here at Northumbria, but Doctor Collett 
won’t allow him to visit you till you’re 
stronger. The doctor doesn’t want you to 
be disturbed or agitated at all.” 

Under the careful eyes of Edmonton’s 
most eminent physician, she convalesced 
rapidly. The last wisps of delirium cleared 
out of her mind, she slept naturally with- 
out the evening hypo, and could use a fork 
and spoon again. Presently she was al- 
lowed to sit up. 

Her first visitor was David Westlake. 
He stayed only a few minutes. 

“David, I must have been awf’ly 
knocked out,” she said to him. “‘ What was 
the matter with me?” 

“Tt’d be easier to say what wasn’t, 
Deedie. Among other things, you had 
influenza, double pneumonia, and a com- 
plete nervous breakdown. I wouldn’t tell 
you this except you’re out of danger now 
and skating along fine.”’ 

“Then they ought to let Jim visit me. 
Ask them to, David. I want to see him so 
bad.” 

Westlake shook his head. “Not yet, 
Deedie. Collett won’t agree to it. You 
really ought to obey his orders; he pulled 
you through when all the rest of us didn’t 
think you had a ghost of a chance.”’ 

After that Westlake dropped in every 
day for longer and longer visits. He flatly 
refused to talk about Jim or Beverly or 


the lode. Then Paula, Clint Nelson, Cor- 
poral Denby and others began coming. 
With his usual politeness Professor Morri- 
son sent in his card, with a box of candy 
and a bouquet of flowers brought from 
Edmonton. But.Beverly didn’t come. 
Deedie learned later that he had gone over 
east to the Yellowknife to push the fight 
against Jim. 

Doctor Collett went back to Edmonton 
about the time she first could sit in a chair. 
A week later the nurse prepared to turn 
her duties over to Paula and leave also, for 
Deedie could walk about the room, was al- 
lowed to dress herself, and rapidly was re- 
gaining her strength. She ate ravenously, 
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slept ten hours every night, and took an- 
other nap in the afternoon. 

Only one of her old troubles came 
back—her haunting worry about Jim. 
She had long since realized that Westlake 
and the others had lied to her about his 
being at Northumbria. He was either in 
the Yellowknife country or had been taken 
south, or else something had happened to 
him and they were all determined to hide 
it from her. 

She tried to lock the door of her mind 
against that subject. One breakdown 
was enough. : 


_ (TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE SLEEPY DEATH 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Yet, in one large city, in thirteen days 
five children were stricken with this deadly 
danger out of only five thousand vacci- 
nated. Their parents have aright to know 
the risk, even if it’s infinitesimal. And 
surely they should be indemnified, should 
their child not die, but be left a pitiful 
remnant of humanity. For this occasion- 
ally, though rarely, happens—just as in 
the other more widespread sleepy death 
of Von Economo. — 

Now you understand how it was that 
Charles Armstrong of the Red Brick Build- 
ing on the Hill was given the job of prob- 
ing into this small but ominous peril. And 
all parents, knowing that vaccination of 
their children is absolutely necessary, can 
take comfort from the fact that Armstrong 
has found a great hope to scotch the new 
danger. vr / 


T TOOK all of Armstrong’s healthy 

lack of orthodoxy to tackle this mys- 
tery that had all orthodox scientists flum- 
moxed. It’s foolish to try to argue with a 
fact; it’s best to face it. And here was one 
that had the profoundest microbe hunters 
dizzy. It was this: that as our bodies are 
guarded more and more from the danger- 
ous experience of fighting tuberculosis, 
typhoid, and like diseases, our brains seem 
to be growing prone to ills like infantile 
paralysis and the sleepy death. 

And, just as infantile paralysis and the 
sleepy death are almost unknown in such 
a dirty, unhygienic land as China, so in 
spotless, healthy countries like Holland 
the post-vaccination sleepy death was 
beginning to get in its most dangerous 
licks. Armstrong mulled over it. By all 
medical science this was nonsense! Prev- 
alence of one sickness could have nothing 
to do with freedom from another. To 
guard against one infection, you’d got to 
vaccinate your youngster with the microbe 
of that same ill. No other. 

Now Armstrong cleaned this respectable 


science out of his head. He went to work 


with his hands. He knew it wasn’t the 
savagery of any particular brand of small- 
pox vaccine that was killing those children 
by sneaking into their brains. He knew 
that, when in Holland, every make of 
Dutch smallpox vaccine was killing Dutch 
youngsters, the desperate Dutch doctors 
had sent to Spain for Spanish vaccine. 
There the post-vaccination sleepy death 
was unknown. But when the Spanish 
vaccine got to Holland, it was as danger- 
ous as any Dutch one. 

No, it wasn’t any savagery of the cow- 
pox midget microbe that was responsible. 
All cowpox microbes used to guard chil- 
dren are gentle, almost, you might say, 
feeble. No, it must be a mysterious lack 
of resisting power in the brains of certain 
youngsters. Why? Armstrong groped for 
a reason. 

Wait! Here was a new fact. You 
couldn’t argue with it either. Here were 
the pitiful records of certain American 
families. In every single instance the child 
who’d chanced to develop the sleepy 
sickness after vaccination, had died. 


‘Armstrong probed into the family an- 
nals. Look! Not one of these children had 
ever been sick with any of the ordinary 
kids’ diseases. Not one was—experienced. 

And here were certain other families. 
Their children had got through the mumps, 
the measles, this or that other kid infec- 
tion. Now, when these were vaccinated 
against smallpox, and chanced to develop 
the sleepy danger, only one out of every 
four got sick enough to die. 

Now a hunch for a strange experiment 
hit Armstrong. In his dingy little labora- 
tory in the smelly old Red Brick Building, 
Armstrong got together vast herds of little 
white mice. All were frisky, pink eyed, 
healthy. None had ever been submitted 
to any kind of inoculation or disease: So 
far as microbe invasion went, they were 
virgin absolutely. Under the skins of 
half of them he shot a dose of the toxoid 
of diphtheria—the mild poison that so 
wonderfully guards our children. To the 
rest he gave nothing, gave their little 
bodies no experience of any fighting-off of 
microbes or their poisons 

Then thirty days later, when the reac- 
tion in the gang protected with the mild 
diphtheria poison was at its height, Arm- 
strong shot smallpox vaccine virus into 
the brains of all those little mice. In short, 
into those immunized against diphtheria 
and those virgin in respect of any kind of 
disease whatever. 

The result was astounding. It was 
something new in death-fighting science. 
For the death rate of those virgin mice was 
more than twice as great as that of those 
who’d been made immune to a disease 
that had nothing at all to do with vaccine 
virus. It proved the strange, yet really 
common-sense idea that had been hatching 
in the brain of Armstrong. Take any 
youngster, restrain him from exercise, 
from playing, you know his muscles will 
stay soft and flabby . . . from lack of 
use, of experience. Give him vigorous 
exercise at, say, running, and he won’t 
only be able to run, but can jump, wrassle, 
fight, work, with the best of them. So 
now, the entirely unlooked-for danger of 
keeping our children away from every 
garden variety of kids’ ailment became 
clear as day to Armstrong. 


UR defense against all kinds of microbe 
attack, until it’s used against one dis- 
ease or another, stays flabby. In a flash he 
saw, too, a simple, absolutely inexpensive 
way to vaccinate children against small- 
pox, yet guard them from that rare yet 
real danger of post-vaccination sleepy 
death. At present, all intelligent parents 
allow their children to be vaccinated 
against smallpox first, then have the doc- 
tors give them the toxoid of diphtheria. 
That is medical custom. 7 
Just turn it round, said Armstrong. 
Just do as I did in my mice. Get your 
children’s bodies used to defending them- 
selves with the absolutely safe diphtheria 
toxoid. Then vaccinate them for smallpox. 
You see, at their worst these midget mi- 
crobes are feeble assassins. Thousands of 
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a perfect baking oven 
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where you can buy at FACTORY PRICES. 


New Ideas, New Styles, New-Colors 
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and Furnaces—more bargains than you'll see 
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Quality Up—But we’ve held Prices Down. 


34 Years of Quality 
Kalamazoo has saved its customers millions of 
dollars. You’ll save, too. In 34 years of dealing 
direct with customers we have learned their de- 
sires. We know that only the highest quality 
satisfies them. We put in extra weight, extra 
iron. We double coat our Porcelain Enamel— 
and triple plate our nickel for EXTRA QUAL- 
ITY. Many of our 1250 employees are owners 
in the company. Our workers have developed 


stove and furnace improvements found no- 


where else. 

More and more thousands are turning to 
Kalamazoo because they like to buy direct from 
the men who actually build the products. They 
like to buy from a reputable factory with over 
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| Minute Movies — 
that have happened to many 


AH-ER, | GUES 
WONT STOP TO EAT 
THIS MORNING! 


John went on nervous energy 
instead of food energy. 


of a wife. But she didn’t realize 
the importance of the right 
kind of a breakfast. 


Jane meant to be the best kind ? And so, morning after morning, 


2.4 MINUTES 


versation . . .a friend said, “I a different place to John. What 
know what cured my husband a difference the right kind of 
of morning nerves. A good hot food habits can male! 

dish of Quaker Oats.” bi 


Then one day in a chance con- 4 ‘And now the world seems like 


So easy to make morning 
the best part of your day 


LE you want your husband to conquer the morning, 

see that he eats the right kind of a breakfast. 
Remember the finest possible breakfast—Quick Quaker* 
Oats—is also quicker and easier to prepare... it 

~ cooks done in 2% minutes. And has that special zesty, 
tangy flavor that comes from roasting the rich plump 
oat kernels through ten different ovens. In addition the 
use of ultra violet rays makes Quaker* more nourish- 
ing than other oatmeals. Get Quaker* Oats for break- 
fast tomorrow morning and see how much easier 
mornings are for the entire family. 


_*& Quick Mother’s with China and Quick Mother’s with Crystal- 
ware are both made by the same exclusive Quaker process. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


kids-must be vaccinated for one to suc- 
cumb. But with their young bodies al- 
ready trained for fighting, for resisting, 
all children will be set to fight off the 
danger of the post-vaccination sleepy 
death. , 

This plan of Armstrong’s has been pub- 
lished in a U.S, Public Health Report, and 
thus receives the approval of the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
It has awakened great interest among 
public health authorities, and I under- 
stand plans are under way in one large 
Eastern state to give it a thorough trial. 
It’s very hopeful. 

From this profoundly new and fasci- 
nating science Armstrong, only a humble 
scientific fireman, as all his pals of the Red 
Brick Building are, heard the shriek of the 
sirens and saw the glare low down on the 
sky to the West. A sleepy death that had 
absolutely nothing.to do with smallpox 
vaccination had started stalking in St. 
Louis. It was impossible to trace this 
new sleepy death to any outside cause. 


VII 


RED GREEN, negro, age not men- 

tioned, came into the St. Louis County 
Hospital on the twenty-third of July, 
1933. He complained of headache, stiff 
neck and high fever. He sank into a coma 
so fast that this is all that Doctor Patton 
could find about his history. Very shortly 
thereafter other people, white and black, 
old and young, and all in Fred’s unlucky 
state, came crowding to the County Hos- 
pital. So many, says Doctor Patton, that 
they had to be evacuated to the Isolation 
Hospital to keep the County Hospital at 
its proper job of taking care of the ordi- 
nary run of sicknesses. 

Such was the spectacular explosion of 
the sleepy death in the hottest and driest 
of St. Louis summers. Already you’ve had 
the picture painted by Von Economo of 
the drowsy terror. This St. Louis sickness, 
as you'll see presently, showed certain 
hopeful differences—hopeful if it didn’t 
kill you. Yet, the way these unhappy 
ones sank into stupors, or got wildly de- 
lirious—even walking naked round the 
wards—all these events left no doubt that 
here was an epidemic of sleepy death. 

In the curiously pink-tinted brains of 
those who died, Pathologist McCordock 
spied that same mild inflammation first 
seen seventeen years before in Vienna by 
Von Economo. Again, just as in that orig- 
inal sleepy death, Microbe Hunter Muck- 
enfuss found no trace of microbes. 

It was now the nineteenth of that hot 
August. Here was Armstrong to join these 
two searchers. From now on these three 
worked as one. That first day they plotted. 
They’d shoot bits of those inflamed brains 
into the brains of monkeys. They’d maybe 
find a midget microbe? It was nonsense 
to hope it. 


HY try for something already proved 

imaginary, even downright impossi- 
ble? The keenest midget-microbe chasers 
the world over had tried for seventeen 
years. They’d failed. Every trick had been 
exhausted, forests emptied of monkeys. 
So why try the old tricks over? 

So Muckenfuss, Armstrong and McCor- 
dock wiped the sweat from their brows. 
They began injecting monkeys. 

In the first beast injected, they trapped 
the sleepy death. 

The trick was simple. You simply in- 
jected a thicker soup of the sick-brain 
pulp than had ever been tried before. You 
injected more of it. You injected not only 
into the monkey’s brain but into his belly. 


_ You didn’t stop there. You waited four 


days, and then you did exactly the same 
performance over on this long-suffering 
animal 
The brilliant reporter, H. Ellwood 
Douglass, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
had the honor to observe the stirring 
events of that August and September. 
“‘Armstrong came down sixteen pounds, 


_ Muckenfuss eight, and so on down the 
| line. There wasn’t much sleeping, and no 


over 
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lunch for a while,’”’ says Douglass. With 
no thought of their bodies, these three 
watched that first monkey grow feverish, 
saw his hand tremble as he reached for a 
stick, uncertainly, and then slump back, 
sitting hunched up, his eyes closed as if 
asleep, with head bent forward. 

Now our three lab hounds knew they 
were on the trail. They killed this monkey, 
shot his sick brain into another, and an- 
other. They waited tautly for human vic- 
tims to die, to get their brains, to inject 
yet other monkeys, to prove their find 


“‘Muckenfuss, for the first few weeks, 
took in every autopsy,’”’ said Douglass, 
“two o’clock, three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in some grisly undertaker’s dead- 
house.” 

The key to the mystery was in the 
lock; the door closed seventeen years was 


opening. VOU 


| i THE face of the common peril there 
now began something new in science. 
It was curious mass effort, a democracy of 
death fighting. Thousands of letters now 
poured in on Health Officers Bredeck and 
Zentay. ' 

“You'll think it’s funny, because I’m 
an Indian,” wrote an Oklahoman, “‘but I 
recommend skunk juice. . . . I’ve 
known it to cure other things. I think 
it’ll cure encephalitis. It’s not nice to 
take. But it’s not too bad.” 

By hundreds; men and women offered 
to submit themselves to any sort of ex- 
periment. Douglass says some of these 
letters made you see a little old woman, 
writing at a pine table in a Kansas shanty, 
offering her blood, believing it might kill 
her to give it 

There was no doubt human experiment 
was needed. O 

The first to risk themselves were Leake, 
Williams and Mayne, each indispensable 
for carrying on this death fight, each with 
the old-fashioned notion—peculiar to the 
United States Public Health Service— 
that it’s poor taste for generals to die in 
bed. 

There was popular superstition that 
the sleepy death must be carried by 
mosquitoes—who’d ever seen so many? 
And hadn’t Major Kelser of the United 
States Army proved that the sleepy death 
of horses, in the San Joaquin Valley, could 
go from guinea pig to guinea pig via the 
bites of stegomyia mosquitoes? 

Of course that was a bit theoretical. 
Because it was pure laboratory science; 
there didn’t happen to be that kind of 
mosquito in the San Joaquin Valley, 
but 


fe JUST might be mosquitoes that spread 
this St. Louis death! That was enough 
for James P. Leake, than whom no living 
searcher is more thorough. Thousands of 
these special stegomyia mosquitoes were 
rushed up from Memphis by airplane, fed 


.first on people in their deadly stupor, then 


on monkeys. It was no go. So now— 
secretly—the test was switched from 
monkeys on to men 

No hullabaloo or heroics. Leake, Wil- 
liams, Mayne, told one another that 
dozens of other St. Louis doctors, health 
officers, microbe hunters, were very likely 
exposing themselves much more danger- 
ously. Then, too, Leake and Williams had 
families, and would their wives worry a 
little, if they knew? 

You understand it was the utmost folly 
on the. part of Leake. He was already 
codrdinator of the whole taut fight against 
the sleepy death in and round St. Louis. 
All depended on him. Even professors 
looked up to him. He knew all there was 
to know about encephalitis. His spirit was 
everything for the job. and nothing for 
himself. For six weeks now he’d been get- 
ting to bed, says Douglass, from. two to 
seven in the morning, or never, and when 
he did, he couldn’t sleep. Realizing 
Leake’s lack of.ego, prima-donna _ pro- 
fessors, big-shot doctors actually forgot 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


ANNOUNCES NEW 3-PLOW Tractor 


the MCCORMICK-DEERING Model W-30 


; 


S the great tide of power farming surges ahead again Inter- 
national Harvester provides the 3-plow field with this 
new tractor, the McCormick-Deering Model W-30. The 

engineers are proud of this fine product, and every new 
owner will be. 


The powerful W-30 is like a modern automobile in many 
particulars, but built for years of hard work in the field. Trans- 
mission and countershaft are ball-bearing—the W-30 has 19 bail 
bearings altogether. And there are 14 roller bearings, generous 
use of which, in the front axle, steering gear, steering knuckle 
pivots, and elsewhere, makes for ease of operation. Triple seals 
in the front wheels and special diaphragm oil seals in the rear 
axle give perfect protection against grit and dirt. Replaceable 
cylinders and hardened exhaust-valve seat inserts add to 
tractor life. 


The new W-30 is compact. Its turning radius is even shorter 
than in our own 2-plow McCormick-Deering 10-20! It handles 
as nimbly as an automobile. Available with steel wheels or low- 
pressure pneumatic tires. Thousands have ad- —_— 
mired this tractor at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about it. 


Fortune, by Aikins, N.Y. Above: Miss Lillian 
ss — Anderson, Queenof 
ac ACentury of Progress, 


Chicago, at wheel of 


the New Model W-30. 


Above: THE NEW McCORMICK-DEERING 0-12. 


Here is a tractor that is especially designed to meet the needs of 
orchard and vineyard owners and open-field farmers requiring a 
light-weight, compact, low-priced tractor to pull a 16-in. or two 


These men make a great success directing Inter- 


national Trucks and McCormick - Deering Power 10-in. plow bottoms and other tools of proportionate size. The 
Equipment at King Farms Co., Morrisville, Pa. Left - A 7 A ; 
to right: Karl C. King, Jack Cryer, A. C. Thompson, QO-12 is equipped with big, soft, low-pressure tires for maximum 
ete Devas traction in loose soil. Its transmission provides 242 to 10% miles 
' per hour speeds. 
At Left: PICTURES SNAPPED AT KING P ‘ P 3 : 
FARMS CO. This interesting farm enterprise at This same type of tractor is available also as the W-12, for 


Morrisville, Pa., uses a large stock of McCormick- general farming. The W-12 is usually equipped with steel 
Deering equipment in its 2400-acre operations. | wheels, but can also be had with low-pressure tires. Transmis- 
These scenes show both regular McCormick-Deer- _ sion range 242 to 4% miles per hour. These small tractors will 
ing and Farmall tractors with fast-working tillage provide all the power needed on many farms, at a great saving 


outfits. Note the beautiful example of 4-row culti- in original cost and operating expense. 
vation in the view at the left. Such Farmall work 


is a delight to the eye of every farmer who is inter- | ACME photo 
ested in corn, cotton, or other row-crop farming. At Right: CARL SCHOGER, OF PLAIN- 33 
FIELD, ILL., retained the championship 
last fall in the 56th Annual Wheatland 
Plowing Match, held near Plainfield, Ill. 
—and he did it with the McCormick- 
Deering Farmall and Little Genius Plow. 
Low-pressure pneumatic tires, as shown 
here, may be had with all McCormick- 
Deering tractors. Farmalls are now 
made in three sizes, 1, 2, and 3-plow, 
ready for all row-crop and general-pur- 
pose power operations. The dealer will 
demonstrate Farmall tractors and equip- 
ment to suit your convenience this 
spring. Get in touch with him, early. 


You are now coming to the spring plowing, 
tillage, sowing, and planting operations of a more 
promising year. The McCormick-Deering dealer 
is always at your service for repair, replacement, 
and advice about new equipment. 
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different 


OWS may present you with 
S “something for nothing,” 
but a merchant—in the gaso- 
line business or any other—is 
pretty apt to give you just 
what you pay for. 

Your better judgment tells 
you: No one is selling Ethyl 
quality at regular-gas price. 

If you want to make. the 
most of your car investment 
—whether it was $500 or 
$5000—you will find that 
theon/y way to get Ethyl 
performance is to put 
Ethyl Gasoline in the tank. 


NEXT TIME GET 


(emana"] 
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The price of Ethyl is now 


down to only 2¢ a gallon over 
regular. [he average car owner 
uses about 8 gallons of gaso- 
line a week. Maybe you use 
slightly more or slightly less. 
But figure it up. Then— 
Listen to your better judg- 
ment next time you start to 
drive past—or stop. short 
of—the Ethyl pump. Listen 
to the sound economy 
of the facts. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


© E. G. C., 1934 


ETHYL 


(Continued from Page 36) 
themselves, following Leake in his hound- 
ing of the sleepy death. In short, Leake 
was indispensable. 

So it came to pass that on the fifteenth 
day of September sundry mosquitoes who 
had sucked themselves full of the blood of 
those doomed with the sleepy death some 
weeks before, now made hearty meals on 
James P. Leake. Then on Louis Williams, 
Jr. Then on mosquito expert Bruce 
Mayne, four days later. In short, fool- 
ishly, on the very men who, if they died, 
would take the essential mosquito science 
underground with them. 

They waited. Reporter Douglass, who 
knew nothing of this attempt at scientific 
suicide, describes their waiting: ‘‘ Moodily 
Williams and Leake stood in their little 
office, looking out over the tree tops of 
Forest Park. Shook their heads. Sat on a 
table. Shook their heads. Wandered back 
to the window. And wondered what the 
hell.” 


T WOULD be romantic to imagine 
them—what with families, miserable 
salaries, and the well-known generosity of 
our Government to those dying in line of 
duty—wondering as the hours dragged on 
what might right now be hatching inside 


- their own bodies. 


What really bothered them was this: 
Would those convicts on the prison farm 
at Parchman down in Mississippi be will- 
ing to take the bites of mosquitoes that 
had been infected with the sleepy death 
here in St. Louis? W. T. Harrison of the 
Red Brick Building was down there, all 
set for the experiment. He’d got the per- 
mission of Governor Conner to ask for ten 
volunteers—all should have two years or 
less left to serve. 

‘Volunteers!’ said Harrison, telling me 
later of the comic happenings in that 
prison. ‘‘Why, when I told those fellows 
that if they came through the mosquito 
experiment they’d be pardoned; when I 
told them just how much risk they ran of 
dying; when I explained that three officers 
of our service had already taken the risk, 
themselves 

“Volunteers? Why, I could have 
emptied that whole damn prison!”’ 

Harrison laughed, telling what one of 
his convict human guinea pigs said when 
told he’d have to face mosquito bites and 
possible encephalitis. ‘Why, doctor,” the 
convict roared, ‘‘I’d let a blank-dash 
rattlesnake bite me if it’d get me out of 
working all day in that there cotton 
patch!”’ 

It turned out to be happy, even if nega- 
tive science for all of them. Leake’s and 
Williams’ families didn’t have to worry 
about government pensions. The con- 
victs walked out on their feet, free to be 
honest or to start new lives of crime. There 
was no evidence at all that encephalitis 
could be carried by mosquitoes. 

IX 

UT the upshot of that wonderful co- 

working in St. Louis, last summer, is 
positive, and charged with hope. The 
names of all who played important parts 
are too many to list in this short history. 
Surgeon Louis Williams tells me that this 
doesn’t matter, and in all his death- 
fighting experience Williams never: met 
such willingly anonymous coworking— 
none for themselves, all for the job—to 
scotch the sleepy death. 

“T know now what Lindbergh meant 


when he named his plane Spirit of St. 


Louis,” Williams said. 

The epidemic was less tragic than the 
pandemic of sleepy death first seen by Von 
Economo—because of what happened to 
you if you had the good luck to live. 
Passing through the first week of terribly 
dangerous stupor or delirium, their fever 
cooling, most of these people became alert, 
and appeared well as if by magic. 

There’s now not the slightest doubt 
that those three lab hounds, Muckenfuss, 
Armstrong and McCordock, have trapped 
the sleepy death in monkeys, and that a 
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midget microbe is at the bottom of the 
business. And this is hopeful. 

It is a peculiar quirk of almost every 
species of these tiny subvisible devils 
that, if they bite you and don’t kill you, 
they leave you solidly immune to subse- 
quent attacks of the sickness they give 
rise to. That’s true of yellow fever, of 
infantile paralysis, of many another 
midget-microbe infection. : 

Is it true of this St. Louis brand of 
sleepy death? It begins to seem so. After 
our three lab hounds had got the sickness 
going in monkeys, Dr. Leslie T. Webster 
actually found that mice can catch it. 
And this was great news for all midget- 
microbe chasers. For mice cost cents, 
where monkeys cost dollars. 

Now when Webster took enough of the 
dangerous, inflamed brain to kill maybe a 
thousand mice, and mixed it with the blood 
of St. Louis people who’d had the good 
luck to get better from the sleepy danger, 
he discovered this blood had the power to 
knock the encephalitis midget-micropbes to 
smithereens. 

This holds out hope when the next epi- 
demic of sleepy death explodes among us. 
For, if our death fighters have the fore- 
sight, great stores of this blood of folks — 
or of monkeys—who have recovered, will 
be ready as a preventive. 


HERE’S more hope still, when you re- 

member that Leake and his lieutenants, 
at the end of those hectic sleepless months 
in St. Louis, have got a mighty good no- 
tion of how the sleepy death travels from 
sick to healthy. 

There’s every evidence that this is no 
different from the way its terrible twin 
sickness, infantile paralysis, sneaks 
through whole populations. The midget 
microbe of this sickness is a combination 
of feebleness and treachery. It gets into 
nearly all of us. But to kill or cripple 
one, it’s got to attack thousands. For one 
catching infantile paralysis, thousands 
catch immunity to it! 

Right now Leake is busy making a col- 
lection of thousands of little samples of 
blood from folks who’ve been in contact 
with the sleepy death, but didn’t sicken. 
Have they caught immunity? This re- 
porter will bet his right arm they have. 

And, if they have, then why not cook 
up a trick to guard all of us, before the 
sleepy death attacks us? Why not ease the 
midget microbes of the sleepy death into 
everybody, to protect but not to sicken 
and kill? 

With infantile paralysis that’s already 
been done in the laboratory, by vaccinat- 
ing monkeys with infantile paralysis virus 
mixed with serum of folks who are im- 
mune to it. Why not against its twin 
disease, the sleepy death? 

You'll say that’s too dangerous. You'll 
object the right, delicate balance would 
be too hard to find, between the life- 
guarding serum and the deadly midget 
microbes. 

Well, Harrison could find plenty of con- 
victs who’d volunteer themselves for test 
animals, just as guinea pigs are used to 
get the right balance of diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxin. 

Here is a still more practical idea. You 
can find any number of youngsters, afire 
to be scientists, eager to be front-line sol- 
diers in death fighting—the first decent 
war mankind has ever fought. There are 
plenty of boys anxious to win their spurs 
by going Leake, Williams and Bruce 
Mayne one better. 


LET ME TAKE TIME TO LIVE 


ET me take time to live along the way, 
And see the beauties of the world each 
day ; 

Forbid a pathway hedged by earthy things, 

Hamp’ring the flight of thought on lofty 
wings; 

Rather an open road beside a stream, 

Where I can walk with God and sometimes 
dream. —Willa Hoey. 
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Champion Spark Plugs have consistently maintained a record for getting 
better performance from every engine, throughout the past ten years. 
This record is a record of achievement and fact, written in the history 
of racing, for all to see. By winning every major racing victory through- 
out the world in this period Champions prove that they do make every 
engine a better performing engine. 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


INDIANAPCLIS—Louis Meyer DENVER, COLO. — A Champion CEDAR LAKE, IND.—Geo. 
made it ten straighi victories for Cham- —_ equipped Hudson-built Terraplane driven Coleman established new all time speed 
pion at the last Indianapolis 500 mile by Al Miller, broke all stock car records record with Champion equipped outboard. 
race, setting a new all time track record. _—_ for the Pike’s Peak Hill Climb. Speed 61.75 miles per hour. 
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BETTER ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 


DESENZANO, ITALY —Francesco 
Agello broke world’s aircraft speed record 
using Champions, at a speed of 426.5 
M. P. H.—over seven miles per minute. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—George SALDURO, UTAH —4b Jenkins, 
Reis’ El Lagarto won President’s Cup driving Champion equipped semi-stock 
using Champions after also winning _ Pierce-Arrow, broke 66 speed records. 24 
National Sweepstakes and Gold Cup. hour average 117.85 miles per hour. 
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Just Look 
at the Tread 


This deep, square- 
block tread (pat. 
pending) multiplies 
anti-skid traction 
power. 


Penne to Scrap 
Your Old Ideas of 


Tire Performance 


. 


@ Put Corduroy TRIPLE TRACTIONS through their paces 
without chains — in snow,. mud, sand or ruts. You'll 
thrill to a new kind of tire performance. The deep, tight- 
gripping, square-block tread pulls safely through the worst 
roads — either pavement or dirt road — in city or country. 
The ideal all-season —all-road tire. @ Try out TRIPLE 
TRACTIONS on the open highway. At fastest speeds. On 
sharpest curves. They hold the road. Without weaving, tramping, 
or sidesway. Because the safer tread is double-braced! 
And they’re quiet. Comfortable riding. Cool running. 
Long wearing. @ Backed» by a DOUBLE Guarantee of 
quality and performance. FREE INSURANCE against blowouts 
and other road hazards. “FACTORY FRESH.” Priced as low as 
most ordinary tires. You must see and try these tires to 
appreciate their outstanding advantages. Name of nearest 
dealer will be sent on request. 


@ Dealers wanted in open territories. Write for details. 


CORDUROY RUBBER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tires for 14 Years 


ordauro 


TRIPLE TRACTION JIRES 


March, 1934 


STRANGE DOG 


(Continued from Page 6) 


If that were so it enlarged the field of 
speculation. It made one ask why he 
prowled. 

Now here lay Bill Skean with a hunting 
knife in his body, and Lorenzo did not be- 
lieve Noodles White had done it. After all 
Noodles was an inoffensive young man, 
not extraordinarily bright, and certainly 
timorous. Lorenzo could not see him at- 
tacking a fighting man such as Skean even 
with a knife, nor, indeed, with a whole 
arsenal. True, Skean’s bullying might have 
driven him half mad—but even so he 
doubted if Noodles would fight unless cor- 
nered. 


HEREFOREH, if Noodles was not the 
murderer, some other person must have 
committed the deed. And why? The thing 
was becoming a whole series of questions. 

Why did Skean prowl that vicinity? 

Had he been lurking there for several 
nights? 

Why? 

And then came a fourth question, per- 
haps most important of all to the inquiry 
in hand: Was Bill Skean killed because he 
prowled that locality? 

Lorenzo turned to his remaining satel- 
lite. ‘‘The’s more to this than you can see 
on the outside,” he said. “I got a feelin’ 
the’s somethin’ bad; somethin’ kind. of 
malignant and dangerous. I got goose 
pimples breakin’ out on me.” 


“T got bigger ’n’ better ones ’n what you 


have,” said his friend. 

“You’re sure you hain’t noticed a 
strange dog?”’ asked Lorenzo. 

“No, ’n’ I wisht that sheriff ’ud come. 
What’s dawgs got to do with it?” 

“It keeps poppin’ into my mind,”’ said 
Lorenzo. 

The sheriff arrived presently with his 
minions. He stared at Skean helplessly 
and made an acute observation. 

“Lorenzo,” he said profoundly, “‘some- 
buddy done this.” ' 

‘*Sheriff,”” answered Lorenzo, ‘‘I dunno 
but what I agree with you.” 

“The boys leans to the opinion it’s 
Noodles.” 

““Mebby so.” | 

“In sich case I calce’late I better take 
him in. Can’t think of no other likely per- 
son. Kin you?” 

“Not at the moment,” said Lorenzo. 
‘“How many deputies you got?”’ 

“Two, but I got power to call on the 
citizens. D’ye cale’late Noodles’ll act 
desprit?”’ 

“T think,” said Lorenzo, ‘‘that three- 
four men’ll be able to take him into cus- 
tody without loss of life. I was figgerin’ on 
the Jenkinses.”’ 

“You don’t think they done it?” 


Be Sie QUITE sure they didn’t,” said Lo- 
renzo, and then under his breath and 
for his own edification, he commenced to 
recite the Fourth Section of the Statute 
of Frauds, ‘“‘No promise to answer for the 
debt, default or miscarriage of another— 
um. What I mean, sheriff, is ye better 
leave maybe two-three deputies in a kind 
of a hollow square around the Jenkins 
house.” | 

“To keep ’em from escapin’?”’ 

“That’s as good a reason as any—so 
long as they stay awake and don’t leave 
anybody out—or in. The ‘in’ is kind of im- 
portant. Goin’ to take up Noodles, eh?”’ 

“Looks like it was my duty.” 

‘Noodles has slept in worse places. 
Seen any strange dogs, sheriff?”’ 

‘‘Sometimes, Lorenzo, you exasperate 
me,” said the official. 

‘“A good many times I exasperate m° 
too,’”’ Lorenzo rejoined, not particularly to 
the sheriff’s enlightenment. 

“IT wonder who strange dogs make me 
think of?’ Lorenzo asked of the night air. 

He turned on his heel and walked away, 
leaving the Law in the person of the sheriff 


to deal with the matter. He entered the 


harness shop, passed through its darkness 


to his living rooms behind and lighted an 
oillamp. From a shelf he took the massive 
volume of Cooley on Torts and commenced 
to read. Painstakingly he was working his 
way through the body of the law. But 
much remained to be done. He was now 
able to advise his neighbors, mostly free of 
charge, on questions which came under the 
head of Contracts, Domestic Relations, 
Criminal Law and Agency. But he had 
not yet plumbed the depths of Corpora- 
tions, Torts, Libel and Slander—and cer- 
tain intricate branches of Domestic Rela- 
tions were still a sealed book. 

At the moment he was trying to find out 
what a Tort is. Nobody seemed able to 
tell him without qualifications. It was 
certain things and it wasn’t certain others. 
It was like Yankee Doodle. Now Yankee 
Doodle is a tune, and Home Sweet Home 
is a tune, but Home Sweet Home isn’t 
Yankee Doodle. It was little oddities of 
the law such as this that slowed up his 
progress. If you ran over a man with a 
motor car—and Lorenzo had inherited a 
hatred of motor cars from his father—it 
might be a Tort, it might fall under Crimi- 
nal Law, it might be a praiseworthy act, 
and it might be nothing at all. 


UT who had brought a strange dog to 
town, and what was interesting to a 
prowler about the Jenkins house? 

Mostly, Lorenzo had found, life fell into 
patterns— good patterns and evil patterns. 
If you got hold of a fact it fitted in some- 
where, and when you got enough other 
pieces it made a complete and logical 
whole. Usually when you picked up a fact 
you could tell what pattern it fitted into, 
and what kind of a pattern it was. But 
here he had some rather startling facts, 
and not one of them dovetailed with any- 
thing. They were meaningless and had no 
companion pieces whatever. 

Nevertheless Lorenzo believed in pat- 
terns; he believed there was a pattern here, 
and he believed that if he could find a sec- 
tion of it that was now missing, all the 
other pieces would fit in simply. Some- 
thing made him believe it was a very bad 
pattern—worse than the murder of such 
an animal as Bill Skean. He had an idea 
he would not like to see the picture when 
it was completed. And where did the 
strange dog fit in? It was curious that the 
dog bothered him more than Bill Skean. 
At the moment he would rather have 
known who brought that alien canine to 
Baalbeck than to be told who plunged the 
knife into Bill Skean’s body. 

Then, suddenly, without further rea- 
soning or seeking, he saw the pattern com- 
plete—complete and tidy and distinct in 
every outline and detail. It came to him 
instantly, and uncorroborated by any evi- 
dence whatever, he was confident it was 
composed of granite fact. He knew it as 
surely as if it had been proved to him 
by impeccable testimony—knew why Bill 
Skean had prowled, knew who killed Bill 
Skean, knew why Bill Skean was stabbed. 
It was a sort of reductio ad absurdum. 
Facts must fit. The facts in hand fitted 
nothing else in the world, so they must fit 
Lorenzo’s pattern! 

The strange dog had done it. 


N THE morning Lorenzo visited Noodles 

in the jail under the post office—a terri- 
bly frightened and cowering Noodles who 
squawked his innocence incoherently. 

“Got a good bed, hain’t ye?” asked 
Lorenzo. 

“T don’t want to git hanged!” 

*Reg’lar meals, hain’t the’?”’ 

*‘T never done it. I’m scairt to be hung 
by the neck.” 

*‘Waz-al,” said Lorenzo, “‘if it’ll bring 
any comfort to ye, ye hain’t a-goin’ to 
hang. Not by the neck nor by the foot. 


So sleep in your bed and eat your vittles 
and enjoy yourself. ’Tain’t everybody gits 
arrested for murder, Noodles. When ye git 
out jest look at how ye kin brag. Folks’ll 
almost regard ye as a desprit character. 
Course ye hain’t got any alibis or anythin’ 
like that?” 

**T jest didn’t do it,” said Noodles. 

“That hain’t near enough to git a body 
acquitted of a crime.”’ 

“But, honest, hain’t I a-goin’ to be 
hung?” 

“Ye hain’t even goin’ to be suspended 
temporarily,” said Lorenzo. “Jest keep 
your mouth shet and enjoy yourself.” 


ROM the jail he strolled up the hill and 

beyond the edge of town to where the 
decaying mansion of Philander Jenkins sat 
on a sightly hilltop. He walked around to 
the back and rapped at the kitchen door. 
Old Mamma Jenkins, small, prim, neat, 
even though she did every stitch of her 
own housework, admitted him. 

“Philander in?’’ he asked. 

“Ts it about that murder, Lorenzo?” 

**Kind of indirectly, Mrs. Jenkins.” 

“Something scares me—something in 
the air.” 

“Where’s he?” asked Lorenzo. 

She smiled shyly and blushed. ‘‘ He’s— 
he’s reddin’ up the bedroom. Since we 
haven’t been able to keep a girl he—he 
helps something wonderful. You’ve no 
idea what a fine bed he makes.” 

Lorenzo swallowed and scowled. “‘Can I 
go right up?” he asked. 

“To be sure, Lorenzo.”’ 

The old gentleman raised himself from 
the counterpane he was patting smooth of 
wrinkles as Lorenzo entered the room. 

“Good morning, Lorenzo,” he said with- 
out embarrassment. “I’ve learned to be 
quite a housekeeper.”’ 

“I been one since I was a baby.” 

“You should have a wife, my boy.” 

*Mebby I’ll reach that in the order of 
business. You are going away for a few 
days, Philander.”’ 

“IT? Where?” He turned away and 
walked to the window and looked out at 
the lilac bush which had spread past all 
believing since he planted it forty years 
ago. “I fear, Lorenzo, Mamma and I will 
be going away permanently very soon.” 
He drew himself up. “‘ But we shall not im- 
pose ourself upon relatives, nor be a bur- 
den. When this house goes, Lorenzo—and 
Mamma and I have talked it over—we 
shall go to the county house. Taxes we 
have paid have helped to maintain it. We 
have a right to seek asylum there.” 

“This,” said Lorenzo, “isn’t that. I 
want you should go away for a few days.” 

“There’s no one I can visit, Lorenzo.” 

“When were you and Mamma Jenkins 
to the city last?”’ 

“Ten years ago, Lorenzo.” 

“Time ye went again. That’s where 
you’re going. Inthe morning. Ben’! drive 
you. Stay till I wire for you. Best hotel 
the’ is.” 

“But I’ve no money, Lorenzo. It’s im- 
possible.” 

“T drew enough to cover it,’’ Lorenzo 
said. ‘Lend it to you.” 

“Of course I can’t accept.” 


* DHILANDER,” said Lorenzo, “you’re 
hale and hearty; Mamma Jenkins is 
sound as a hickory nut.” 

“True, Lorenzo.” 

“Tf she fell sick would you let me loan 
you money to get her a doctor?” 

“Yes, Lorenzo.”’ 

‘Both of you are sick, Philander. If you 
don’t get out of town by tomorrow morn- 
ing I won’t guarantee either of your lives 
for a week. Murder was done outside last 
night. If you stay here murder will be 
done inside.” 

Philander regarded him gravely. ‘‘Are 
you speaking truth, Lorenzo? Who would 
wish to harm Mamma or myself?” 

“T am speaking truth. This is a loan.” 

“You know I never can repay it.” 

“And I,”’ said Lorenzo, ‘‘have an idea 
you will.” 
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He pressed the money into Philander’s 


hand. “Ben’ll be around for you at eight - 


o’clock,” he said. “‘In the meantime don’t 
worry. I’ll see to it a mosquito can’t get. 
into this house till you are gone.” 

“T don’t understand. But I’m trusting 
you, Lorenzo—trusting you not to trick 
me into accepting charity.” 

“T wouldn’t dast,” said Lorenzo, relaps- 
ing into the local homely speech. “‘G’by.” 

In the morning Philander Jenkins and 
his wife and their baggage were driven to 
the city; Lorenzo, with a great deal of fuss 
and conversation and unnecessary display 
of the fact, boarded the noon train for 
Brayton, advertising loudly the fact that 
he was to be gone for a week. And the 
Jenkins mansion was left untenanted. 

But Lorenzo was not absent for a week, 
nor for a day. At dusk he entered Baalbeck 
from the opposite direction, through fields 
and woods to the back door of the Jenkins 
mansion, which he entered with all the 
caution of a housebreaker. He had set his 
trap, laid his snare—and now it remained 
to be seen if the pattern he had fitted to- 
gether was correct and true; if he had 
guessed it in all its details, or if he had 
allowed his imagination to cut up capers. 


T WAS an anxious time. There were so 

many parts to the puzzle and all of them 
must fit—and, if his trap were to close on 
the quarry, the piece that must find a 
place was that the marauder was inter- 
ested in the Jenkins house, not the barn 
nor the henhouse nor the lilac bush—but 
the house itself. 

He lighted no light nor did he smoke the 
pipe which was his major assistant in the 
task of learning the body of the law. Very 
quietly, in the gloaming, he made his way 
over the house from cellar to attic—not in 
search of an individual but in search of 
something that would give him a guess as 
to the prowler’s objective and destination. 

It grew darker and darker. The night 
was overcast, and neither moon nor stars 
ameliorated the blackness outside. In that 
saucer in the mountains a dark night was 
a dark night. If one got beyond the dim 
glow of the few street lamps the night had 
a ponderable quality, as if it were an ebony 
fluid. You could feel it, sense it pressing 
against your skin. And in Philander Jen- 
kins’ house it was almost oppressive. Lo- 
renzo felt himself brushing it away from 
his face. It was soft, stifling. 

The town went to bed. Yellow lights dis- 
appeared. Even the fowls and the dogs 
were silent in sleep. Lorenzo could only 
guess at the time. 


E STATIONED himself as near the 

center of the house as possible, with all 
doors open to admit sound, and there, in 
the dining room, he sat and listened, lis- 
tened with such concentration that his ears 
actually ached with the labor of it. An hour 
passed and seemed like a month. Then, 
faintly, from the direction of the back door 
he heard a metallic click. He held his 
breath. The kitchen door was opening 
with the ghost of a creak. And then Lo- 
renzo started and hair rose coldly at the 
back of his neck, for there was a patter 
of footsteps—a patter. Not the falling 
of human feet, but a rapid, clicking, er- 
ratic patter! 

Lorenzo listened to it and did not like 
it; then there followed the unmistakable 
creaking of the floor to be caused only by 
human feet—slow, stealthy footsteps. Lo- 
renzo breathed again. Those sounds could 
be caused by nothing in the world but by 
a man accompanied by a dog. 

This was unexpected—that the mur- 
derer, the man who had killed to gain ex- 
clusive admission to this house, should 
have brought his dog. You may creep up 
on a man undetected, but you cannot 
creep up upon a man and a dog. Also you 
may awe a man by a display of force, but 
a dog will spring at the very mouth of a 
belching shotgun. 

Lorenzo sat motionless. The intruder 
lighted no light, but Lorenzo knew he and 

(Continued on Page 44) 


AFTER A § 


Although DOUBLE MINT chewing gum is made 
for the pleasure it gives you, the chewing 
action quickens circulation which in itself 


immediately tends to cause the skin to 
take on a glamorous softness and charm. 
And at the selfsame time, the chewing 
exercise is lubricating the delicate little 
muscles of the face —thus helping to re- 
lax tight, unbecoming lines which come 
around the eyes and mouth. Try this 
sure and pleasant Beauty Treatment. 


A BEAUTY 
EXERCISE 


First sit quietly and 
relax. Then chew 
one or more sticks 
of DOUBLE MINT 
with chin nicely bal- 
anced. Everyoncein 
a while move head 
to the far right; then 
to the far left. 
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Finer Marksmanship! 
Until recently the acceptance stand- 
ard for fine ammunition was 5.5 
inches distribution at 200 yards. 


With Peters FILMKOTE Cartridges, 
the circle is reduced to 3.37 inches! 


FILMKOTE means a uni- 
form barrel condition under 
intense heat or at sub-zero. 


Visible Ballistics! 


Peters Sparkograph of a bullet about 
414 inches from the muzzle of the gun. 
Showing how the Peters Ballistic Insti- 
tute can study the action of the pro- 
pelling gas—the accuracy-importance 
of the perfectly formed bullet base— 
even the formation of the sound waves! 


ANNAN 
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The FILMKOTE Cartridge 1s now ready for your gun 


ID you ever watch an expert marksman 

“warm up” his gun before a rifle match? 
Why does he do that? To foul the barrel— 
compensate for the bore residue—before the 
real shooting starts. His shots are “walking 
off” from the center of the target—and he 
changes his sights to take care of this drift. 


Every good marksman—every good gun- 
smith—knows that even the finest ammunition 
leaves a residue in the barrel of a gun. It’s a 
problem the world’s ammunition makers have 
been working on for years. Lubricated car- 
tridges by the thousands have been made, 
tested and discarded. Gun “fouling”’ still re- 
mained a problem—until it was finally solved 
in the Peters Ballistic Institute. 


And now you are reading the first public 
announcement of this outstanding contribu- 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN 


tion to the science of fine marksmanship. A 
cartridge that is coated with a secret and in- 
visible lubricant—a cartridge that will keep the 
throat of your gun clean and help keep the 
course of your shot true. It is the new Peters 
FILMKOTE Cartridge—the result of years of 
patient work and experiment by the members 
of the Peters Ballistic Institute. 


Your eyes can’t tell... 
nor can your finger-tips 


FILMKOTE, now available in all Peters .22 
rim-fire cartridges, brings many revolutionary 
advantages to the man who shoots. It looks— 
and is—clean. It has no oily, filmy feel. 
Dump a handful of FilmKotes into your pocket 
—take them out. Look. They pick up no 
lint, no tobacco shreds, no foreign particles 


to mar the polished surface in your gun. 
FilmKote reduces friction and wear in the 
rifle—insures a uniform barrel condition at 
sub-zero or 100 degrees. The day of greasy, 
sticky cartridges is gone—a better, truer, cleaner 
cartridge is here! 


"The Peters Ballistic Institute dedicates this 
newest ammunition advance to you and all men 
who shoot. And it is a promise that the work 
of these ballistic scientists will never end until 
the perfect ammunition is made. That may 
never be. But that is their aim—and all their 
energy, all their uncanny equipment, will be 
directed to that end. And when you try the 
new Peters FilmKote .22 you will realize that 
their work is well worth while. THE PETErs 
CarTRIDGE Co., Dept. C-60, Kincs MIs, Onto. 


SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


" © 1934, The P. C. Co. 
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FOR BETTER ROOFING AND SIDING 


APOLLO Best BLoom Galvanized has been the recognized 
leader since 1884—carefully manufactured, and the best 
known galvanized sheet on the market. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all the excellent 
qualities of Apollo, and in addition has a KEYSTONE Rust- 
Resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets are particu- 
larly adapted for roofing, siding, spouting, gutters, eaves 
trough, and general sheet metal work; also for bins, silos, 
tanks, culverts and flumes. KEYSTONE quality sheets like- 
wise give added life to implements and farm machinery parts. 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED 


KEYSTONE 
RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 


and “Seal of Quality” 
HEAVY COATED GALVANIZED 


OU will secure lasting service and satisfaction 
from good galvanized roofing and siding, 

with unexcelled protection from fire and lightning. 
For new construction and repairs, use these high 
grade sheets that have an established reputation 
for durability and excellence — and at right cost. 


AMERICAN “‘SEAL OF QUALITY” Heavy Coated Galvanized 
Sheets are supplied in Corrugated and V-Crimped, 28 gauge 
and heavier, with 2-oz. coating per square foot— much heavier 
than on regular grades. This means longer service at little 
extra cost. These heavy coated sheets can also be supplied 
with a KEYSTONE rust-resisting copper steel base. 

This Company manufactures a complete line of high grade 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all known uses. Leading metal merchants sell 
AMERICAN products, or can readily procure them for you. 


Write for free copy of our “BETTER BUILDINGS” booklet; it will interest you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
————————— Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation ——————__————— 
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Here’s the 


BIKE 


—or the 
Skates — 


YOU WANT 


ON’T stay behind when 

the gang goes places. 

Lead the whole crowd on a 
Curtis bike! 

Sell single copies of Coun- 

try Gentleman, The Saturday 


Evening Post and Ladies’ Home Journal to your friends and neigh- 

bors—get prizes right along and earn extra money every week. 
Mother and Dad will like the idea, because 

handling a Curtis business of your own is 

good business training for you. 


Send the coupon today. Ye Bing iat. 


The Prize Man, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


345 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I want to earn that bike. Send me my first copies and full instruc- 


tions quickly. 


Your Name 


Street 


(Have one of your Parents sign the following statement) 
I am glad to have my boy take advantage of your business training. 


(Signed) 


(Signature of Parent) 
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_ his dog had mounted the back stairs. Lo- 


renzo glided to the kitchen and laid a 
cnair on its side just free of the swing of 
the stair door; then he darted to the front 
of the house and climbed the stairs. 

The twelve-gauge shotgun that he car- 
ried in the crook of his arm was a tre- 
mendous comfort to him, good alike for 
man or beast. Thus he crept along the nar- 
row hallway toward the rear, because he 
fancied he knew to which room the in- 
truder was proceeding. It was a bedroom 
at the back, to the right of the hall. He 
reached this door and his groping fingers 
told him the door was open. 

The dog growled! 

Lorenzo saw a black outline poise against 
the lesser blackness framed by the win- 
dow. The dog continued to growl. 

“TIT guess ye better not move, Fred,” 
said Lorenzo. “A shotgun scatters like all 
git out.”” As he spoke he stepped inside 
the room and swiftly to the right of the 
door, where he stood with back against the 
wall. The black shadow disappeared as 
the man dropped to the floor. There was a 
flash and a crash as a hopeful bullet flung 
through the doorway. 

**T could ’a’ got ye then if I wanted to,”’ 
said Lorenzo. “‘I could git ye ’most any- 
time if I was to use this shotgun kind of 
like an atomizer and spray the room.” 

“Sic ’em!”’ hissed the invisible man. 


ICE doggy,” replied Lorenzo, and he 

whistled coaxingly. ‘‘Here you, fel- 
low.”” He paused and chuckled. “You 
ought to know, Fred, dogs don’t bite me.”’ 
It was true; the dog came trotting across 
the floor and thrust its nose against his 
leg. He scratched its head. 

“Ye can’t git out, Fred. If ye make for 
the window I’ll see ye and let her fly. And 
I’m hard by the door. D’ye know, Fred, 
I’d ’a’ been puzzled ’most to death if it 
hadn’t been for the dog. Couldn’t see no 
sense to anythin’ till I. remembered you 
and strange dogs. You was always col- 
lectin’ ’em. Stray dogs kind of hitched 
themselves to you. Funny, too, bein’ the 
kind of a man you be.”’ 

Nothing but silence came from the black 
room. 

“Nope. I couldn’t make head nor tail 
of it till I see that dog, and he set up a 
train of thought, and it jest up and led to 
you. Looks like the only good quality ye 
got led to your undoin’. Don’t shoot ag’in 
because I hain’t where ye think I be, and 
sure’s taxes I’ll fire if ye do. A shotgun 
tears a body up consid’able. Where ye 
been these ten years, Fred? Peniten- 
tiary?”’ 

Silence again, malignant, menacing. 

“T take it that’s where ye been,” Lo- 
renzo went on, “or you’d ’a’ been back. 
Hain’t no other reasonable explanation. 
And, of course, Bill Skean, that was your 
chum, seen ye and recognized ye and 
guessed why ye came. All falls into shape, 
don’t it? And Bill he got the idee of gittin’ 
in ahead of ye. So ye had to let him have 
a knife in the ribs. That accounts for Bill. 
Couldn’t be no other way. Goin’ to give 
up, Fred?” 

“Get me if you can,” said a voice. “I 
haven’t been ten years in hell to care much 
what happens.” 
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EVER occurred to folks, Fred, that 
when you lit out you done it so sud- 
den you didn’t have time to take anythin’ 
with you. Hardly had time to save your 
skin, let alone gittin’ to a hidin’ place. 
We all figgered it was spent, or you had 
it some’eres else in a safe place.”’ 
“Oh, shut up—and start your doings,” 
said the voice. 
“Did you know your uncle put back 


every penny you took? Eh? Know the 


old gentleman made himself a pauper 

doin’ so? Didn’t have to, legal, but sich 

men as him don’t need no law to make ’em 

do what they think is right. And now he’s 

a-goin’ to lose the roof from over his head. 

But, thanks to you, I cale’late he won’t.”’ 
“Find it,’”’ said the voice.. 
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**How much is left, Fred? Ye got away 
with upwards of seventy-five thousand. 
What’s left?” 

“Plenty.” 

“I figgered so. Wa-al, seein’ as your 
Uncle Philander put back what ye stole, 
this’ll be his, won’t it? Yeah. Take it all 
in all, Fred, it was a good thing for every- 
buddy—everybuddy but Bill Skean—that 
ye came back. D’ye know, I’d be tempted 
to let ye go if it wan’t for Bill.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for Bill and you,”’ said the 
man with meaning. 


9 | AS best not to make a muss,” advised 

Lorenzo. ‘‘ Tell me where ye got it hid, 
then jest heave your weapons out of the 
window, and that’ll be that.” 

“TI can’t hang twice,” said the voice. 
“‘T’ve nothing to lose.” 

“Guess I kin wait for mornin’ when I 
kin see you,” said Lorenzo. ‘Or ye can 
try for the window anytime ye git im- 
patient.”’ 

“Maybe I’ll do just that.” 

There was a warning in the tone of Fred 
Jenkins’ voice, and Lorenzo sank softly to 
the floor and crawled two yards to the 
right. Suddenly Jenkins fired, five times 
in quick succession. It was a good plan, 
even should no bullet find Lorenzo. It 
would distract him, give a moment of un- 
readiness. Upon the last shot there was a 
crash of glass as Fred, desperate, hurled 
himself through window and aged sash. 
Lorenzo did not fire. He ran to the win- 
dow. There was a scramble of bodies be- 
neath, a seething, panting, vocal tangle— 
from which one black blot freed itself and 
started to run. 

There was a blast, a flash. The shadow 
halted and disappeared. 

Lights came into being, and confusion. 
Lorenzo leaned from the window to see the 
lights focus upon a body close to the lilac 
bush. 

“Hit him bad, sheriff?’’ asked Lorenzo. 

“Hain’t no more hittin’ necessary,” 
said the officer. 

Lorenzo expelled a breath. ‘‘Wa-al, I 
dunno but it’s best so. Hard on Old 
Philander to have his nephew hung. 
Calc’late Fred ’ud ’a’ picked this way if he 
was given a choice. Send up a couple men 
with lights.” 


HE torches arrived and Lorenzo found 

the oil lamp, which he lighted. The 
Jenkins never had wired their home for 
electricity. 

**Git to searchin’,” said Lorenzo. ‘‘It’s 
here some’eres, some’eres it could be got 
at easy.” 

. They searched with diligence, but to no 
avail. Lorenzo wiped his forehead. 

“Try pryin’ at the baseboard,”’ he said 
finally. And then, in the corner of the room 
between the closet door and the angle of 
the wall, a piece of baseboard some 
eighteen inches long was found to be de- 
tachable. Inside was a cavity, and in the 
cavity were bundles of currency. 

“Gosh all hemlock!”’ exclaimed one of 
the searchers. ‘‘I betcha the’s a million 
dollars.” 

Lorenzo tossed it on the bed; rapidly he 
ran through it. 

“‘Better’n sixty thousand,” he said at 
last. ‘‘Wa-al, I dunno but what Phil- 
ander’!l be pleased to git this.’”’ Which, 
after all, was rather a remarkable example 
of understatement. ‘‘You, Jim, wake up 
the telephone girl and git Philander in the 
city. He won’t mind bein’ disturbed. Jest 
tell him to tell Mamma that everythin’ 
has come out good, and they don’t need to 
worry about goin’ to the county house.” 

The sheriff stood scratching his head. 
‘“What gits me,” he said, “Sis how you 
knew it was Fred. Nobuddy seen him.” 

*“D’ye have to see a skunk,” asked 
Lorenzo, “‘to tell the’s one hidin’ under the 
barn?’”?’ He yawned. “Kind of ’tend to 
things, sheriff. I got sleep to ketch up 
with.”’ 

He walked out of the room and down 
the stairs and back to the harness shop. 

“Beats all,” said the sheriff. 
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GARDENS 


NEW FLOWERS FROM AFRICA 


UR gardens already owe much to 
() Africa. The quaintly hooded primu- 
linus species of gladiolus, forinstance, 

is a native of the Dark Continent. It was. 
originally known as Maid of the Mist, 


growing near thegreat Zambezi River falls, - 


the curved hood serving to protect its 
stamen and pistil from the wind-blown 
spray. 

A splendid group of very charming gar- 
den flowers, not nearly so widely known 
as they deserve to be, are the various 
African “‘daisies.”” They are robust grow- 
ing, flower easily from spring-sown seed, 
brilliantly colored, and bloom over long 
periods. Most of them make excellent pot 
or house plants, and can be taken in from 
the garden for this purpose. 

Unfortunately they lack good English 
names. One of the most recent additions 
is Venidium fastuosum. The three-inch, 
daisylike flowers are of a remarkably bril- 
liant orange, with a sharply defined center 
zone of dark purple. The showy blooms are 
set off particularly well by the light gray 
foliage of wool-like texture. ‘The plant 
attains a height of two to three feet. 

A good companion, also recently intro- 
duced, is Ursinia anethoides. These flowers 
are also rich orange with a purple zone, 
spotted jet black, but the plant is entirely 
distinct. The finely cut light green foli- 
age supports the blooms on long, wiry 
drooping stems, a foot or so in height. It 
flowers from midsummer until frost, and 
is especially fine as a cut flower. 

The blue daisy—Agathaea coelestis, or 
Felicia amelloides—is a little gem. The 
plants are of stocky, shrubby habit, 
eighteen to thirty inches in height, and the 
‘small, cineraria-like flowers, borne on long 
stems, are a wonderful clear sky blue. The 
plants after flowering in the garden may 
be cut back and potted up, for indoors. 

To the spectacular African daisies— 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca— with their 
beautifully recurved golden-orange flowers, 
have been added the hybrids, covering a 
wide range of colors—including lemon, 
sulphur, yellow, rose, and even white. 
D. pluvialis ringens is a pure glistening 
white with a contrasting center zone of 
blue, a most striking combination. The 
same color effect is found in the blue-eyed 
African daisy—Arctotis grandis—which 
makes a more vigorous plant, attaining a 
height of two feet or so. The foliage is 
gray-green and the glistening white flow- 
ers have centers of sky blue surrounded by 
a yellow band. It is an excellent hot- 
weather plant. The somewhat similar 
A. breviscapa has narrower petals of 
orange yellow, and a deep maroon center. 

—F. F. ROCKWELL. 


AN EASY COLD FRAME 


HE cold frame adds a month to the 

garden year when growing flower plants 
from seed. Of the easiest possible con- 
struction, the following cold-frame and 
seed-bed combination will work satisfac- 
torily for anyone. I have had many per- 
sons, who never tried using a frame before, 
report complete success from the start 
with it. The secret is the use of a sterile, 
weed-free seed bed by using granulated 


peat moss and clean, sharp sand and plac- 


ing the frame on top of and not sunk into 
the ground. 

Mix equal amounts of sand and finely 
granulated or sifted peat moss. If Euro- 
pean peat moss is used, it will probably be 
very dry, so water well after mixing, remix, 
and water again, until the whole mixture 
is thoroughly moistened. : 

Build your wooden cold frame on top of 
spaded ground in a well-drained part of 
the yard. Place a two-inch layer of the 


sand and peat on top of the soil, level, and 
firm well by pressing with a small board 
or brick. It is ready to sow your seeds. 

The time of seed sowing will depend on 
your climate. From New York City to 
Ohio and Iowa they may be sown by the 
middle of March. 

Sow your seed in rows, the seeds barely 
touching each other, the rows two inches 


apart. Label each row before sowing the 


seed. Cover the seed not over two or 
three times their diameter by screening a 
thin layer of peat and sand over the sur- 
face. Firm the surface to insure contact 
of seed and peat. Put the glass sash of the 
cold frame in place. If you have the seed 
bed thoroughly moistened you will not 
need to water for a week or more. 

It will not be necessary to cover the 
surface with paper or cloth since you are 
apt to do more harm than good. 

When watering, water slowly so that 
water does not stand on surface and float 
the seed from one row to another. 

As soon as seedlings are an inch high, 
they may be transplanted to a good gar- 
den soil in another part of the cold frame. 
By the time heavy frosts are over, the 
hardy plants may be set out in the gar- 
den; the tender varieties should be kept 
covered until all danger of frost is past. 

—VicTor H. RIEs. 


YE LLOW CLIMBING ROSES 


ELLOW climbing roses have not as a 
whole proved truly satisfactory, the 


best of them either being insufficiently 


winter hardy or lacking in color, the buds 
opening almost white. The recently intro- 
duced Primrose has large light-yellow flow- 
ers, is a vigorous grower and hardy, but it 
is not comparable to the many fine varie- 
ties in other colors. Now, however, the 
prospects for a good yellow climber are 
greatly improved by the advent of two 
novelties, one an English variety named 
Golden Rambler, the other a domestic 
seedling named Golden Climber. 

Golden Rambler, possessing hybrid tea 
blood, when first shown at the National 
Rose Show in London in 19382 gained a 
gold medal and it has since won several 
other awards. The original plant, now five 
years old, is twelve feet through and al- 
most as tall. Its flowers are fully double, 
about four inches across and borne in clus- 
ters of as many as fourteen, of canary- 
yellow color. In Great Britain it is un- 
usually hardy. 

Golden Climber is a strong-growing 
climbing Hybrid Wichuriana, and it has 
been favored with Plant Patent No. 28 
in recognition of its distinctiveness. It 
was originated in Rhode Island several 
years ago, and first named Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James. The wholesale nurserymen 
who have obtained introduction rights are 
distributing it through the medium of flor- 
ists and nurserymen generally this season, 
the name Golden Climber being adopted 
because it, like Blaze, a recent novelty sent 
out by the same firm last year, effectively 
describes this wonderful rose. The flowers 
are typically hybrid-tea-like, resembling in 
this respect its famous parent Mary Wal- 
lace. The rich golden color is derived from 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, its other 
parent, but it has the added attraction of 
tea-rose fragrance. The plant is a vigorous 
grower and its hardiness is unquestionable, 
sub-zero weather having little or no effect 
upon it. Golden Climber in 1933 was 
awarded a gold medal by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, and a similar 
award was bestowed upon it by the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. The-advent of two such 
unusual yellow climbing roses is something 
of a coincidence, and their behavior in gar- 
dens will prove interesting. 

—T. A. WESTON. 
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Why we have two sets of 
teeth; what to do to make 
them strong and keep 
them healthy; why 
some children eat 
chalk or mud; how to 
protect teeth from de- 
cay after they come 


through the gums. 


BABY TEETH 


PERMANENT TEETH 


A drawing of a child’s jaw showing 
how the permanent teeth form be- 
neath the baby teeth and gradually 
push the latter upward until they 
loosen and come out easily. 


causes mother such excitement 
and gives father such pride is 
really a 14-month-old tooth when ‘ 
it breaks through the gums. For 
we now find that teeth begin to 
form months before birth and con- 
tinue to form long afterwards. Thus 
scientific men now believe it possible to 
actually “build” strong teeth by having the 
baby as well as the adult eat the proper food. 

The harder and thicker the enamel of the 
teeth, the more resistant they are to decay. 
Therefore nutritionists tell expectant 
mothers to eat plentifully of foods contain- 
ing lime and phosphorus and certain vita- 
mins so that the baby will have good teeth. 
They advise mothers to feed children tooth- 
building foods in large quantities. Milk, 
oranges, cod-liver oil, are some of these 
tooth-building foods. 

Dental science explains that decay is 
caused by particles of food that lodge on 
teeth and under the edges of the gums. This 
food is spoiled by certain bacteria. As it de- 
cays, acids are formed which destroy tooth 
surfaces. After eating through the tooth’s 
hard enamel covering, these acids proceed 
to decay the inner part of the tooth until 
finally the nerve is reached and the entire 
tooth affected. . 

The scientific method of preventing decay 
after teeth have once come through the 
gums is to remove from teeth the film, or 
bacterial plaque. Film is that slippery, sticky 
substance that forms on teeth.You can feel 
it with your tongue. Film is a friend of the 
germs that cause decay-producing acids. It 
glues germs to the teeth, provides them 
with awarm shelter . .. even supplies germs 
with food on which to live and multiply. 

Thus removing film from teeth means 
removing the cause of decay. Im- | 
portant progress in removing film 
was made recently in the labora- us 
tories of The Pepsodent Company 


HE celebrated first tooth that | 
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Milk is one of the finest foods known for building 


hard teeth because it is rich in calcium. 


The roots of baby or first 
teeth are gradually dis- 
solved and absorbed by the 
body, probably to be used 
again in building the per- 
manent teeth. Roots of 
second teeth are not ab- 
sorbed. 


ROOTS OF 
BABY MOLAR 


when a new and revolutionary 
cleansing material was de- 
veloped. 

The cleansing and polishing 


DESOLVED material isthe part of any tooth 


paste that does the work. Here 
is the difference between the 
best tooth paste and inferior brands. Most 
cleansing materials are either so hard and 
abrasive that they scratch the tooth enamel 
or else they are so soft that they fail to 
remove film and stains. 

The new Pepsodent cleansing material is 
twice as soft as the material commonly used 
in tooth pastes. Because of its supreme 
softness it sets a new standard of safety in 
tooth pastes. In addition, Pepsodent is un- 
surpassed in cleansing power. 
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“BUCKIN’ THE WIND” 


by MARY GRACE. RAMEY 


TORM blown, wind swept, call it what 
you will, the fact remains if we are to 
look smart, we must look as though we 

were walking in a breeze. Easy to do in 
March, is it not? There’s a technic to this 
windy effect of costume which we may not 
grasp at first glance. When we go out in the 
daylight the wind must blow seemingly from 
our backs; our new coats and daytime frocks 
must have a forward movement, while 
gowns designed for evening to be smart must 
look as though we were actually “buckin’ 
the wind.” 

This storm-swept silhouette is one of 
Schiaparelli’s clever ideas; that is the reason 
we are giving it so much attention, for her 
ideas always count. The spring coat she de- 
signed, with the fullness of the skirt in the 
front and the accented revers jutting forward, 
is already on its way to popular success. 

All this may sound quite complicated to 
the uninitiated, though it is really not so ex- 
treme and surprising a silhouette as would 
seem on first thought. The facts of the fashion 
simmer down to a certain streamline effect, 
instead of the ordinary up-and-down line. 
The well-dressed woman now wears her hair 
brushed back from her face, her hat tilts up- 
ward, and even her shoes are stubby toed, 
with trimmings and decorations all on hori- 
zontal lines. So the wind-blown silhouette is 
not so startling as it sounds, yet it is fashion 
news and a mark of the new costume. 


ITH this question well out of the way 

we can take up the serious considera- 
tion of the spring coat or suit. For it is a 
question of coat or suit, or both for lucky 
ones, this year. Every so often the suit idea 
pops up sartorially to bother undecided buy- 
ers. There is doubt about it, a suit is a grand 
addition to a busy woman’s spring outfit. 
Before buying one every woman should con- 


sider the use to which her new purchase will 
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3386. Every fashion point right for 

the woman’s figure seems to be 

shown in the delightful frock of 

diagonal print. It has the smart 

scarf collar treatment, new sleeves 

and paneled skirt. Designed for 
sizes 36 to 48. 


3276. This new version of the wrap- 
around, daytime frock may be 
made with long sleeves or short. 
Its wide lap and snug buttons at 
the waist assure a trim fit. It is 
shown in percale dotted in cherry 
red. Designed for ages 16 to 20, 
and sizes 36 to 42. 


3004. Youthful slenderness is em- 

phasized by the high waistline, 

which may be worn belted or not 

as desired. The jabot concentrates 

the blouse interest at the front 

smartly. Designed for ages 11, 13, 
15 and 17. 


3290. The popular shirt-waist frock 

in a version which may be worn by 

any woman. The design adapts 

itself to a variety of fabrics, among 

them the new mossy crépe. De- 

signed for ages 14 to 20, and sizes 
34 to 42. 


3275. The removable gilet designed 
to create an appearance of slender- 
ness turns this simply designed 
frock into a dressy affair. The side 
paneled skirt accents the new line. 
Designed for sizes 36 to 48. 


365. Decidedly becoming is the big 
bow worn across the front of the 
attractive frock in linen crash, the 
biggest thrill of the year in fabrics. 
The dress is simple to make, de- 
pending on its slim and flattering 
lines for its chic. Designed for 
ages 14 to 20, and sizes 34 to 40. 


3162. An overblouse to top the new 

suit skirt with dressy effect has a 

neckline which may be cut smartly 

high or in a becoming V. The de- 

sign is right made up in either silk 

or cotton. Designed for ages 14 to 
20, and sizes 34 to 40. 


_ 3305. A real shirt waist for the girl 


who wears this smart type well. It 

gives the new suit a tailored air if 

made up in a dark silk crépe. De- 

signed for ages 14 to 20, and sizes 
34 to 40. 
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prepaid, from CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN Pattern Service, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 10 cents; in Canada, 15 cents. Be sure to state size 


CouNTRY GENTLEMAN Fashion Bulletin, with a complete selection of styles, by mail, postage prepaid, 10 cents. 
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he old floor was a problem 


HEN Muriel and her mother went to town, 

they followed the golden rule of rug buying 
—Look for the Gold Seal. This Gold Seal identifies 
the one and only genuine Congoleum—both rugs 
and “by-the-yard.”” The one way to be sure of 
complete satisfaction is to buy only rugs that have 
the Gold Seal pasted on their patterns. Fascinating 
new Congoleum designs for every room in the 
house are now on display. You'll enjoy seeing them. 


CONCOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 201 Belgrove Drive. KEARNY, N. J. 


Also sole manufacturers of the famous easy-to-clean 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering 


IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 


4 56 Gua maT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Gold Seal Kays 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


iat 


SS Comnoneua-Ralan 

. “RALAN INC 
Se. MEAENY, NJ. 
a ~ 


Smartest of the smart—perfect with modern furnish- The “‘Bronztile”’ pattern, Congoleum Gold Seal Rug 
ings— ** Nubian,”’ Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No.680. No. 673, a harmony of warm autumnal colorings. 
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OH, JERRY 


YOU VE BROUGHT HOME 
ANOTHER COLD / 
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Most families have a 
COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE 


...1s there one in your home? 


ce OLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE’’—a person 

C; who is always picking up colds 
and carrying them home to others—a 
person whose colds hang on and on— 
who has four or more bad colds a year. 
Is there one in your home, Mother? 


If so, here’s comforting news for 
you. There’s real help for every Colds- 
Susceptible in Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds. In thousands of 


At that first nasal stuffiness or warning sign 
—quick!—Vicks Nose & Throat Drops, 
the amazing new aid in preventing colds. 
The Drops promptly soothe irritation. They 
stimulate the cold-fighting functions of the 
nose—help Nature “throw off” infection. 
They stop many colds before they develop. 


clinical tests, Vicks Plan has helped 
to end colds sooner—to prevent many 
colds altogether. 

Give your family this better con- 
trol of colds this winter—follow Vicks 
Plan. Briefly, the pictures below tell 
you how. For full description of Vicks 
Plan, and its simple rules of health, 
see the folder in each Vicks WB 
package. 


vs. 


WE DO OUR PART 


If a cold has developed, massage the throat 
and chest at bedtime with Vicks VapoRub 
—the modern way of treating colds. Its 
poultice action ‘‘draws out” soreness. Its 
clearing vapors are inhaled direct to irritated 
air-passages. All through the night, this poul- 
tice-vapor action works to check the cold. 


(Continued from Page 46) 
a full length or a swagger model makes 
this a-double duty affair. 

There is the dressier type suit with a 
short jacket furred with a becoming sum- 
mer pelt, and then there is the woolen 
dress with the short boxy jacket, an excel- 
lent style for the younger person and one 
we advocated last fall. The design shown 
on the November girl’s page is as suitable 
and smart for spring as it was when it was 
first created. 

Then there are capes, all kinds from 
wee little fur ones just covering the shoul- 
ders to the Inverness or cape-sleeve type. 
There are three- 
quarter capes with 
gay plaid linings 
and capes which 
reach just to the 
hips—all of them 
smart, new and very 
wearable. 

The young girl or 
the slim woman who 
wants to own a suit, 
but feels that a coat 
is best for all prac- 
tical purposes, can compromise on the 
snappy looking double-breasted reefer 
coat. It is often accompanied by a match- 
ing skirt to be worn with sweaters and 
separate blouses. The woman who re- 
quires an all-purpose coat, flattering yet 
practical, will do well to choose a more 
dressy model. If she is wise she will select 
black; it is the season’s smartest color and 
can be worn with almost anything. This 
coat in the softer silhouette worn with a 
bright silk scarf peeping from the neck has 
all the chic awoman could ask of her spring 
costume. 

The new coat will not have the greatly 
exaggerated shoulders of the winter mod- 
els though shoulders are often a bit square 
looking. The newest idea is an ecclesiasti- 
cal effect given to the coat in several ways. 
There is the sling scarf falling gracefully 
down the back and making a soft flatter- 
ing line. The deep cowl is made of fur or 
fabric as the designer has thought best. 
There are pretty scarf-like ties cut in one 
with the yoke necklines of other coats, 
which though not extreme are sure to be 
popular because they look well on almost 
every woman. 


COTTON COATS FOR WARMER DAYS 


S THE weather grows warmer we will 
see something very new in coating 
materials. It’s cotton, and it does make up 
in the snappiest of new styles. The cotton 
swagger coat is something every woman 
will feel she must own. If you walk 
through the piece-goods department of 
any large shop you will be immediately 
impressed by these new fifty-inch-wide 
cotton coatings. The weaves are soft and 
fluffy, and while many of them are open 
they do give the feeling of warmth sug- 
gestive of woolens. These fabrics also 
come in bird’s-eye piqué and in heavy 
matelassés. When buying these materials, 


Hold your hat on tight 
there, Nellie, 


And buck the wind with up 
Schiaparelli! 
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it is well to ask if they have been treated 
to the sanforizing process to prevent 
shrinking, and if they are crease-proof, 
most important considerations when mak- 
ing a coat of any wash fabric. 

Shirts for women! We see them every- 
where as tailored frocks for sports and 
shirt-waist frocks for dress. Be sure you 
own at least one shirt-waist outfit. You 
will find nothing more practical than our 
classic design with its buttoned blouse 
and pocketed skirt. It is the ideal all-day 
and everyday costume and looks as well if 
it is made up in a cotton as it does in a 
tub silk. A bit later in the season we are 
sure to see these 
shirt-waist frocks in 
striped seersucker, 
but until it is time 
to wear so summery 
a fabric make yours 
in a rough 
woolly finished cot- 
an A. ton. The design 
looks well on any 
average figure. 

Just dressy enough 
to go anywhere, the 
new frock with its big bow is ideal to make 
up in March. It’s one of those frocks that 
adapts all the new fashionable features to 
its needs and does it well. The point of the 
skirt extending upward above the waist- 
line gives any figure a certain smartness, 
the sleeves have pleasingly accented 
shoulders and the skirt is right with its 
panel front. It will be a clever idea to 
follow the suggestion of the drawing and 
wear a hat of fabric matching the bow. If 
one does not feel quite up to making the 
hat, one of the ready-to-wear sets can be 
adapted to this purpose. You may already 
own such a set and can use it in this way. 


THE SPRING SILK MODE 


UTTON-ON things are all the go, and 
our frock for the woman of more ample 
figure follows the mode with its becomingly 
shaped bib which may be worn or not as 
desired. Without the gilet the frock is 
smooth and svelte, the sleeves being just 
sufficiently exaggerated to give them chic, 
and the skirt cut with a novel side panel 
effect to accent the long lines of the figure. 
With the gilet, however, the frock takes 
on a different look, and if this addition is 
made of a brightly contrasting color, the 
frock will be lightened and smartened 
when it is worn. As shown, the dress dis- 
plays the chic of black and white, the silk 
making it being one of the new conceits of 
the season, having a tiny motif as stiff as 
house paint over its surface. This is one of 
the important features of the spring silk 
mode and is lovely in the miniature frost 
flower designs. 
To look young, but not too youthful, is 
a laudable ambition achieved by this very 
charming frock made up in the new silk 
print with its slimming diagonal treat- 
ment. It’s an idea we have seen used be- 
fore, but this year the silks have a massed 


(Continued on Page 59) 


Back and other views of the designs shown on page 46. 
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A CHILD CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


I'M USING RINSO IN 
THE WASHING MACHINE 
NOW. REMEMBER ? 
—1 SENT YOU FOR 
A ROX LAST 

MONDAY 


ALL MY CLOTHES 
SMELL SO SWEET 
AND FRESH NOW, 
~ MUMMY 


OH, YES —THATS THE 
SOAP THE GROCER SAID 
EVERYBODY'S USING 


| LOVE NICE 


THATS BECAUSE 
'M WASHING 
THEM A NEW 
WAY, BETTY — 


CLEAN THINGS 
TO PUT ON 
SO OFTEN 


ES 


Makers of these 4.0 
us washers praise Rinso 


famo 


I'M NOT SURPRISED . IUSE RINSO 


' ] ABC 
EVERYBODY'S USING (T! LOOK, MUMMY — American Beauty &<4éIco Widiccs FOR TUB- 
RINSO WASHES CLOTHES \T SAYS ON THE Dex Z Ha ay Roto-Verso 

4 OR 5 SHADES | Barro Horton avage WASHING. 

‘ BOX TO USE IT FOR Bee.¥ + Laundry Chicas speed Queen ; IT S 
WHITER, AND (T'S SAFE DISHES, TOO Blackstone a oe AVES 
EVEN sie nah At Claderell Menge! Universal SCRUBBING 
onlon 1900" Westinghou | 
ee Decker soe: Whi" (AND BOILING 
area Prine Zenith 
Princess 


MEET GENTLEMAN A. 
» STRAIGHTFORWARD, 
- DEPENDABLE CHAP__ 


THIS 1S GENTLEMAN B. 


ISN'T HE A DARLING ? NOT AT ALL, MARIAN ! 


"BO! OFFENDERS NEVER 


“ THEY” YOU MEAN, DEAR. 
TWO PERFECTLY 


MARIAN, YOUR CHARMING MEN HAVE SOME GIRL IS SURE TO DREAM THEYRE GUILTY. 
TELEGRAM SCARED PROPOSED TO ME.WAIT... PROBABLY MAKE AN SNAP HIM UP IF | DONT DOES THAT MEAN HELL TELL HIM YES. AFTER 

ME STIFF. WHO LET ME SHOW YOU EXCELLENT HUSBAND. DECIDE QUICK. BUT BE INCONSIDERATE IN YOUVE BEEN ENGAGED 
THEIR PICTURES ONLY | GUESS | LOVE KATHIE, AT TIMES - OTHER WAYS, TOO ? FOR A. WHILE YOU CAN 


SOMEONE ELSE . 
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HE'S... CARELESS DROP A GENTLE HINT 
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GLAD | DECIDED TO TRY 
LIFEBUOY. SUCH REFRESHING 
FUNNY HOW MARIAN AND | GOT LATHER! NO SENSE IN 
TALKING ABOUT THOSE "B.O” ADS. RISKING "B.0”’ WHEN ITS SO 
SHE REALLY THINKS ONE MAY PLEASANT TO PLAY SAFE 
OFFEND AND NOT KNOW IT. MAKES 
ME WONDER 
IFL EVER... 


'M GLAD YOU LIKE MY pom Jose) THAT'S BECAUSE 
COMPLEXION, DEAR. == eT 'M USING YOUR 
YOURS IS MUCH wa s/ ToD. soap — 
CLEARER, 100 YH Azai@ LIFERUOY 


NO"B.O!NOW_ a perfect love match! 


AND DEAREST, | WANT KATHIE 
FOR MAID OF HONOR.! CANT 
TELL YOU ALL WE OWE_HER 


IFEBUOY brings to complexions just the care they 

need! Its gentle lather deep-cleanses pores of clogged 

wastes—clears, freshens cloudy skin. Wash with Lifebuoy 
nightly. See new skin beauty soon! 


WARNING: Even on cool days we perspire at 
least a quart. “B.O.” (body odor) is quickly noticed 
in hot, stuffy rooms. Play safe—bathe regularly %=- 
with Lifebuoy. Its creamy 
lather purifies and deodorizes 
pores — stops “B.O.” Its fresh, 
clean scent, that vanishes as 
you rinse, tells you why Life- 
buoy gives extra protection. 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 
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Firestone 
FOOTWEAR. 


SR 


A Good Break for Your Feet! 


Spring’s coming! Sun in the sky, birds in 
the trees, and all that. But don’t let the 
happy thought take you altogether off the 
ground. Your feet will still be sloshing 
and wallowing around in sticky mud and 
sudden spring freshets ... the best way 
in the world to invite a blooming bad cold. 


Be foot-smart this spring and get a pair 
of Firestone 2-tone Sportpacs ... and 
get ‘em early! Then you'll have complete 
waterproof protection. Light and flexible 
... durable and comfortable ... and they 
lace snugly ‘round the ankles over a full 
bellows tongue. Moulded non-slip sole. 
Nett lining. Two-tone... a rich brown 
vamp set off by a lighter brown upper... 
good looking as well as long wearing. 


Then for fishing or hunting, nothing will 
please you like a pair of Firestone Sporting 
Boots. A revelation in lightness of weight 
and flexibility, yet tough and sturdy, thanks 
to that cleated non-skid bumper edge sole, 
with the reinforced toe and heel. The 
supporting strap, a patented Firestone 
improvement, lets you wear the boot as 
high as you want to! 


Your dealer has Firestones now 
«-.ask him to let you see them. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO. 
HUDSON, MASS. 


Honest Values, HonestlyPriced. 


Copyright 1934 Firestone Footwear Co, 
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FRESH AS A DAISY, — 
LOVELY AS A ROSE ¢ « « byRUTH oa 


HERE was a time when a woman 

who followed any seemingly unusual 

tactics to enhance her beauty was con- 
sidered nothing less than a witch! 

Here’s a story. In the romantic pages 
of the past, we find one very interesting 
person preserving her natural charm by a 
most practical method: an active, healthy 
life. She used to get up at 5:00 a.m. and 
take a cold. bath—an incredulous act in 
those days!—and it provoked gossip. To 
add more mystery to such odd behavior, it 
was said she bathed in water filled with 
crushed gold. After the much-talked-of 
“‘tubbing,’’ she would ride for exercise. 

Imagine being gossiped about merely 
because you chose to take a regular morn- 
ing bath in the interest of personal clean- 
liness. Contrary to the belief of the tea- 
table chatterers, there was nothing mys- 
terious at all about her charm: the lady of 
the legend had a brilliant complexion, and 
her system of bathing tended to keep it 
stimulated. And though poets and sculp- 
tors made her out as a traditional beauty, 
an authority on her history asserts—and 
let’s take his word for it!—that the dis- 
tinctive characteristics by which she 
gained her charm were health and cleanli- 
ness and not ravishing loveliness. 


WHERE GOOD LOOKS START 


O THE bath, then, let us toast! It’s the 
starting point of good looks. It can be 
a simple little soap-and-water perform- 
ance, or it can reach the heights and depths 
of enjoyment. It can be forever a delight- 
ful new experience with modern bath aids 
numerous and choice enough to please any- 
body: Vari-hued bathtubs to relax in, 
colorful towels to make you feel bright and 
cheerful, convenient long-handled brushes 
for back scrubbing, bath mitts to stimulate 
circulation. 
And soaps! Soaps for dry skins, oily 
skins and normal skins; soaps for those who 


live in hard-water districts, soaps with lit- 
tle or no odors, soaps pleasingly perfumed 
with flower fragrances, others with refresh- 
ing woodsy smells, soothing soaps, liquid 
soaps, powdered soaps. To make our bath 
inviting, we may select bath salts, tablets, 
crystals and oils. We’ve discovered that 
lemon juice is also effective for the bath, 
as well as baking soda, perfumed starches 
and various water softeners. 

Make it a sunrise tubbing or a just- 
before-bed bath, topping it off in the morn- 
ing with a coolish or cold water bath or 
shower—regardless of the time of day, the 
daily bath is beautifying—and that’s the 
point of view to take! It’s stimulating to 
the body, helping to keep the skin clear 
and the eyes bright. 

Immediately after the bath, after a 
brisk towel rubbing, is the time to gener- 
ously indulge in one of the many refreshing 
toilet waters, taleums or dusting powders. 
There are special foot powders, also, for 
dusting the feet, that are helpful in neu- 
tralizing any annoying perspiration. In 
the interest of personal daintiness, this is 
the moment, too, to use a depilatory for 
unsightly underarm hair. There are a num- 
ber of preparations for this purpose, which 
are easy to use. 

A deodorant is, of course, a real neces- 
sity for daintiness. Some deodorants pre- 
vent perspiration and others neutralize the 
body odors. But they should not be used 


In my bordered pansy 
bed 


. Every naughty bud 


Is covered with a facial 
pack 


Made of garden mud! 
—A. C. 


March, 1934 


Ann Harding, delightful star. 
of the films, always radi- 
antly charming and lovely. 


_for some hours after using a depilatory, 
‘as the skin is generally sensitive then. 


One of the three-times-a-day tooth- 
brushing periods, that most of us follow 
now, can easily be included as a bath- 
time rite. Dental floss is an item that is 
often forgotten, but it is a real aid to a 
healthy, clean mouth, and should be run 
between the teeth before the brushing to 
get out any minute particles of food that 
may be dangerously lodged there; the 
mouth wash then following the brushing. 


MODERN AIDS TO BEAUTY 


ND bath time presents an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the extra care of the com- 
plexion—the time to employ a facial 
“pack”? or masque, both of which are 
good to tone up the skin. Our leaflet, ‘‘A 
Cupboardful of Faces,’’ which any reader 
may have for a three-cent stamp to cover 
mailing charges, gives details about this. 

As varied as the rainbow are the modern 
aids to beauty! But there need be nothing 
dazzling or confusing about making 
choices. Look to the standard, tested 
brands, the well-advertised products, not 
the “fly-by-night” preparations that 
somebody says are “‘just as good.”’ Arm 
yourself with the requisites for beauty— 
strive for the well-groomed look! 

Curls and frills alone do not make for 
loveliness in a woman—it’s the “fresh as a 
daisy, lovely as a rose”’ look! Ann Hard- 
ing has it—always exquisite and charm- 
ing, with her hair in simple Madonna 
style, always radiantly inspiring as a 
morning in springtime! 


EDITOR’s NotE—Are you interested in having 
handy our leaflets on ‘‘The Well-Groomed Look,”’ 
203-CG, and ‘‘ The Loveliest Hair,’’ 201-CG, answer- 
ing many beauty questions? These leaflets, as well 
as “A Cupboardful of Faces,’’ 195-CG, mentioned 
above, are available to readers. Only one three- 
cent stamp is required to cover mailing charges on 
all three leaflets. Address: Beauty Editor, COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRIDE . .. Lecause Uhey made 


themselves hveli er than other girl S 


Mrs. William Walsh, 
recent bride, of co. 


Richmond Hill, L. I. = 


LOVELY M. G. M. STAR, 


like 9 out of 10 other Hollywood 
stars, uses Lux Toilet Soap to keep 
her skin youthfully appealing. She 
says: ‘‘Lux Toilet Soap is magic for 
the skin! I use it faithfully, for it 
keeps my complexion exactly as I like 
it—velvety smooth, clear and fresh!’’ 


HERE IS PROOF positive that 
the girl with a radiantly lovely 
complexion always wins in the 
game of hearts! 


These two girls... now happy 
_ brides . . . realized how impera- 
tive a really lovely, soft, clear 


skin is, if a girl is to make her- 


self as attractive as possible. 
They turned to Hollywood— 
where complexions must always 
be exquisite—for advice. 


‘Use Lux Toilet Soap as we 
do,’’ said Hollywood's lovely 
stars. So they adopted this famous 
complexion care. 


Mrs. McAdow says: ‘“When the 


fascinating screen stars say that 


For EVERY lype of Skin... /y...07#y 


Hollywood’s Beauty S 


any gitl can win greater loveli- 
ness with Lux Toilet Soap, I felt 
I owed it to myself to follow 
their advice. I'll never use any 
other beauty care.”’ 


As Mrs. William Walsh puts it: 
“It’s so significant to me that so 
many Hollywood actresses use 
Lux Toilet Soap that now I use 
it to keep my skin exquisitely 
lovely.”’ 

The irresistible charm of a 
complexion that all men admire 
can be yours. 


Start today to use fragrant, 
white Lux Toilet Soap for your 
skin...regularly ... night and 
morning. Prove to yourself how 


Mrs. Richard Mc Adow, 
of New York City, a 
bride of last September 


ecret wins again i 


much lovelier you can be with this 
simple complexion care! 


SCIENTISTS SAY: ‘Skin grows old-looking 
through the gradual loss of certain elements Nature 
puts in skin to keep it youthful. Gentle Lux Toilet 
Soap, so readily soluble, actually contains such 
precious elements—checks their loss from the skin.”’ 
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LOOK! 
She’s all ears for 


RICE KRISPIES. . 


Watcu children when Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies are served. Eagerly 
they listen to them snap, crackle 
and pop in milk or cream. And 
then just watch the spoon go for 
those toasted rice bubbles! 


Rice Krispies belong in every 
home. So easy to serve. So nour- 
ishing. So easy to digest. Fine for 
the children’s evening meal be- 
cause they invite restful sleep. 


Buy Rice Krispies. Always 
oven-fresh because they are sealed 
in a WAXTITE bag placed inside the 
red-and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality 


guaranteed. 
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Breakfast-table cheer! Cozy red-checked cloth, old-fashioned milk-glass plates and goblets, a big 
bowl of tempting fruit—and, the crowning touch of all, perfect popovers straight from the oven. 


INFLATION IN THE OVEN 


by CAROLINE B. KING 


OT bread for breakfast! What a 
H thrill! Who wouldn’t hie himself 
out of a cozy bed and speed up the 
morning toilet when the word goes forth 
that mother is down in the kitchen beating 
up something in her famous yellow bowl— 
something that may be eaten with plente- 
ous sweet fresh butter and maple sirup 
or strawberry jam for additional delight? 
But what price these luxuries for 
mother? Do they mean getting out of 
her warm bed and speeding up her dressing 
a full thirty minutes earlier than her usual 
hour? Do they mean endless whipping 
of batters, meticulous clock watching, 
oven tending? Not necessarily—that is, 
if mother has kept up with the modern 
trends of mixing and baking. 

I can recall the day when to make a 
successful popover was considered a tri- 
umph, but an undertaking not for every 
day. Muffins were easier, but even they 


-had their difficulties; pancakes were easi- 


est of all, but one had to do considerable 
whipping and beating to bring them to the 
state of perfection that all good cooks and 
most families demand. So that one was 
very apt to fall back on toast made over 
the hot coals, which was not a happy 
solution, for often the bread and one’s 
face were scorched during the process. 

Popovers are always popular, and now 
that we have discovered new technic 
and new methods for their making we 
have managed to eliminate most of the 
toil and all of the nervous strain that once 
attended their making. It isn’t at all 
necessary, as we once thought, to beat 
and whip the popover batter for twenty 
minutes or thereabouts and hasten it 
while still bubbling with air into the siz- 
zling hot pans. Long beating is not essen- 
tial to good results; nor are the iron pans, 
once so highly recommended, of first im- 
portance. Excellent popovers may be 
made in ordinary muffin pans if they are 
first well heated and generously brushed 
with butter. 

Best news of all, popover batter may be 
made up in quantity and kept in a cold 


place for several days, ready for baking at 
a moment’s notice, and ready too for far 
more things than popovers. But that is an- 
other story which I will tell you a little later. 

First, let’s go into the requirements of 
the batter. Of course, as you know, the 
popover relies wholly on the air which is 
incorporated within it plus the heat of the 
oven for its lightness, and if the batter is 
quite cold the action of the heat is intensi- 
fied, and the popover will pop much more 
satisfactorily. 

As to the recipe for perfect popovers, 
here is a foundation rule which is quite 
easy to remember: One cupful of flour, 
one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
melted butter, one egg and one quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Sift the flour before meas- 
uring it, add the salt and sift again, pour 
the milk in gradually and stir till smooth, 
then break in the egg, add the melted 
butter and whip all together only till well 
blended. Meantime slip the muffin pans, 
which may be the proverbial iron, heavy 
tin, or aluminum, or those cunning and 
very attractive glass or pottery custard 
cups, into the oven, and when they are 
quite hot brush them liberally with butter 
or other fat, pour the batter into the siz- 
zling pans, filling them just a little less 
than half full, place in a hot oven—450 
degrees, to be accurate—and bake for 


twenty minutes, then lower the heat to’ 


350 degrees and bake for twenty minutes 
longer. This is an easy matter with an 
electric, gas, gasoline or oil range, but with 
a coal or wood stove the heat reducing is 
done by leaving the oven door open for a 
few minutes. 

The first effect of the high temperature 
on the cold batter is to puff it up tre- 
mendously, then, when the popovers have 
reached their greatest height and have set 
well, the reduced heat permits them to 
stiffen and finish baking without scorching 
or becoming too brown. One thing must 
be remembered in baking popovers—never 
take them from the oven until they are 
thoroughly done. A perfect popover is 
just a wall of crisp delicious crust filled 


with air. It should be quite dry in the 
center, otherwise it will fall. Underbaking 
is the cause of most popover failures. 
The foregoing recipe will yield from 
eight to ten medium-sized popovers. If 
eggs are plentiful, use two in making the 
batter, and you will have bigger and 
lighter popovers. But two eggs to the 
amounts of flour and milk in the founda- 
tion formula are sufficient; don’t use more. 
Serve the popovers right from the oven 
with plenty of butter, and for a bit of sweet- 
ness—honey, maple sirup or your favorite 
jam. For supper or luncheon make a slit 
in the sides of the popovers and fill them 
with creamed beef or chicken or fish, or 
serve them as a dessert with scraped maple 
sugar and butter; they are delicious filled 
with a custard such as you would use in 
cream -puffs. Hot popovers with hard 
sauce also make a delectable pudding. 


BREAKFAST POPOVERS are very snappy 
if bits of crisply cooked bacon or sausage 
are placed in the hot pans just before the 
batter is poured into them. For supper or 
luncheon drop a preserved strawberry or 
bit of peach or jelly in each pan. 


GRAHAM POPOVERS make a nice change. 
Use the foundation formula for them, sub- 
stituting two-thirds of a cupful of whole- 
wheat flour for the white flour. 


RYE POPOVERS are also very good. 
Follow the same recipe, using two-thirds 
of a cupful of rye flour and one-third of a 
cupful of white. Two eggs are better than 
one in rye popovers. 


RIcE PopovERs call for one-third of a 
cupful of cooked rice mashed fine and two- 
thirds of a cupful of flour. Otherwise the 
recipe is unchanged. 


CREAM POPOVERS; which are sometimes 
called ‘“‘laplanders,” are made with thin 
cream in place of milk, and the eggs are 
beaten separately, the whites folded in 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Crocheted of cotton in a simple but effective new stitch, this 
frock is easy to make, easy to wear—and oh, so easy to look at! 


SPRUCE AS THE 
SPRINGTIME 


by MERLE MUNN 


ROCHETED dresses are vying with 
knitted ones for first place. This one 
is made in a very simple yet effective 

crocheted stitch. It requires a little time 
and nine balls of crochet cotton or mer- 
cerized cotton and one ball in a contrast- 
ing color; also a steel hook, number two. 
It has the newest silhouette lines. 

The striped yoke is in a cross-stitch and 
the fact that it buttons down the back 
stamps it as being very new. Another 
smart feature is the elbow-length sleeve 
with the yoke pattern at top to give the 
broad shoulder effect which is a popular 
as well as most becoming style. 

Making a 
choice from 
among the 
many delight- 


brown stripe. For a summer dress yellow 
with light blue would be effective. 

The luscious color schemes possible are 
only one reason for crocheting the pic- 
tured frock for your spring wardrobe. Its 
simplicity, for instance, makes it a dress 
that can be worn not only this spring but 
all through the summer for any sort of 
daytime activity. It is one of those cos- 
tumes that always seem just right. The 
lines are becoming to girls and women of 
almost any type, and—crocheted of soft 
cotton thread—it can make any number 
of trips to the laundry tub and come out 
spruce as the spring day you finished it. 


EDITOR’sS NOTE: 
Directions for cro- 
cheting the dress 
pictured may be 


ful and at- THE LITTLE WINDS obtainedfromthe 
tractive color omen’s Kditor, 

“ ; COUNTRY GENTLE- 
combinations CROSS the years and down the world MAN, Philadel- 
in which this The little winds must blow, phia, Penn- 


dress can be 
made is an im- 
portant point 
to consider. 
For instance, 
for general use 
a light green 


forthe stripe in Across the sunset sky, 

the yoke is Of islands in the Far Away 
good; ora light Where white-sailed vessels lie 
blue with a And all so careless do they sing, 
darker blue So bli , : 

‘ o blithesome is their song— 
stripe. Gray Each day I have to strap my heart 
with yellow or Lest it shall go along! 
pink is very 


smart, as is tea 
rose with a 


All laden with a world’s fair dreams, 
All singing light they go. 


They sing of white roads winding, 
Of poplars marching straight 

To where the low sky beckons 
And where the blue hills wait. 


They sing of sea gulls veering 


sylvania. Ask for 
leaflet 205-CG. 
If you’re an en- 
thusiastic ‘‘cro- 
cheter’”’ these leaf- 
lets may also 
interest you: 189- 
CG, How to Cro- 
chet a Sontag 
Vest; 184-CG, Di- 
rections for Cro- 
cheting two lovely 
Afghans and 
Crocheted Sports 
Gloves. All three 
of these leaflets, 
205-CG, 189-CG 
and 184-CG, need 
only one three- 
cent stamp to 
cover the mailing 


—Bert Cooksley. 
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BAND:A'BLU 
BURNER 


1: Cotes Fuck Cost 
One-Fifth. 


2... Wider Range of 
Cooking Heat. 


PATENT | PENDING - 
3..-Even Heat Dis- 
tribution. 


NOW REGULAR EQUIPMENT ON THE NEW 


ERE is one of the greatest improve- 
ments ever made in liquid fuel stoves 
...a wonderful time, labor and money- 
saving cooking help to housewives! It’s the 
amazing new Band-A-Blu Burner on the so | 
1934 Coleman Instant-Gas Ranges. It pro- | 7) eg { 
duces a band of clear-blue, odorless flame | 
...a flame that is clean and smokeless... 
does not blacken pots or-pans. It gives you 
20% greater heating efficiency than previous 
high-powered Coleman burners...cuts fuel 
cost one-fifth. It gives you 50% greater 
range of cooking heat... any degree of heat 
for any kind of cooking you want todo... 
regulates with just the turn of a valve. 


Model 


940 


PROVIDE GAS COOKING SERVICE 
FOR HOMES EVERYWHERE 


The Band-A-Blu Burner is but one of the many big fea- 
tures on these new Coleman Ranges, which now... more 
than ever before... provide the finest kind of modern 
gas cooking service for homes everywhere... features 
that make them the equal of the finest city gas range. 
Coleman Ranges make and burn their own gas. They light 
instantly like gas; cook like gas at surprisingly low fuel.cost. , 


MODELS TO FIT EVERY NEED 
.-- PRICED FOR EVERY PURSE 


These new 1934 models are outstanding leaders in 
style and cooking performance. They assure New Beauty 
for Your Kitchen and Better Cooked Foods for Your 
Table. There are a dozen different models . . . one that 
will just suit your cooking needs, and your purse. Send 
coupon now for Free Illustrated Folder showing the 
new 1934 line, and the name of your dealer where you 
can see them on display. 


Model 948 


GET THIS: NEW BOOK ON MODERN COOKERY 


You'll want this New 1934 Book on “Better Cooked Foods” 
with nearly 200 Special Tested Recipes. It’s full of valuable cook- 
ing information... mew recipes and other cooking helps. It’s a 
book you’ll keep and use. Sent on receipt of 10¢ in coin or stamps 
to cover postage, packing and handling expense. Fill out and 
mail the coupon. 
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HE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


| Dept. CG204, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Iil.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada | 

[] Send me Free Illustrated Literature on the New 1934 Coleman Instant-Gas 

| Ranges, and name of my nearest Coleman dealer. | 
[-] Enclosed find 10¢ for postage and handling costs on my copy of the New Cole- 

| man Book on “Better Cooked Foods’’. | 
Name 


(4204) 


‘Anca 
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Drain Winter-worn Oil! 


MICROPHOTO OF YOUR OIL IN 


JANUARY 


MICROPHOTO OF YOUR OIL IN 


MARCH 


fill with clean 
Mobiloil! 


Study the microphotos above, taken 
from actual crankcase drainings. 
They tell you the truth—winter- 
worn oil cannot lubricate! And add- 
ing fresh, clean oil to that dirty oil 
is wasting your money. 

Drain winter-worn oil out now! 

Find your car in the Mobiloil 


Chart below. Have the recommend- 
ed grade of Mobiloil put in. 

With that grade of Mobiloil you 
get not only the right oil, but an 
oil that can take any kind of pun- 
ishment. Toughened and tested to 
fight heat and wear in your engine, 
Mobiloil always stands up. 


Find Your Car in the 1934. Mobiloil Chart 


[Wik aea Meat oe[aefne [ake and Model foa|se[aifae 


AUBURN (6-cyl.) . . 
AUBURN (8- and 12-cyl.) 
BUICK. . . 
CADILLAC . , 
CHEVROLET , 


CHRYSLER (70, 77, Im- 
perial 80 and 8-cyl.) _ 


CHRYSLER... 
(All Other Models) 


DE SOTO ... 
DODGE .. 
FORD... 
FRANKLIN 
GRAHAM, , 
HUDSON, . 
HUPMOBILE 


SOCONY.VACUUM 
Netres eee 


LAFAYETTE 
LA SALLE , 
LINCOLN... , 


NASH (Models 10-90, 
11-90, Ambassador 8) 


NASH (490SeriesTwin Ig- 
nition 6and 8, 8-90,9-90) 


NASH (All Other Models) 
OLDSMOBILE , 
PACKARD , , 
PIERCE-ARROW 
PLYMOUTH . 
PONTIAC 

REO .. =: 
STUDEBAKER, , . 
TERRAPLANE (Essex) 


AND FOR COMPLETE SMOOTH PERFORMANCE... MOBILGAS! 


4 SOCONY-VACUUM CORPORATION 
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A CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR CLUB IDEAS 


HOW TO MAKE A YEARBOOK 


by SARA BULETTE 


woman reader and find—what its 

promising bulk led me to hope for—the 
yearbook of her club for the past season. 
Then I drop everything and go exploring. 
For between the covers of this latest ar- 
rival I shall meet a new set of members 
and officers and committees, and read 
with relish the quotations for each month; 
I shall discover a new club song and a new 
club motto, and spend many interested 
minutes imagining, as I slowly turn the 
program pages, how much the members 
must have enjoyed each meeting. 

Yes, indeed; if you want to do me the 
friendliest sort of favor, send me your 
club’s yearbook. I collect them as some 
people collect stamps or valuable old 
coins. Only my collection is more precious 
than these—to me, at any rate—for when- 
ever I commence to feel that I simply 
must shut up my desk, hop on a magic 
carpet and whisk away to where groups of 
rural clubwomen are meeting, to listen in 
on their programs and linger afterwards 
for comfortable chats, then I get out my 
yearbook collection and pore over it. 

You’d be surprised what a comfort it 
is—almost like a personal visit, because 
each yearbook, in spite of the fact that 
they all follow much the same form, has a 
pronounced individuality. Some month 
I’m going to devote these columns to a 
Yearbook Symposium, sackans J forth some 
of the outstand- 
ing features of 


| LOVE to open a fat letter from a club- 


Collect for Clubwomen by Mary Stuart 
which begins, ‘‘Keep us, O God, from 
pettiness. . . This might be followed 
by the club song, because you’ll need the 
words of both this and the Collect at each 
meeting. And it would be well to list the 
regular order of business: reading of min- 
utes, reports of officers, and so on, or 
whatever procedure your own club fol- 
lows. The club constitution is often in- 
cluded, and of course there will be .the 
names of the various standing committees, 
together with a list of officers, past presi- 
dents and members. 


START NEXT SEASON RIGHT 


Y ALL means resolve that your club 
will get up a yearbook next season 
though you’ve never had one before. The 
program committee might prepare them as 
a special surprise to be distributed to the 
members at the first meeting of your new 
season. Don’t let worry as to undue ex- 
pense stop you. The local printer will be 
able to quote your club a price within rea- 
sonable limits for paper and printing. Or 
the books needn’t cost anything. Some of 
the most prized yearbooks in my collec- 
tion are handmade. There is one neatly 
typewritten on light blue paper fastened 
into a dark blue cardboard cover with gold 
cord. There are sixteen four-by-five-inch 
pages formed by only four folded sheets of 
paper eight by 

five inches. 


my collection. 
But by that 
time I do hope 


AN INVITATION TO SAY 


Yet in this 
small space will 
be found the 


your own club’s WHAT YOU THINK club motto: 
yearbook Fo BELIEVE that taking part whole- “Tt isn’t the club 
have arrived to heartedly in the affairs of an active you belong 
occupy the place club can work wonders for any rural to, 


I’m saving for it. 


wpman; It’s just how 
And I believe that any group of alert you t ake 
CONTENTS women—anywhere—can form an active dan 
club. ; ? 
ET it would But what do you think, you club It’s not the 
agen that members? WHY DO YOU BELONG TO subject as- 
A CLUB? Write and tell me, soon. And signed you, 
not all-clubs, by for every straightforward, helpful an- But just 
any means, fol- swer to this question that we have space what you 
low the pleasant to publish on the club page we'll pay make it.” 
custom of pre- $2.00. Don’t make your letter more 
than 200 words long, and address me in 


senting: their 
members’ with 
yearbooks. 


Ivania. 
‘*Please,”’ read Nel HH Pn 


care of COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 


together with a 
list of commit- 
tees and mem- 
bers. And each 


—Sara Bulette. 


many of the let- 
ters I receive, 
‘tell us how to 
assemble a yearbook.” 
it’s really very simple. 

The main purpose of the yearbook is, of 
course, to present at a glance the dates and 
subject matter of a season’s programs, the 
hostesses for each meeting and the man- 


So here you are; 


ner in which members will be expected © 


to answer roll call. The usual form is a 
pamphlet not much more than four by 
five inches so that it may be tucked into 
a woman’s purse or a desk pigeonhole for 
ready reference. A page, headed bya bit of 
verse or brief prose quotation appropriate 
to the season or subject of the program, is 
devoted to each month. The fragments of 
wit or wisdom or beauty, judiciously se- 
lected, liven up a club calendar to a re- 
markable degree. 

The title page might contain the name 
of the club, the year, the date of organiza- 
tion, the club motto, colors and flower. 
Many clubs place at the beginning of their 
yearbooks that serene, wise and gracious 


program page 
sparkles with a 
two-line verse; 
then there’s a crisp summary of the events 
to be expected, and the names of the two 
hostesses for each meeting. It is a year- 
book any club member would be proud to 
carry with her during the season and keep 
long afterwards—and one that any group 
of women could reproduce. 

Before deciding what programs will 
make up the yearbook, it is well for those 
on the committee to visit all club mem- 
bers and obtain frank personal opinions 
as to the type of programs they enjoy 
most and those that are of greatest direct 
benefit. 

In the course of conversation, immeas- 
urably helpful bits of information may 
come to light about talents and hobbies. 
Everyone knows which members can sing 
well or play the piano, but it is the small 
unsuspected talents—from reading aloud 
to playing the mouth organ, or imper- 
sonating movie stars—that will spice your 
programs with variety and originality. 


PUT EVERYTHING 


by BLANCHE HALBERT 


UT is there a place for 
everything? Are there 
suitable quarters for 

many of the articles of the 
household that must be put 
away for a few hours, for a 
day or a week, or perhaps for 
an entire season? Too often 
we forgo the pleasure of using 
a tool or a utensil which is 
placed _ too high for convenient 
reaching or too low for easy 
bending, which is too difficult 
to get out or too troublesome 
to put away. In too many 
households are there such ex- 
asperated wails as, ‘‘ Mother, 
where are my schoolbooks?”’ 
“T can’t find my rubbers.” 
Not only are children affected 
by the need for places to put 
things, but the entire family; 
for this lack means household 
disorder. 

Houses fail to do their jobs 
unless they are planned and 
equipped to provide for a 
peaceful home atmosphere. 
As good storage facilities may 
be had at very small cost, the 
chief cause of this lack is 
doubtless due to the family’s 
failure to realize that adding 
a few shelves, a cupboard here 
and there, a few boxes per- . 
haps, will bring great relief. 


THE SURVEY 


N MOST houses there is 

space that may be put into 
use, under stairs, under eaves, 
in furred-out places in walls, 
in corners, or the entire ends 
of rooms. Much, too, may 
be accomplished by the re- 
arrangement of old storage 
space. Even though there are 
many storage problems com- 
mon to all families each family 
must analyze its own storage 
situations; for the number and 
quantity of articles and ma- 
terial to be stored will depend 
upon the size of the family, 
the ages of children, the near- 
ness to markets, and the type 
of living. . 

A few considerations should be kept in 
mind if cabinets are to be added, if closets 
are to be equipped, or even if but a shelf 
or two are to be placed. 

Survey the articles to be stored. Con- 
sider their size, shape, the number of 
articles or the amount of material, fre- 
quency of use, need for protection. The 
most satisfactory storage spaces are those 
that are actually built around the ar- 
ticles. The size and type of space, the 
width of shelves, the distances between 
shelves, of course are dictated by the type 
of articles to be housed. 

Consider the children in: building and 
equipping storage spaces. Provide low 
hooks, low shelves, easily reached drawers, 
storage boxes with lightweight covers, and 
cabinets with simply opened doors. Re- 
member that such arrangements not only 
bring happiness to the child, but they are 
aids in his development and in 
his training. 

Provide light and ventilation 
for those storage spaces that re- 
quire it. 

Use finishing materials that are 
easily cleaned. 

As more than half the hours 
required for the running of a home 
are said to be spent in the kitchen, 
its storage should be the best 
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A cleaning closet like this would make sweeping day a real 
- joy. Note the wire baskets set in the corner—they hold all 
the necessary polishing, dusting and scrubbing cloths—and 


cost but ten cents each. 


possible. The large kitchen equipment. 


should be arranged in step-saving se- 
quence, as food is first prepared, then 
cooked, then served. Then there is the 
cleaning-up process. Analyze every opera- 
tion, watch every motion and place stor- 
age for dishes, utensils and tools in the 
most convenient spots. ‘Reduce to a 
minimum the need for moving about, 
stretching, back bending and stooping. 
Storage space will be necessary both 
above and below work surfaces, reserving 
that above for most frequently used 
articles. The dish cabinet is best located at 
the left of the sink with space for utensils 
and tools close at hand. Shelves which are 
adjustable and not too wide for the articles 
using them are the most satisfactory. For 
the utensil cabinet, shelves half as wide as 
the cabinet is deep allow for the hanging 
of articles on the inside of the door; or the 


Whoever heard of an empty shelf, 
Or a drawer that has nothing in it? 


A use for each handy spot you find 
Will occur to you right that minute. 
: —A. Cc. 


IN ITS PLACE 


center shelf only may be made 
narrower and hooks, rods and 
cleats placed on the inside of 
the door for covers, knives, 
forks and spoons used in cook- 
ing. 

Do not havea general utility 
drawer. The finding of the 
thing you want will be sure to 
aggravate you; but allot in- 
stead to each drawer its special 
utensils or tools. Avoid waste 
space and provide shallow 
drawers for small equipment. 
Removable partitions are de- 


sink there should be some type 
of vegetable bin or drawer 
which will reduce the number 
of trips to the basement. 
Staple groceries will need to 
be provided for also. A refrig- 
erator or cooler will be neces- 
sary for perishables. 

A wall shelf for cookbooks 
and receipt boxes is conven- 
ient, and particularly useful 
if a securely built drop-leaf is 
attached for the writing of 
grocery lists and the noting of 
accounts. 


HOUSING BOOKS 


PACE for kitchen linens, 

the ironing-board, and 
other kitchen needs will not 
be difficult to locate after pro- 
vision has been made for arti- 
cles frequently in use. 

The cleaning closet should 
be located in or near the 
kitchen, possibly in the back 
entry. Space for brooms, mops, 
brushes, vacuum cleaner, 
soaps and cleaning fluid are 
necessary. Ventilate it, if pos- 
sible. A shelf with hooks on 
the underside for brushes, 
mops, and the like, is a good 
device. 

Include one or more china 
closets and a sideboard either 
movable or built-in for the 
storing of linens, china and 
silver used in the dining room 
only. Dishes that require 
warming are best stored in 
the kitchen. Silver drawers are most 
satisfactory if their dimensions are not 
less than 18 inches wide, 10 inches front 
to back, and 4 inches deep. Movable par- 
titions are suggested. 

If families with small children use the 
dining room for a play room, low cabinets 
with shelves, and with doors easily opened, 
should be provided that the child can use. 


The lower space of sideboards and closets 


has been used satisfactorily. 

We are not accustomed to the consider- 
ing of bookshelves and desks as storage 
space. So valuable is this equipment, 
however, that its absence may mean con- 
fusion in farm and household accounts, or 
even neglect in keeping accounts. If a farm 
office is provided, many accounts may best 
be kept there. Also, conveniently placed 
books and attractively arranged periodi- 
cals may mean the difference between 
reading and not reading. Adjust- 
able bookshelves 7 to 10 inches 
wide are most convenient, and 
some arrangement for magazines 
and papers—tables or racks — 
which will make stacking unneces- 
sary is suggested. Attractive ar- 
rangements of books and papers 
also will encourage the cultivation 
of the reading habit. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


sirable. Not too far from the . 
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new Air-Cooled 
~ ELECTROLUX 


NOW OPERATES ON 


KEROSENE 


HIS is the same nationally advertised 
air-cooled Electrolux Refrigerator that 
is today faithfully serving 350,000 modern 
American families in fine city homes and 
apartments. In cities, a tiny gas flame 
keeps the refrigerant circulating. Now, for 
farm homes, a wickless glow-type kerosene 
burner has been perfected! 


Electrolux has no moving parts to wear. 
For this reason it is permanently silent and 
needs no costly repairs. It uses no water. 
Its cost to run is exceptionally low. And 
because its five-gallon tank holds enough 
kerosene for seven or more days’ operation, 
Electrolux requires very little attention. 


Gleaming white, sturdily built, the cabi- 
net of the new Electrolux duplicates in 
every important respect the Electrolux 
cabinets to be found in finest city apart- 
ments. It’s a cabinet any woman will be 
proud to own—with every worthwhile 
modern convenience to make her kitchen 
work easier—new sales-making features 
that every woman wants. 


To thousands of rural families Electrolux 
offers the first opportunity for fully satis- 
factory automatic refrigeration. To dis- 
tributors and dealers—now being appointed 

_ —it offers the profit possibilities of a new 
and untouched market. 


Clip Coupon for 
Complete Information 
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Many batteries begin to lose 
power shortly after they are put 
in service. This lost power, 
which you pay for but don’t get, 
is just so much dead wood — 
“phantom power.” 


Don’t waste money on a bat- 
tery like that—buy an Exide and 
play safe! With an Exide in your 
car or truck, you needn’t worry 
about cold-weather starting 
troubles, dim lights or a feeble 
ignition spark that wastes gas. 
Exides are built to give you all 
the power you pay for, right up 
to the end of their long life. The 
millions of Exide users all say — 


WHEN IT’S AN 


Exide 
vou SIART 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide- Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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FIRST SHOWING OF THE 4-H 


GIRLS’ NEW 1934 UNIFORM 


by MARY GRACE RAMEY 


smartened up this year. Last summer, 

when I visited the National Camp, 
the girls looked very lovely in their cool 
green and white costumes. They told me 
they liked it so well they wore it for many 
occasions, and for that reason we feel that 
every year should see it brought up to date. 

To be sure the uniform was absolutely 
right, a little neighbor of mine has been 
wearing a dress I made for her after the 
design. As she was to use the dress for fall 
and winter at school, I made it up in a 
blue cotton and rayon plaid with the jacket 
of plain blue. She is not such a slim young 
girl, but she found it comfortable and cut 
to wear well. 

This year’s design has several improve- 
ments, for we must keep in step with 
fashion, but it is not so completely changed 
that a girl owning a costume she made last 
year would feel out of place in it. This year 


[= National 4-H Club Uniform is all 


< 
4, 


4H-591 


— 


the design has a smart high neckline and 
a trim Peter Pan type of collar, for neck- 
lines are so important. 

The extended shoulder line gives the 
blouse the new. broad look, and forms a 
nice little protection to the tops of the 
arms. There is a slight curve in the design 
for freedom of movement. 

We are showing the approved design 
early so it may be used for a sewing project 
if desired. Miss Gertrude L. Warren, who 
looks after 4-H interests in Washington, 
thinks this would be an excellent plan. 
Whether a Washington Club Camp dele- 
gate, in June, or not, every girl will want 
to own one of these trim uniforms! 

The white silk tie, worn fastened like 
a four-in-hand, is another change. Miss 
Warren suggests that this tie be the length 
shown in the picture. She does not want 
_the girls to wear a tie which flows below 
the waistline; an inch above is correct. 


4H-591. This attractive frock with little jacket and béret, is the approved new National 
Uniform for 4-H Club Girls—just the kind of costume for active girls! It’s smart and 
suitable for many occasions and easy to make. Designed for ages 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 


Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from COUNTRY GENTLEMAN Pattern Service, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 10 cents; in Canada, 15 cents. Besure tostate size required. 
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M<NESS HAS A 
JOB FOR YOU 


Write for Free Book 


If you have a car and want to know 
how you can use it to make $7 to $12 
a day, write at once for free McNess 
Dealer Book. Tells how you can get 
a McNess Business. All about lib- 
eral 3-year agreement. How we sup- 
ply capital and guide you to success. 
Explains sealed bottles, premiums, & 
deals; all exclusive, money-making 
McNess features.. Work regular routes 
in your own county. Every trip means 
larger business. Write for book today. ,.. ¢ 
No obligation. “ 


FURST & THOMAS 
42 AdamsSt.,Freeport, Ill. 


CoapacwyT 
QF PeUNER 


Oul-Cufs —-— 
All Ofhers 4 
Te oF 


eeded in Every 
Garden and Orchard 


Easiest cutting pruner made. Makes clean cuts 

_ of large branches—small twigs—even cuts twine! 
Light—unbreakable—rustproof chromium finish 
comfortable grip—won’t pinch or blister hands. 
Must be tried to be appreciated 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


Makers of pruning tools and garden shears 


Se \ 
jn a“ “OAKVILLE Dept. C_ CONN. 


(ho 


Present low prices on the new 1934 
SHAW Du-All Garden Tractorlike- 
ly toadvance any day. Save by or- 
dering now. Getthis proven mofey- 
maker for farms, estates, truck gar- 
dens, fruit farms, nurseries, subur- 
ban homes, poultry ranches, etc. A 
marvel of dependable time, money 
and labor-saving action. New Air 
Wheel tires for greater speed and 
fueleconomy. Latesttype gearshift. 
Air-cooled engine. Plows,’ discs, 

a seeds, cultivates, mows,rakes, hauls; 
runs belt machinery; does all farm work. Costs 
2cto4can hourtooperate.1to5 H.P.;a modelfor 
every need; both walking and riding types. Easy 
to operate. Quickly adjustable. Guaranteed. 
WRITE for Free Catalog and 10- 

DAY TRIAL OFFER 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 2103 


Galesburg, Kansas Columbus, O. 


~ bo JUST fill out the coupon 
Mareibelow, and this famous book 
meof slenderizing fashions will 


tbe sent to you entirely FREE. 


The latest New York and 
Paris fashions, adapted just 
for you by experts who have 
specialized in stout apparel 
for more than thirty years. 


Dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
underwear, all at low prices— 
for we are the world’s largest 
producers of stout apparel. 


For your Free Style Book, 
mail coupon below TODAY. 


lane Bry ant 


Address Department 84 
39 Street at Fifth Ave.NEW YORK 


Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. I 
[84] 
l 


ALL- 
SILK 
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by SOPHIA YARNALL 
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MAKING THE MOST OF RADIO 


As soon as I realized how badly we all of us used the radio, I made up my - 
mind to treat this instrument of education and amusement with respect! 


Bobbie at Mrs. Thompson’s. As I 

walked in the front door I felt over- 
powered by the confusion which greeted 
my ears. 

On the floor of the living room lay 
Bobbie and John Thompson surrounded 
by the toys with which they had been 
playing. They seemed happy enough, but 
they were fairly screaming at each other 
to make themselves heard above the blar- 
ing sounds from the radio in the corner. 

Instinctively—I was rather ashamed of 
myself later, for I had no right to inter- 
fere—I walked across the room and turned 
it off, and as I did so both children visibly 
relaxed. 

“Why do you keep the radio going?” I 
asked—the program was not intended for 
children and no one could have expected 
them to take an interest in it. 

“Oh,” said John blithely, “Daddy al- 
ways turns it on before he goes to town in 
the morning and it just keeps on running 
all day.” 

The relief of the two boys was so obvi- 
ous when they no longer had to shout at 
each other that I became aware for the 
first time that the radio was not something 
to be treated casually, but that one should 
have a definite policy of how and when to 
use it. 


| STOPPED to pick up my six-year-old 


PICKING A PROGRAM 


HAT was five years ago. Since then I 

have observed with interest the general 
unconcern with which most people leave 
their radios going whether they wish to 
listen to what is coming over the air or not. 
It serves as a disturbing background to 
nervous conversation and, for the most 
part, no one hears it except as an element 
to be talked above. As soon as I realized 
how badly we all of us used the radio, 
I made up my mind to treat this instru- 
ment of education and amusement, this 


marvelous invention, with more respect 
and thought than I had heretofore! 

I decided to inform myself about avail- 
able programs. I listened to a great 
many, discarded some, and made notes 
of those appropriate for me and those 
which the children might enjoy. I would 
then turn on those specifically intended 
for children, and Bobbie and Alice would 
listen with intentness. I made it clear 
that this was no time to talk or play, 
although there was nothing compulsory 
about their listening. It came automat- 
ically when they learned the dial would 
switch off the program the moment they 
grew restless. 

In a short time, both children were 
ready to learn how to look up their favor- 
ite broadcasts in the daily paper and how 
to tune in accurately on the correct sta- 
tion. This was a great step in their appre- 
ciation of the radio, and they took great 
pride in having their father and me listen 


‘to something which they particularly en- 


joyed. 

This, too, was splendid as far as it went, 
but the more the children and I used the 
radio the more possibilities it seemed to 
develop. 

Bobbie and Alice had begun to study 
music. I had already thought of using 
the piano and the phonograph in their 
instruction, but until now I had not re- 
alized what a splendid opportunity all the 
broadcast concerts gave them of hearing 
fine music without stirring from our home. 
I tried to discover ahead of time what 
specific compositions were to be played. 

Then, if possible, I would play the 
theme of the symphony on the piano for 
the children or, if I had the recording of it, 
I would let them hear that. This has made 
it possible for them to listen to any of the 
broadcast symphony concerts or individ- 
ual piano or violin or vocal recitals with 
the real enjoyment that comes from un- 
derstanding. 


Being children, their concentration will 
not last through a whole program perhaps, 
but I have gone on the theory that small 
doses frequently applied were of more ben- 
efit than to allow them to get bored with 
an occasional long concert. And again, the 
moment they grow restless the dial is 
switched off or, if someone else wants to 
listen, the children must go to another 
part of the house: 

We have all of us acquired too great a 
delight in good.music to treat it with dis- 
respect. It is better, in my opinion, not 
to have it at all than to spoil it by not 
paying attention. 


A NEW TUNING-IN PLAN 


THINK it is not a new idea that famil- 

iarity in art, music, literature and other 
cultural expressions, far from “breeding 
contempt,” adds greatly to the individual’s 
interest and pleasure in them. As though 
it were compensating to children for their 
crowded lives, too full of bustling activity 
for them to get the type of education 
which Victorian children acquired, the 
radio makes available in condensed and 
timesaving form much that is good in 
music, literature and current events. I 
know that this is true with my own chil- 
dren, for the plan I have followed has 
acted as a definite stimulant to them. 

Alice, for example, was slow about learn- 
ing to read. We tried every method we 
could think of to make her want either to 
be read to or to read to herself. It re- 
mained for the radio, however, to give the 
additional push which started her on a 
genuine love of books. Driven to despera- 
tion one day, in my effort to pique her 
curiosity about any story, I succeeded 
in getting her to listen in to a well- 
dramatized version of a famous children’s 
book. She was absorbed in the tale and 
impatient when she found she must wait 

(Continued on Page 60) 


‘Use coupon for free booklet of de- 
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What a relief! 


@ Mer | 


No more pump-handle 
drudgery for us, Mary... 


Without running water you’re 
working for your farm. Install 
running water and your prop- 
erty starts working for you... 
provides city comfort and in- 
creases farm income. 

Running water has stepped 
up milk production from 100 
quarts to 108 and 112. Chickens 
lay more winter eggs. Sprayed 
orchards have greater yield. 
Hogs and beef cattle are health- 
ier, cleaner. Your family gains, 
too ... inside toilets, easy bath- 
ing, plenty water for dishes and 

cleaning, hours of water-lugging 
saved. Back-aches, pains, colds, 
pneumonia are left outside with 
the old pump handle. Buckets 
won’t save homes from fire... 
running water will. 


And Here's the Pump 
. . » Simple, Dependable 


You know that simple machin- 
ery gives surest service, least 
bother. The CID Pump is re- 
markably simple...and sturdy. 

It took 85 years of Goulds 
Pump experience to produce the 
CID... it’s a real pump! 
Easiest pump on the market to 
service. Electric and gasoline 
driven. Fully automatic. Starts 
and stops itself. Controls its 
own air volume. Protected 
against voltage variation. CID 
Pumps have established envi- 
able records for low cost over 
a long period of years. 


See your Goulds dealer or send 
for this free booklet. 


tailed information on complete CID 
water systems for farm, modest cot- 
tage or country estate. Your local 
Goulds dealer will proudly show you 
CID Pumps. 


_ Gounps Pumps, Inc., Sensca Farts, N.Y. 
_ Please send free Booklet. I am interested — 
_ in pump for: ~(Please check) : 


( Shallow Well CO Deep Well 
: Name , 
Street or R.F.D. 
Place | 


Paes 
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Un Puentine 


The first thought in 


e. 
* Don’t lose a minute. Apply 
Unguentine at once. Stop the 
unbearable agony; soothe and 
protect the seared area from ; 
the air. Prevent infection, i 
festering anda life-long scar. & 


Buy Unguentine now. You'll never 
forgive yourself if you haven't got it 
andy when you need it....for | 
burns, cuts, sunburn, or " skin 
infections. At all drug stores. 


ee = 
© ccic LILY 
xy ee BLUE LIL 


Ki Gears The Flower of Good (2 The Flower of Good Luck 


A gorgeous novelty of outstanding 
merit—newest addition to the Lily 
family. Blooms in summer, beautiful 
evergreen foliage, a fine compact 
prot with large clusters of beauti- 
ul bright blue flowers. Easy to 
grow in pots or open ground. Free 
cultural directions. Send your order today. 
MADE TO BUILD 
SPECIAL OFFER yew business 
I will mail postpaid one fine plant for 20c, 3 for 50c, 7 for $1. 
Only one order to a customer. My new book on seeds, bulbs, 
plants and everything for the home and garden, mailed free. 


H. W. BUCKBEE oi tis) Roctiord, i. 


BUISTS SEEDS 


S80, FAMOUS FOR 106 YEARS 


A “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” 
A Beautiful Garden for 10c 
Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN GUIDE & CATALOG. 
144 Pages. Complete Planting 
Instructions and 3 Generous 
Packets of Mammoth Cosmos, 
Mixed Gaillardia& Dwarf Zinnia. 
Send only 10c to cover postage. 


ROBERT BUIST CO. Priciciohic, Pe. 


TOMATOES 


Earlier corn, beans, melons and 

flowers than you ever had before 

Hundreds of market gardeners are in- 

creasing their profits by planting vege- 

= 4 tables and flowers 2 weeks toa month 
% ahead of usual time, under the 


B-B PLANT FORCER 


Don’t be satisfied with a garden like the 
other fellow’s. Beat him to it by having 
fresh vegetables weeks earlier. Tender 
seeds, fully protected, grow vigorously. 
# Write for complete booklet on B-B 
Forcers—sizes and prices. Cheap enough 
touse by the hundreds. Address Dept.C. 


if 
$s 


Protects from Frost and 


insects—easily ventilated. Ball-BiddleCo., Riverton, N. J. 


‘Burpees Petunias 
3 Best Colors~Red,White,Blue 


5 & Pkts (30¢Value) for 1O¢ 


Three showy Bedding Petunias, one full- 
size packet each of Red,. White, and Blue 
(regular value 30c) postpaid for only 10c. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World’s greatest garden 
guide describing all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s 
guaranteed seeds. Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 914 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


WATER LILIES 


Beautify large. or small garden with a 
Water Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquis- 

; ite fragrance. Easy to care for. California 
Water Lilies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
thrive anywhere in U. or Canada. Safe delivery 


GUARANTEED. 1934 Catalog tells how to make a Water - 


Garden; care for Water Lilies, etc. Includes complete 
postpaid collection of water plants; over 100 FREE 
var. of water lilies. Write for FREE copy. 


JOHNSON WATER.GARDENS __ Box 81, Hynes, Calif. Catalog 
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March, 1934 


IN THE SHADE OF THE 


EMPRESS TREE . - . 


‘‘But there is so much to be done about 


more than a century ago, a young anew house, or perhaps Providence stayed 
German naturalist hesitated in ec- my hand, for it was still there when winter 


()=: early summer morning in Japan, 


stasy as he reached the peak of a low hill. came, an amiable green walking stick, five 


There, filling the valley and climbing the feet tall, tapping now and then on the 
snow-capped mountain ahead, were hun-_ living-room windowpanes. I wondered 
dreds of trees, holding in their leaflessarms that a mere sunflower could outwit the 


great clusters of lavender-blue flowers. 


winter weather, for it was obviously alive, 


Every bough was laden, and each can-_ but I still meant to remove it. 


delabra of blossom was constantly at- 


‘‘Seeming to sense my intentions, the 


tended by a cloud of bright-hued birds. sunflower commenced to woo me in earliest 


Here, at last, after 
an intensive search, 
he found a tree 
worthy of the name 
of the woman whose 
image he kept in his 
heart. She was the 
Princess Pawlonia, 
daughter of Alexan- 
der First of Russia. 
And the handful of 
seed he gathered 
then was the begin- 
ning of the Empress 
trees now growing in 
this country. He 
sent them to the Prin- 
cess, but during the 
long voyage a few 
seeds escaped from 
the package and 
found their way to an 
American nursery. 

The young natu- 
ralist was Dr. Philipp 
F. von Siebold, who 
became famous as a 
botanist later on. 


THE STORY 


EING familiar 
with the roman- 
tic association of this 
tree, I was delighted, 
in walking past a 
garden wall, one 


spring day three 


years ago, to find its 
scented blossoms 
nodding above my 
head, and I deter- 
mined to beg a few 
seeds from the owner. 

She welcomed me 
eagerly when I told 
her of my enthusi- 
asm for the tree, for 
she shared it. “But 


‘there was a time, 


long ago,” she said, 


A breath-taking lavender bouquet—perfumed like a lily. 


‘“‘when I would have torn it out of the spring with the fattest, fullest buds imag- 


garden as an impostor. 


inable. These grew apace until the end of 


‘First,’ she said, ‘‘I’ll tell you of the June, when visitors began to ask what it 
remarkable speed with which it grew. Our was that cast the cool, green glow over the 
tree peeped over the roof ridge in five living room. Intrigued, I decided to let it 
short years, and in May of that year it 


“We are both quite old now, 


‘transformed itself into a breath-taking 
lavender bouquet—perfumed like a lily. 
Oh! And it’s exquisite against the somber 
sky of January, with its clusters of seeds, 
its buds, and its strange branches —— 
She stopped breathlessly and looked at me, 


A seedling to my garden 


° lent 


Magic from the Orient. 

and laughed. “I think, after all, I’d better —A.C. 

just begin at the beginning! 
She sighed and looked up at the tree. 


she said 


with just a trace of regret. ‘‘We were in- 
troduced to each other, the tree and I, _ grow, if only to see if it could weather 
when it made its uninvited but deter- another winter. 


mined bow at the back of the rock garden. 


‘The plant was still alive the next 


I noticed it that first spring, fifty-two spring, and rapidly unfolded its leaves as 
years ago, a debonair, juicy stem, decked though to get through this unimportant 
out in green leaves like the ears of an ele- process. Branches appeared as if by 
phant. Deciding it was a sunflower, and magic, and grew and grew until they 
rather a rude sunflower, too, I marked it reached the second-story window. Then 


for removal. 


fall came, and it went off to sleep. 


by MARJORIE NORRELL SULZER 


*‘Late one night in October I became 
conscious of the strangest sound, like the 
soft descent of giant snowflakes. Peeping 
through the window I beheld the Empress 
tree, clearly outlined under the moon. 
The top branches, so full of great leaves 
at bedtime, reached bare arms to the sky, 
while from the lower limbs the leaves 
were dropping with perfect regularity. I 
knew leaves fell from trees, of course, over 
a period of a week or even a month, but in 
just one hour this 
foreign tree had dis- 
carded every leaf. __ 

‘‘Spring came 
again, and one warm, 
still morning in May, 
the living room was 
filled with a spicy 
and intangible per- 
fume.”’ 


WINTER BEAUTY 


HE Empress 

tree was trans- 
formed! There, at the 
tip of every little 
branch, were the love- 
liest flowers imagi- 
nable! Great brackets 
of them, bluish-laven- 
der, the individual 
blossoms like giant 
foxgloves, each with 
its accompaniment 
of butterflies. 

‘‘The blossoms 
lasted several days; 
then, in ones and 
twos, they withered 
and the tree resumed 
activity. Where the 
flowers had appeared, 
now came small green 
nuts, and simultane- 
ously beside them, on 
new stems, morebuds 
made their bow, each 
in a brown velvet 
cover. Fall came and 
the leaves dropped 
in the same abrupt 
manner, but the 
nuts, grown an inch 
long, like giant 
acorns without cups, 
remained in shiny 
green, and the blos- 
som buds kept them 
company all winter 
long. 

‘“‘In spring these buds flowered, and 
when they faded more buds appeared, 
and more nuts. 

‘That year, and every year since, there 
were green nuts from the previous sum- 
mer, buds for the coming season, and the 
open shells from the two summers be- 
fore, rattling companionably in the wind. 
Oh! there is nothing dead and desolate 
about this vital tree—it is a lovely Jap- 
anesy picture, even during the gray 
season of the year when so many of its 
contemporaries are naked.” 

“Then you would advise me,” I asked, 
“‘to plant an Empress tree in my garden?” 

“You shall have as many seeds as you 
want,’’ she told me; ‘‘and just put them in 
some fine soil in the ground in the spring 
or fall. You don’t have to buy young 
Empress trees; they come up from seed. 

‘‘Another thing,’’ she went on, “the 
Empress will make a splendid summer 
hedge if it is trimmed down to the roots 
each fall. Of course the constant pruning 


-weakens the plant, but that is no draw- 


back for it grows so readily from seed.”’ 


GardenTractor 


2 Cylinders It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, 


Cultivates, Pulls Loads, Etc. 
5 HorsePower | Walking& Riding Equipment 


MOWING UNITS 


Make Power Hay, Weed or 
Lawn Mowing Machine. 
Has High a 
Clearance 
and Fully § 
Enclosed 


tis 


. Ww 
is easy 
by power \2 / 
Write for ~ é 


ALLIED 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y¥. 
3162 E. Henn. Ave. 89 West Street 


fer TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
ASOT 


ROUTES PAY UP TO 


$32504 


‘ 
‘ 


2 
t 


Big, reliable, national company needs more men immedi- 
ately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. 
Previous experience or special training unnecessary, but 
you must be willing to put in a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s profit. These Routes pay up to $32.50 a week at the 
start. We give brand new Ford Tudor Sedans to producers. 
Rush name on postcard at once. Dothis now before 
your neighborhood route is snapped up by someone [IN 
else. Get free facts today. 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Mgr. om: 
4960 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
FAIRYLAND FLOWERS and 
FREE...a new, interesting and differ- 
ent seed catalog. Actual photo e- 
ductions of world’s historic gardens 
and Salzer’s famous hardy northern- 
. grown three-way-tested 
3 Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
@. Trees. Sow Salzer’s Fairy- 
land Flowers and Vitality Veg- 
etna etables this season fora New 
| 0 ¢g Mave Deal in your gardening. 
Waeuces Best values in 66 years. 
Your fReice, sf 80-foot JOHN A. SALZER SEED Co. 
tere: ce Bastuntinme, | woxSs La Crosse, Wis. 
evegiane TOMATO 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEN OF THE MARKET”; BIG MONEY-MAKER; 
LARGE SOLID FRUIT; EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure-Crop” Live 
Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 seeds 
Ss of Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato 
and OUR BIG 1934 
catalog of Seeds, FREE 
Plants and Shrubs 
ij This valuable 200-page book tells 
you how and when to plant. Send 3c 
stamp to cover postage. 
Prices LOWER Than Ever Before 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
BOX 50 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
9 
FREE BIG CATALOG of Alneer’s 
PLANTS, Etc. Quality at LOW PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 
Special Offer No. 1: Send 10c for 1 pkt. each Giant Aster, 
Prize Giant Pansy, Giant Petunia and Giant Zinnia. 
Offer No. 2: 1 pkt. each New Market Cabbage, KRISPY 
Lettuce, 14 DAY Radish, MEATY HEART Tomato for 10c. 
Special Reduced Prices for Market Gardeners. 
ALNEER BROS. nockiox, i 
Make Money at Ham 
GROW our famous Fancy White Queen Ln OW 
Mushrooms. Experience unnecessary — Muah LOO? LA. 
we tell you how. Big demand, at high- QRR2riwasaey. 
est prices. Marketing service furnished. SOR SHED 
Illustrated book free. Write today! 
American Mushroom 
Industries, Ltd. 


1078é , 


Triple— Recleaned—Iowa Grown—guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. Buy now direct from producing section. Have big 
crop, fine quality. Lowest prices. Have Timothy $2.90, 
Sweet Clover $2.40, Clover and Timothy mixed, $3.90, 
Alfalfa $5.40. Grimm $7.80. Don’t delay and pay more. 
Write for Catalog and Free Samples; also BERRY’S 
GRASS SEED PLAN, explaining 5 EXTRA PROFITS, 
as much as $1425.00, from corn-hog reduction acreage. 

BERRY SEED CO., Box 161, CLARINDA, IOWA 


PLANTS 9 SHRUBS 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines— Seeds 


Lowest prices ever offered. Get our new 
1934 free 64 page catalog. Complete plant- fy 
ings for farm or city lots. .Peach trees, 7¢ ) 
each; apple trees, 15¢ each, postpaid. Mane 
“f 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 15, Geneva, Ohio 


SEED FOR TRIAL 


SES SE AEE GUE EY ARS SR SAE A HIS ESS 
ffer something New... A Wilt 

Resistant Strain of Asters im- 

mune from Wilt Disease. Now 
anyone can grow Asters. Iam making World-Wide-Test 
and will send Sample pkt. (100 seeds) Giant Flowering 
Mixture, 10 colors, Freeif stamp is enclosed for postage. 
1934 Seed Book of many New Flowers included Free. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 44, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


the! CROCHET IN COLOR. 


Pink or yellow tints for the flowers, and green for the 
leaves, are used in crocheting the ‘‘roses of California.”’ 


AKING ‘“‘roses of California” in 

| \) lace, with all their soft, lovely color- 

ings, is a fascinating and interesting 

handicraft—the kind of crocheting easy 
to accomplish in spare minutes. 

The stitch is easy—our old favorite 
filet is used. But, to give the roses their 
lifelike tints, we must choose a self- 
shading mercerized crochet cotton in 
size 30. 

The open mesh is of white cotton, the 
pink or yellow tints are used for the flow- 
ers and green for the leaves. A luncheon 
cloth with California rose motifs in the 
corner will be dainty on a springtime or 
summer table, with real roses making the 
centerpiece. Rose motifs may suitably 
deck the linens of a young girl’s bedroom, 


and they will be sweet on a baby’s car- 


riage robe. 

If you have a favorite design in filet, 
you may follow the same idea, picking out 
the blossoms in the. shaded mercerized 
crochet cotton, and using white for the 
background. You need no directions for 


the work. Follow the picture carefully, 
working out the leaves first and then the 


rose. — MARCIA PALMER. 


FOR A ST. PATRICK’S PARTY 


OUR a little less than one pint of boil- 

ing water over a packet of lime-flavored 
gelatine and set away to cool. When al- 
most on the point of congealing, add one 
cup of canned pineapple, cut in small bits, 
and one-quarter cup of green cherries, 
halved. Turn into a pretty mold or into 
individual molds, and set away to chill. 

Turn out on a pretty plate—green 
glass if you have one—and garnish with 
whipped cream, dotted with green cher- 
ries. Arrange cherries about the base of 
the mold with a few green leaves. 

Serve with small cakes, iced with green- 
tinted icing. Make this by mixing con- 
fectioners’ sugar to a paste with the liquid 
from the cherries. If not green enough, 
add a few drops of vegetable coloring. 


“BUCKIN’ THE WIND” 


(Continued from Page 48) 


floral effect to make their stripes spring- 
like and becoming. The dress itself has 
everything a woman could ask of a-new 
frock—the slightly higher neckline, with 
its crossover scarf treatment, its prettily 
tucked sleeves to give interest without 
adding bulk to the figure, and the skirt, 
with its long panel front and back. The 
woman who wears an eighteen and who 
often finds the misses’ sizes too immature 
for her tastes will look as well wearing the 
model as will the large woman. 

For the girl who wants a dress that 
simulates the shirt-waist effect comes the 
model which can be made up with a con- 
trasting top or with one of the skirt mate- 
rial. It is particularly adapted to the 
youthful slender figure and will be as 
attractive in a new cotton as it is in silk. 
One of the new all-over prints furnishes an 
accent for the blouse. The sleeves look as 
pretty short as they do long. 

Something new in house frocks, cut for 
work, but planned for daytime smartness, 
that’s the distinction of the new wrap- 
around dress, which buttons neatly about 
the figure. This dress, too, may have long 
sleeves, and in that case, with the pocket 
left off, it makes a costume that is some- 
what dressy. The lap is deep, the neckline 


becoming and the fit easy. You'll find this 
a most useful dress, and will like several for 
summer made up in the crisp new cottons. 

We can’t neglect separate blouses; they 
are becoming so popular that they are 
offering a serious competition to the one- 
piece dress, and if one owns a skirt that fits 
nicely and looks well, one can ring all 
manner of changes by making up new 
blouses. There is a blouse style for almost 
every figure. The overblouse worn outside 
the skirt solves the problem nicely for the 
woman who does not find the tuck-in style 
becoming. It is particularly good if one is 
inclined to be short-waisted. Our over- 
blouse design has two neck styles, the high 
close-fitting neck, and the v, which is often 
considered more flattering. The trim, slim- 
hipped figure will be ever so smart when 
clad in the boyish tuck-in with its neat 
collar and pocket. It is the type of blouse 
worn on almost any occasion; it is even 
seen in evening togs made up in lamé, a 
very extreme style, but one some young 
women find novel as well as becoming. It 
is also the type of blouse to be worn with 
a heavy wool skirt for daytimes, or with a 
button-down-the-front of one of the un- 
crushable cottons as the days grow 
warmer. 
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A SMASHING 
CUTin PRICES 


YERS 


SHALLOW WELL 


926 AM 250 gal. per hour $50.50 
925 AM Sa@) °°? £22 258350 


927AM 250gal. *% 
per hour $60.00 
928 AM 340 gal. 
per hour $64.00 
929 AM 500 gal. 
per hour $102.00 


906 AT 250 gal. per hour $67.00 
909: AF 94 Q F408 
SOL AT S00 °° 2 
902 AT-750°,."" * 


110.00 
” 125.00 


Complete— 
Ready to Install 
No extras to buy! 


ERE is a challenge to every 
farm and home in America 

that does not yet have running wa- 
ter! Myers water system prices have 
just been so drastically reduced as to 
make it possible for every farmer to 
have running water this Spring — 
in the kitchen and bath, the barn, 
the feed lot and for fire protection. 


At these amazing new prices that 
shatter all previous figures, you 
cannot afford to say “I'll wait a 
little longer”. Now—today—is the 
time to see your Myers dealer or 
write us direct for complete in- 
formation. 


These Myers Water Systems need no in- 
troduction. They are not new, cheap, une 
tried units quickly built to meet a market, 
but are the same regularly cataloged, 
‘“‘precision-built’’, time-tested-MYERS 
systems that thousands of farmers have 
learned to know and trust. i 


Look at the illustrations and the prices! 
Think of the benefits that you can now 
have for so little money! Weigh them 
against the wasted time and drudgery of 
pumping and carrying water by hand! There 
can be but one answer—BUY A MYERS 
NOW at these extraordinary low prices. 


Send today for this FREE 
MYERS Catalog 


and see these and many other fully auto- 
matic, self-oiling shallow and deep well 
systems in size range from 250to10,000 £ ¥ 
gallons per hour. Talk to your Myers = 
dealer without delay. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. Mail it at once to 


is 


THE F..E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
252 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870”’ 


Send your Free Water System Catalog and name of 
the nearest Myers Dealer. (W-45) 
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Same Stoeck—Same Care — Different Feeds 


It’s a poultry axiom that your profits depend on three things... 
Feed. And here’s proof of it. 
There’s no better stock in America than the chicks shown above. 
were incubated and raised on the Pratt 
ut as for feeds... that’s a different story. 
The sickly, soon-to-die runt was fed on a starter that has be- 
come popular recently because of low price. Its healthy, husk 
on Pratts. Yet both were the same sre 
received the same care. What’s the answer? 


Good. Stock, Good Care, Goo 


And as for care, the 
Experiment Farm. 


sister grew stron 
same strain. Bot 


How 
to Order 


See your dealer or send 


money order direct to - 
* PRATT: FOOD CO., ° 
Dept. 578, ; 

124 Walnut Street, 

‘. Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 


atts 


The answer is, “You can’t afford to 
risk your profits on inferior feeds.” 
This diet experiment, duplicated in hundreds of tests, proves it. 
Bowel trouble, stunted growth, leg weakness, and diarrhea are 
frequently due to an unbalanced, deficient food. There’s no - 
money in diseased or dying chicks. Play safe. Feed them Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick Food, or if you prefer that method of feed- 
ing, Pratts Buttermilk ALL MAS 
ible, reinforced with every necessary vitamin, scientif- 
ically balanced in minerals... giving eve 

Sis the diet needed to grow husky, healthy pullets. 


BUTTERMILK 
BABY CHICK FOOD 


MINERAL BALANCED -° 


Co 
Bargain?! 
Trial 100 chick size, 


through your dealer 
or shipped direct any- 


where East of Missis- 
sippi River 


nerve, muscle 


VITAMIN COMPLETE 


Starter... both pure, digest- 


MEMBER 
us 
‘WE DO OUR PART 


At Lowest Price 
Ever Off 


Buy at Present 


Low Prices! 
Send quick for Free 


sé ” 


H. 
U.S. Mer. art at 
2843 W. 19th St. Dept 30-83 Chicago, Ill. 


NVEWicon MELOWVE 


HOW TO 
S De 
Mave THis Cie 


Make rugs, cushions, table mats, 
lamp-shades...jackets, belts, hats, 

jabots, collars, cuffs, bags, carry- 

alls...also many other attractive, 

useful articles. Make them of 

colorful Dennison Crepe, the 

most effective, least expensive jit Mii: 
craft material. Illustrated instruc- 99) ihm 
tions for all are FREE! Send for Ayvaini Ui) 
“Things to Make’’. DENNISON’S £7,407, 
Dept. Q-67, Framingham, Mass. (Sc= :Y 


A RAILWAY 


TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Let Us Train You for a Real Job. ACTIVE MEN 

m/ —19 to 50—wanted in the Railway and Bus 
lay Field. Healthful, interesting; travel or stay near 
home. On completion of a few weeks’ home study, 
you can start in a position paying up to $140 per 
month, plus expenses. Experience brings rapid ad- 
vancement. For 15 yrs. S. B. T. I. has secured po- 
sitions for its graduates or refunded tuition. Costs 
little; terms. Free Booklet. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Div. 7703, Buffalo, N. Y. 


i 


ere =, 
QU 26: 


| CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| Mr. Detwiler, Subscription Mgr. 
351 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please tell me how, as your subscription representa- 


tive, | may earn $1.50 an hour and more in my spare 
] time. 


Help Wanted 


EN and women 


wanted to forward 
new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for Country Gen- 
tleman, The Saturday 
Evening Post and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Devote 
spare time or full time. 
For full details, mail the 
coupon above. 


_ Te 
| APPLICATION 


Low shelves should be provided in the 
living room for the children’s books or 
recreation needs, particularly for the 
child who is old enough to take part in 
group recreation. Bookshelves and writ- 
ing facilities should, if possible, also be 
provided*in the individual rooms. Chil- 
dren, particularly, cherish writing desks 
and book space of their very own. 

The essential equipment is the clothes 
closet, with one at least for each bedroom. 
Minimum dimensions of 3 feet wide, 3 
feet deep, and the height of the room are 
recommended. The equipment of closets 
will vary with the needs of the occupant. 
A rod for hangers, if the closet is small an 
extension rod is convenient, a shelf at 
least a foot wide for hats, some type of 
rack for shoes either located at the side of 
the closet or on the door, or a shoe cabinet 
built with downward slanting shelves with 
wood or metal cleats to hold the heels may 
be preferred. 

In children’s rooms there should be 
hooks and rods within easy reach and 
hangers suitable in size. | 

Low. and easily manipulated drawers 
for children’s clothing will encourage 
order. Provide, also, interesting and 
attractive boxes and cabinets for the 


storage of toys and belongings. All these 


provisions will aid in self help. 
' The medicine cabinet and shelves for 


_ linens are the most important equipment. 


If medicine cabinets are to be purchased 


‘already made, they may be found in stock 


sizes. They should be at least 24 inches 
high, 16 inches wide, and 4 inches deep. 
Adjustable shelves are preferable. If 
there is room in the bathroom, storage 
shelves for towels, washcloths, soaps and 
some cleaning supplies are useful. Here 
again, a low shelf within the child’s reach 
will make it easy for him to get his own 
linen. 

The linen and bedding closet, if possible, 
should be near the bedrooms and the 
bath. Space leading from the hall is most 
satisfactory. Its dimensions should not be 
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PUT EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


STRANGE SISTERS | 


(Continued from Page 55) 


less than 36 inches wide, 18 inches deep, 
and the height of the room. Doors should 
be full length. 

Adjustable shelves are desirable, and 
the greatest space should be’that over the 
top shelf, which may be used for the stor- 
ing of articles for infrequent use. Shelves 
that are too wide encourage stacking, 
which results in mussing. 

The closet for out-of-door wraps should 
be near the entrance most in use, and its 
size should be governed by the size of the 
family. 

A closet near the back entrance is 
usually desired in country homes. A hat 
shelf six feet from the floor, a rod for 
hangers, a rack for umbrellas, and a rack 
or shelf for overshoes and rubbers are de- 
sirable. If there are children, suitable 
equipment should be added. 

Some space on the back porch for the 
storage of the baby carriage and children’s 
outdoor toys will protect these articles 
and prevent back porch and garden clut- 
ter. The size of this space will obviously 
depend upon the articles to be stored. 

Many houses do not have either base- 
ment or attic storage. If there is a base- 
ment it is usually given over to the storage 
of vegetables, canned goods, and fuel. 
Sometimes a workroom; sometimes a 
laundry, sometimes a combination ofthe 
two, sometimes a men’s washroom. The 
storage facilities in the basement will de- 
pend a good deal upon the type of farm- 
ing. Baskets or trays have been suggested 
for vegetables rather than bins. Shelves 
are doubtless as good as any arrangement 
for canned goods. Every housewife 
should keep in mind the fact that base- 
ment stairs are tiring and her journeys 
there should be as few as possible. If the 
basement is dry, it may be useful: for a 
storeroom for trunks, boxes and _ infre- 
quently used articles; otherwise the attic, 
if one is available, or a general storeroom 
on the second floor may be necessary. The 
labeling of articles in the general storeroom 
saves time and dispositions. 


MAKING THE MOST OF RADIO 


(Continued from Page 57) 


twenty-four hours to learn the further ad- 
ventures of the heroine. With what I hoped 
seemed like indifference, I told her that I 
thought we had the book from which that 


story was taken. She begged me to find | 


it, which I did, and we read a chapter or 
two to gratify her curiosity. That was the 
beginning of her interest in any kind of 
literature. It became a game of great 
importance in which we would read and 
then listen to see how accurately the story 
was being broadcast. 

For Bobbie, who is eleven now, there 
are still further possibilities for education 
and amusement from the radio. Current 
events and adventure and other things are 
available to please his taste. Always, how- 
ever, in this, as in every other phase of 
life, he receives in pleasure in proportion 
to what he brings to his listening—in back- 
ground and interest and general informa- 
tion. In our failure to remember that in 
order to get fully we must also give, lies, I 
think, the chief trouble of our American 
approach to the radio. Perhaps it is that 
it is so new that we do not know how to 
use it. Perhaps it is that we are too lazy 
or too busy to make much effort ourselves. 
Whatever the reason, I am sure that our 
attitude of letting anything and every- 
thing pour from the loud-speaker without 
plan or purpose is definitely harmful. It is 
not so important with adults, but with 
children it seems a cruel waste to do them 
the double injury of blunting their sensi- 
bilities and, at the same time, throwing 


away a great source of\information and 


pleasure. . | | 

In this new and mechanized era, unless 
we are careful to use the tools of man’s in- 
vention thoughtfully, we shall'raise-up a 
generation: of people with many natural 
talents deadened and paralyzed. I, for 
one, should never wish to turn backward 
by destroying the machinery which makes 
us what we are today. 

I should, however, like to see a far 
more self-conscious use of every new in- 
vention. That to the child of 1934 an 
automobile, an. airplane, and a radio are 
neither mysterious nor surprising is per- 
haps a great pity, for it seems to me quite 
true that a child may easily become the 
slave of the machine unless he is taught to 
use it with masterly precision. 

The radio is ‘too much with us”’ for us 
to realize its vast importance. We take it 
too much for granted. We do not explore 
its great resources sufficiently. To do so by 
never allowing unwanted. sounds to come 
into your house, but instead always listen- 
ing to such programs as you deem worth- 
while, is the most rewarding form of effort. 
It not only deals a death blow to restless- 
ness and nervous tension but, best of all, 
it means an enrichment of the life of the 
whole family. 

Children and parents can learn together 
and share their discoveries—and what 
greater adventure does parenthood hold 
than the companionship with children 
based on a common interest? 


MENDS, 
PATCHES 


ANYTHING 


Mysterious Metallic Liquid Joins 
all Materials as if WELDED 
Strange liquid—-METALLIC-X mends wood, 
glass, all metals, porcelain, fabrics, hun- 
dreds of other materials — DOUBLE 
STRENGTH of similar products: No heat, 
acid or tools needed. Will not soften or dry 
out. Permanent, Waterproof. FOR SALE 
at Hardware, Paint, Drug, Automotive Stores. 
“x, SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
On, .,/ Send us name of your Hardware Dealer and we 

OR Deva NG send you TRIAL TUBE FREE, 
Lux-Visel, Inc., Dept. O-5511, Elkhart, Ind. 


Buy a new Ronangien 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 10¢ 
A DAY 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 

chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate. Full set 
of keys with large and small letters. Carrying 
case included. Use it 10 days free. You get all 
this for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
me how I can get new portable typewriter on 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept.CG3,Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


The amazing new Diamond Self-Heat- f 
ing Iron actually runs 3 to 5 hours for only 0 
1c, and cuts ironing time in half. Beats 

high priced electric and gasironsfor speed 0 fi 
and economy yet costs less. No tangling 
wires—no trailing tubes or hoses—entirely 

self contained. Quick, regulated, uniform @& 


heat. Burns 96% air—only 4% common ¥& 
kerosene [coal-oil]. Gleaming CHROMIUM 
finish assures handsome appearance and 
long life—to see it is to want it instantly. 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete de- 
scription and opportunity for free trial. 
Golden Harvest for Agents! Bruh 
made $30—Hartley $42 in one day! 
Write at once for sensational proof of big A= 
easy earnings by agents everywhere. f = 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 225 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 
New Comfort for 
Those Who Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


No longer does any wearer of false teeth need 
to be uncomfortable. FASTEETH, a new, greatly 
improved powder, sprinkled on upper or lower 
plates, holds them firm and comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Deodorizes. 
Get FASTEETH today at any good drug store. 
Send 10c for a pocket dispenser and trial size 
to Dept. H, Fasteeth Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


MAN witTH 


N 2s" WANTED 


= enum |}TO conduct world-renowned 

mae) | home servicebusiness-coun- 

=4) tryor city. Nothing new. Now 

| over 8,000 Rawleigh Deal- 

/ ers. Many do $4,000- $8,000 

annual business in necessi- 

ties for home-farm. Stocks 

Supplied on credit. Write forin- 

formation how to start in busi- 
ness on our capital, Dept. c-70-CUG 


W. i? RAWLEIGH co. Freeport, IM. 


WANT A STEADY JOB 


Work for ‘*‘Uncle Sam”’ 


Ags Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
> 
Is Jung’s 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 

mon Education usually sufficient. 

Many early examinations expected. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 

book, with list of positions and full 

& 

Wayahead 
Big red fruit 
ripe as early 

as July 4th 
The Earliest of all. Regular price 15c per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers, Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 


particulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-208 Rochester, N. Y. 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c. 
FREE A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J.W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. E, Randolph, Wis. 


Standard & Walsh 3 


Garden Tractors / Fp 


Plow Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, 
~~ ee oe 

seed | ruit an oultry en 

M owHay 1&2 Cylinder Models 


andLawns\ Write for Free Catalog 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


W ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York 1 oe a 
3222 Como Ave. 2401 Chestnut St. 152 Cedar St. 


> 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


INFLATION IN THE OVEN 


(Continued from Page 52) 


the very last thing before the batter is 
poured in the hot greased pans. Lap- 
landers are the last word in luxurious 
breakfast or supper breads. 


So much for the regulation recipe; it is 
all quite simple, you see. Just remember 
that the popovers depend for lightness on 
air expansion, that cold air in a hot oven 
will expand surprisingly so it is well to 
keep your batter quite cool. For con- 
venience you may make your popover 
batter in quantity and keep it in a wide- 
mouthed jug, well covered, in a corner of 
your refrigerator or cold room where it 
will be ready to serve in many ways. 

I use a pint of milk, a pint of sifted 
measured flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of melted butter 
and three or four eggs for my batter, beat- 


‘ing it all rather thoroughly. When I am 


ready to use it, I give it just one or two 
whisks with a rotary beater before pour- 
ing it into my sizzling hot well-greased 
pans or custard cups. | 

Now for some of the other uses to which 
this same stand-by batter may be put. 
There’s Yorkshire Pudding, for instance— 
a perfectly delicious accompaniment to 
roast beef. This is the way it is managed. 
When the roast is within thirty-five or 
forty minutes of being finished pour some 
of the fat in the roasting pan into a pre- 
viously heated pie plate or iron skillet. 
Into this pour the batter and bake. Cut in 
sections and serve round the roast. 


BALLOON FRITTERS served with lemon 
or hard sauce or merely with powdered 
sugar are wonderfully good. Make them 
by dropping the batter by spoonfuls into 
hot fat, fry like doughnuts, drain on paper 
and.serve at once. 


PUFFY FRENCH TOAST: Trim the crust 
from slices of bread, dip in the batter and 
fry in deep fat, serve with powdered 
sugar or jelly for supper or luncheon. 


FRENCH SANDWICHES: Trim the crust 
from sliced bread, put together sandwich 
fashion with any preferred filling, sweet 
or savory, press together, cut in finger 
lengths then dip in the popover batter and 
fry in deep fat: With the savory sand- 
wiches serve catsup or chili sauce; with the 
sweet—maple sirup, jam or brown sugar. 
Make a great pile of these for the supper 
table some evening and watch the family 
enjoy them. Of course the sandwiches 
might be made larger for real meal serving. 


PoOPE’s HEAD PUDDING, or, as it was 
called in my childhood, Baked Batter 
Pudding, is very good indeed. It is merely 
the popover batter made with an addi- 
tional egg or two baked in a heavy iron 
skillet which, of course, has been pre- 
heated and well greased. Slip the pudding 
into the oven just before dinner is ready 
to be placed on the table, bake it thirty- 
five or forty minutes. If the family are 
fast eaters take this into account when you 
start the baking of the pudding, for it 
should be served right from the oven. 
Turn it out on a hot plate and accom- 
pany it with a fruit sauce made by cream- 
ing together one-half cupful of butter and 
two cupfuls of powdered or brown sugar, 
then adding two cupfuls of crushed fresh 
or canned fruit; raspberries, pineapple or 
strawberries make a most alluring sauce. 
If you use canned fruit take the precau- 
tion of draining it well before stirring it 
into the butter and sugar. Chopped fresh 
oranges make a delicious refreshing sauce 
also. 

You may use your popover batter in 
another way also. By adding more milk 
to thin the batter to the consistency of 
thick cream, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
you can make those delicious and very 
Frenchy pancakes known in high-class 
restaurants as Crépes Suzettes. 

Make the pancakes rather large, spread 
them with hard sauce, roll them up and 
place them in a casserole, pour over them 
a sauce made by creaming butter and 
sugar together, then adding enough orange 
juice or the juice from canned fruit to 
liquefy the mixture. Cover the casserole 
and leave in a hot oven for five minutes. 
Serve from the casserole. 


QUIRE OF PAPER PANCAKES are a very 
old and once tremendously popular des- 
sert. Make large cakes from the batter just 
described, but very thin. As they are fin- 
ished, place them in a pile on a hot plate, 
covering each with butter, brown sugar 
and a light sprinkling of cinnamon. Set 
in the oven to melt the butter, sprinkle 
the top layer with cinnamon and sugar, 
and serve cut in pie-shaped pieces. The 
stack should be eight to twélve cakes high, 
and of course you may vary the filling as 
you like, substituting maple sugar, pow- 
dered sugar, jelly or jam for the brown 
sugar. I have sometimes used grated 
chocolate or cocoa with the powdered 
sugar filling, to the great delight of my 
family and guests. 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
MORE MONEY TO SPEND! 


ERHAPS like Jeanne F., you’ll earn 
$4.00 the very first time you try our 
Club Plan! 
Or be writing happy letters such as 
Violet S. sends us: 
‘My first $2.00 bought a cute hat. It makes 
me feel so happy when I wear it.’’ 


Or making enthusiastic comments 
like Lavone M.: 


**T received my lovely Club Pin a few days 
ago and am very proud of it. It keeps my 
friends guessing.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be fun for you to spend a 
generous share of these dollars? Wear 
the Club Pin? Win spiffy prizes? 

Hurry your name and address to me 
and I’ll rush you all the fascinating de- 
tails. No dues or expenses. Address: 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
338 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


**You can bet 
I’m ‘out’ for 
Club dol- 
lars,’’ says 

Alpha J. B., 

another 

happy mem- 
ber. 
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EVERY 


FEW HUNDRED MILES 


Is your car always 
begging for oil? Do you need a quart 
or two nearly every time you stop for 
gas? ‘Then read this unsolicited letter 
from Milton Sammel of Bedford, Pa. : 


“I drove my 1928 Buick 92,600 
miles... never had the pan re- 
moved... ground valves only 
twice. Today, the motor does not 
require any more oil than when 
new, thanks to Quaker State.” 


The trouble with ordinary oil is 
that there’s one quart, more or less, 
of thin, non-lubricating material in 
This “‘light-end’’ oil 


breaks down in high - compression 


every gallon. 
motors. It burns up, blows away, 
vanishes. No wonder you keep 


adding oil! 


If you want oil in which every 
. oil that lasts and 
lasts... ask for Quaker State. ‘‘ Light- 
end’’” material is removed at the re- 
finery. 


lubrication in every gallon.” 


drop lubricates. . 


You get an “extra quart of 


Look for the Quaker State sign. 
Most places will service your car 
from I-quart and 5- quart refinery- 
sealed cans. Or, get Quaker State 
in the patented, double-sealed 
Quaker State Oil Refining 
Company, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


QUAKER STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 


drum. 


“Dirat LY . of exp ° u 


PRIZE ee Nore 


‘7.000 casu 


$695 PONTIAC $565 CHEVROLET 

$575 FORD $565 CHEVROLET 

$575 FORD $510 PLYMOUTH 
$510 PLYMOUTH 


9th Prize . . . » $125.00 Cash 
10th Prize . . . . 50.00 Cash 
11th to 32nd, incl. . 33.00 Each 


$11.00 Each 
5.00 Each 
3.00 Each 


33rd to 76th, incl. 
77th to 332nd,incl. . 
333rd to 777th, incl. . 


$1,000 Prize Winner Contest Ending Oct. 15, 1933 
Frances A. Kerr, P. O. Box 723, Newport, R. I. 


Cash Prizes) 


e 
Complete list of winners and amounts will be 
mailed anyone who requests it 


(935 Other Women Won 
. & 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


FREE! 


*1L.OOG. 
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1934 Models 
Same Price Class 
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HERES A CONTEST SO SIMPLE 
That Even AIO Year Old Child Can Enter And Win / 


ALL YOU DO TO WIN 


YOU'LL NEVER WIN UNLESS YOU TRY 


Clip Entry Blank! 


Is Make Up a Name for the Lovely Silverware Shown Here and Send It In as Directed In the Entry Blank Below 


Contest To Find New Name For The 
Lovely Wm. Rogers & Son 35-Year Guar- 
anteed Silverware Set Shown Here 
Which Is Given Free For GOLD MEDAL 
SILVERWARE COUPONS That Come 
INSIDE Every Size Sack of Gold Medal 
_“Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


OW comes a contest simple enough for even 
a 10-year-old child. Yet fascinating to the 
woman of imagination. 


First look at the names printed above the pic- 
ture of the silverware. Read “How To Make 
Up A Name.’’ Remember—simple names are 
usually best. 


“‘Ecstatical Esthete’’ is not half as good as plain 
“Queen Anne,” “Joan of Arc,” “Betsy Ross,” 
*‘Apollo”’ or any other good name to be found 
in any dictionary. 

Start now. Think of the thrill of winning. And 
—that’s not all. This contest is to attract your 
attention to the lovely silverware given free for 
Gold Medal Silverware Coupons. And to mod- 
ern milling science’s latest development to end 
failures in baking. 


Banishes Bad Luck 


GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour banishes 
bad luck by banishing the cause—lack of 
uniformity! 

GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour means 
flour that has been tested in an oyen just like 
yours, for uniformity of results, before it goes to 
you. Every batch tested scientifically for bak- 
ing of cakes, pies, pastries, breads, by a number 
of experts directed by the noted Gold Medal 
Cooking Authority, Betty Crocker. 

A new and unique recipe service—consisting of 
a set of 20 recipes which are given free inside 
every size sack (new set every 3 months)— 
further simplifies baking. 

Get a sack of GOLD MEDAL ‘“‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
Flour in your usual size today; read again 
“How To Make Up A Name’; and—enter this 
novel, exciting contest. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
of Copr. 1934, by General Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


When you bake at home, by all means use GOLD MEDAL 
**Kitchen-tested” Flour. A still easier way, however, when you 
want delicious cakes, pastries, rolls and bread, is to simply order 
them from your baker direct or through your grocer. Your baker 
transforms wheat, our basic cereal food, into appetizing, whole- 


some, mealtime delights. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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CAN YOU MAKE UP WORDS LIKE THESE? 


PLEASE NOTE: 
SILVERWARE GIVEN FREE! 
For Gold Medal Silverware Coupons Which 


QUEEN ELIZABETH ADONIS CHIPPENDALE GOVERNOR Come Inside Byery Size Sack of GoLD MEDAL 
“Ki - 4 n Is 
ROBIN HOOD DICKENS HOLLYHOCK ay ebeocing Our etty Crocker $25,000 


How To Make Up A Name: What do 
you “‘feel’’ about the silverware pattern 
below? If you feel it is regal—give it the 
name of a king or queen or some other 
member of royalty. Or it may make 
you think of Apollo, Adonis or some 
other god or goddess. Or—a furniture 
period, like Chippendale. . . . Names of 


RU LE a 1. Read “How To Make Up A Name” and the 
= text at left. 


2. Print name you make up in entry blank. Also— your name 
and address. 

3. Get a sales slip or receipt from your grocer when you buy 
GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tesied’’ Flour, and send this slip with the 
name you enter in contest.* (See bottom of coupon.) 

4. Your entry musi be in the mail on or before midnight, Sunday, 
Mar.4,1934. Don’tdelay.Send tomorrowtofacilitate earlyjudging. 
The judges’ decisions in all matters pertaining to the contest are 
to be considered final by all contestants. Judges are: Mrs. Caro- 
line B. King of Country Gentleman, Katharine Fisher of Good 
Housekeeping and Katharine Clayberger of Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

Winners hereby permit the use of the winning names and their 
own names and addresses in both radio and printed advertising. 
Sponsor reserves the right to use or not to use any name sub- 
mitted. Prize winners will benotified by mail assoonas possibleafter 
contest closes. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded to each tying 
contestant. 

The names “Queen Anne,” ‘“‘Apollo,” “Joan of Arc,” ‘Betsy 
Ross,’’ ‘‘Ecstatical Esthete,’’ “Queen Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘Adonis,”’ 
“Chippendale,’”’ ‘‘Governor,’”’ ‘Robin Hood,’ ‘‘Dickens,”’ 
‘“*Hollyhock,’”’ and ‘‘Friendship,’’ which are printed on this page, 
will not be accepted. However, the use of any of these names in 
combination with other names or words is permitted. 


governors, presidents, artists, authors, 
people, flowers, birds, trees, stars, and a 
hundred other subjects will inspire you 
to make up a name. Any dictionary pro- 
vides an almost unlimited field of names 
to choose from. Simply find or make up 
a name that appeals to you—then send it 
in as directed in the entry blank below. 


Back Cover of The Bercy 
Recipe Set Illustrated Below.) Coupon Also 
Given In Every Package of Bisquick, Wheat- 
ies, Softasilk. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


GENERAL MILLS INC. 


Above is Betty Crocker’s $25,000 Recipe 
Set Given Free Inside Every Size.Sack 


To Win As Much As $7,000 In Cash Or A Free Automobile 
WRITE NAME YOU MAKE UP HERE AND MAIL BEFORE MIDNIGHT, SUNDAY, MARCH 4th, 1934 


Contest Dept. CG-3 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CORO P ROR E EE OMO EEE HEHEHE EERE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEE EEE EE EE EEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEE EEE HESS SESE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE SEES EE EES 


Print The Name You Pick To Win Here 
I have printed on the line above the name I want to enter in the Gold 
Medal Silverware Contest. Below is my own name and address. Also, 
attached is sales slip* from my grocer showing my purchase of a sack 
of GoLp MEDAL ‘‘Kitchen-tested"’ Flour. 1275 
Print Your Name and Address Below 


Are you a new user of Gold Medal Flour? Yes] No 


PR ERIE 5 hice sn vcchbeieies ta AUP RCA  bc is veda denaaccecasenss LT RETESET ET 


* A reasonably accurate hand-drawn, colored facsimile of the Gold 
Medal Flour Brand will be accepted in lieu of a sales slip. If you 
enter more than one name, each must be accompanied by a sepa- 
rate sales slip or facsimile. 


GIRLS’ LIFE 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TOUCH 


HERE’S anew scarf, a different scarf 
|‘ a smart scarf in every window 
along the Avenue. It seems as though 
we are nevef to see the end of the vogue. 
The scarf may change its shape, vary its 
color, but it will be used often and even 
more smartly this spring than ever before. 
This year the scarf plays a new part in 
the coat decoration. As many of the new 
coats are collarless, they allow the bright 
silk of a scarf to peep above the neckline, 
and as it is not always removed with the 
coat, it forms a pretty costume accessory. 
When the scarf matches the hat, the entire 
ensemble ties together in a chic way. 
There are all sorts of new tricks to wear- 
ing the scarf this year. Down South, 
when the sun shone warmly, it was folded 
to a triangle, and the point was placed in 
the back to keep the neck from burning. 
This was a fascinating way of covering 
bare backs exposed by low-cut beach cos- 
tumes. Another fashion is to wear the tri- 
angle like an ascot tied high under the chin, 
and there is the popular bob mode where 
the triangle is tied with the ends in back. 
The triangle of chiffon outlines the low 
back of an evening gown smartly. A gay 
bit, brightly block-printed, worn sus- 
pended by the very points from the back 
straps of the bodice, will do the trick, for it 
forms a deep U almost to the waistline. 
Try this plan when you 
are wearing a sun-back 
cotton next summer. Your 
friends will say it’s clever. 
If you don’t wear a scarf 
to give glamour to amuch- 
worn frock, do wear a 
“topper.” And a topper is 
nothing but a shaped bit 
of contrasting fabric which 
ties at the back of the neck 
and at the waistline. It’sa 
grand idea, for it is abso- 
lutely new, and yet it 
hides the worn front of the 
dress, as well as makes a 
high neck in place of a low 
one. Use any material you 
like, and if you are very 
clever make a béret to 
match your topper, then 
you will have a set to 
wear anywhere in the 
spring without a coat. 
Button, buckle, clip 
and slide, sounds like a 
new dance! It’s not, how- 
ever. It’s just the new 
dress decorations arriving 
all in matching sets. For 
light summer dresses come 
dainty ones in porcelain, 
all painted with Dresden 
flowers. There are smooth 
and lovely sets in crystal 
for our very best dresses | 
and big dashing sets in 
wood for sporty togs.. It 
is not difficult to find these sets selling to- 
gether or in part, and they do give a frock 
we are making ourselves a professional 
look. One darling frock just shown in a 
smart window has as its decoration a row 
of five round buttons sewed across the 
front of the bodice. They make a delight- 
ful ornament and serve as fastenings for 
the scarf when it is worn. 
—DOROTHEA VAN LEGER. 
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A “CAROLYN” SPRINGTIME 
SUIT WITH BLOUSE, SKIRT 
AND COAT 


EPLUMS are the latest, you know, so I 

am making my new spring frocks with 
a blouse that flares perkily 
at the hips. It is a two- 
piece dress with a coat, 
the skirt being slim and 
straight. Because I like to 
“step out” when I walk, 
it has a slit in the side 
of the skirt just above 
the hem to give it more 
room. 

My plan is to make the 
skirt and coat of a very 
light-weight wool crépe. 
The coat is unlined, and 
the raglan shoulders al- 
ways fit one. The blouse 
will be of a plaid cotton, 
very sheer. Betty, who 
often copies my clothes, is 
making the dress entirely 
of gingham with the coat 
cut short to just cover 
the peplum. I’ve an idea ; 
to try it that way my- GH 
self later on. It looks / 
darling on Betty! 

— CAROLYN. 


Here’s pretty Helen Mack, delightful girl of the film fir- 
mament, in just the right position to pedal an imaginary 
bicycle or tiptoe in the air. It’s good exercise. Try it! 


LOVELY BRAIDED MATS 


ET’S be sentimental and preserve our 
favorite silk frocks and slips in lovely 
braided mats for small tables! Cut the 
silk in half-inch strips, sew the lengths to- 
gether, turning in both edges of the silk 
with a running stitch. Braid three lengths 
together evenly; sew more lengths to the 
ends and braid again. When you have 


_ C-451. “It looks darling on Betty!”’ And it is the smart- 
est little two-piece dress and coat with lovely raglan 
sleeves you ever saw—the skirt being the kind you can 
really and truly ‘“‘step out”’ in, because it has a tiny 
slit in the side. You'll love it and it’s easy to make. 
Designed by Carolyn for ages 11,13, 15,17 and 19 years. 


twelve inches, sew the strands to- 
gether, round and round, being 
careful not to “cup” or pucker. 
The scalloped edge on the mat 
pictured is made by tacking one 
and a half inches of the braid at 
every inch. A needle, a thimble, a 
spool of sewing silk, and old silk 
dresses are all that you need to 
make these mats. They look attrac- 
tive on old maple, cherry or mahog- 
any tables and have a certain sen- 


timent because you have preserved | 


the dresses worn on special occa- 
sions. —ETHEL E. GATES. 


EpDITor’s NoteE— Here are 
handy leaflets, girls: 196-CG— 
How to Make a Scarf Collar ; 192- 
CG— Your Hands at Their Best ; 
191-CG—Choosing Perfumes; 


203-CG—Little Aids to Charm. 
One three-cent stamp covers 
mailing charges on all of them. 
Address: COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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edited by 
RUTH HOGELAND 


TOES SKYWARD! 


URN your toes sky- 

ward! Start tiptoeing 
in the air tomorrow morn- 
ing and you may be sure 
you're on a jolly by-path 
to health and beauty. 
You'll have fun exercising 
this way, I’m perfectly cer- 
tain you will, especially if 
you make it a habit! 

Here you see pretty 
Helen Mack, motion pic- 
ture ‘‘star,’’ in position to 
foot-walk or pedal an im- 
aginary bicycle in the air. 
Try it yourself regularly! 
And before many moons 
you'll find you have ac- 
quired poise in standing 
and sitting, and a lovely 
carriage. There’ll be no 
more slumping, no more 
chest-sinking, no more 
ungraceful walking. 

Just remember that ex- 
ercise stimulates circula- 
tion, which is an aid to keep- 
ing your complexion clear. 
Of course you want to take 
outward care of your skin, 
too, to have a flawless com- 
plexion; and our leaflet, 
195-CG, A CUPBOARDFUL 
OF FACES, tells you how to 
overcome a shiny nose, 
blackheads and such, if 
you’re troubled with these 
nasty nuisances. Regular 
skin care plus exercise is 
the thing to do. Exercise 
your hair, too, by brushing 
it as I described to you 
last November. And by 
the way, so many girls have 
written and asked me more 
questions about how to 
keep their hair lovely and 
shining all the time, that I 
have had to prepare a leaf- 
let which you may like, also. 
It’s called THE LOVELIEST Harr, 201-CG. 
And then there’s our new leaflet, SILHOU- 
ETTE EXERCISES, 202-CG, which gives 
Margaret Edith Gibbs’ very helpful exer- 
cises—The Butter-Tub Roll and The Rag- 
Doll Bend—as well as other interesting 
information. You'll like it! All three leaf- 
lets may be obtained for one three-cent 
stamp to cover mailing charges. —R. H. 


A little silk ‘‘sentiment’’ mat—you 
can braid it from party dresses. 


Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from COUNTRY GENTLEMAN Pattern Service, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 10 cents; in Canada, 15 cents. Be sure to state size required. 
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the Eventide 


HINK not that those who feel 

the lengthening shadows closing 

about them are indifferent to the 
fading garment of their own mortality. 
Spoken or unexpressed, it is their hope 
that loving hands will lay it away in 
reverence and dignity beyond the reach 
of all that could defile. To discharge 
this duty and fulfill this hope is the sole 
purpose of the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Secure in the rust-resisting, non-crumbling, Arm- 
co Ingot Iron vault of the Cryptorium, hermeti- 
cally sealed or locked inviolate by the compressed 
air within it, the casket rests untouched by the 
surrounding clay, unsullied by the water in the 
grave, as dry, as free from external elements as at 
the hour of interment. This protection out-lasts 
the memory of those who provide it for their dead. 


The Cryptorium brings the consolation of beauty 
to the final rites. Its distinctive design, the em- 
bossed luster of metallic bronze that reflects the 
sunlight in shimmering rays, the massive imperial 
handles . . . all are in harmony with its purpose 
and with the occasion. 


Your own funeral director can furnish the Cryp- 
torium at your hour of need. Some models are 
priced as low as $100, f. o. b. Galion, Ohio. 


Mail the Coupon for book explaining how 
Cryptorium interment protects completely ‘and 
positively. It should be read by the person who 
makes the decisions at times of family crisis. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 


GALION, OHIO 


Please send a copy of the book referred to in Country 
Gentleman, March 1934 


ADONIS ciilnddl ec tetinsin em rclae an RaSh: skecis ssiedsenaiibencteh ghibaooee 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


e an expert Taxidermist. We teach you at home 
By Mail to mount Birds, Animals, ger 


™, Game-Heads; to tan skins. Mount 
~% wild game also common animals, 
§% squirrels, rabbits, frogs and pig- 
eons. Big Profits in spare time. 


FREE B00 Tells all about 


4 Taxidermy— 

how to havea wonderful hobby and 
howto turn yourspare time into Sure 
Profits. Free. Send Today. Don’t delay. State Age. 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 5733 Court Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


KNITTING WOOL NE™NOVELTY 


YARNS 
400 Samples FREE—Prompt Mail Service 
COLONIALYARN HOUSE, 1231-GCherry St., Phila. Pa. 
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MICKEY MOUSE SQUEALS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and decide what would be the most amus- 
ing incidents we could put in it.” 

“You mean gags?” 

““No, we work on gags later.” 

‘‘And how long does it take to make a 
picture like the Three Little Pigs?”’ 

“About four months.” 

“How long does it take to run it on the 
screen?” 

‘About eight minutes. You see, we work 
on the story about a month. Then, when 
we have the story all laid out, we turn it 
over to another department and they work 
about another month laying it out, plan- 
ning the scenes and the music and the 
general construction, and getting all the 
characters set.” 

“And then?” 

“By that time the director and the 
musicians have been working with the lay- 
out men, who prepare the rough sketches 
of the complete scenes showing the at- 
mosphere of the action and keeping in 
mind the movement of the characters.”’ 

“And next?” 

“The whole story is laid out on a sheet 
in little squares—each square or box rep- 
resenting a bar of music. How much of 
the picture to be shown in each bar de- 
pends on the tempo at which the music is 
to be played. Are you with me?” 

“T fell off back there when you said 
tempo, but I’m trying to catch up.” 

‘“‘Let’s forget the music for a few min- 
utes and talk about the drawings. The 
whole picture is divided up into scenes. 
You get that, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” I said brightly. ‘Like where 
that disagreeable Little Pig is building his 
house with bricks.” 


ENTER THE IN-BETWEENER 


“TNHAT’S right. Now each time he lifted 

a brick and put it down the action had 
to be shown by anumber of drawings. Now 
that’s where the animator comes in. He 
makes the principal drawings showing the 
pig picking up the brick; another picture 
when he has the brick up in the air, and a 
third picture where he is putting it down. 
Now that’s only three drawings, but there 
may be fifty more drawings necessary in 
between to 
show the com- 
plete action.” 


“Who does 
those?” I fear that J. P. McEvoy’s 
‘‘The in- Been reading Einstein tomes; 
betweeners.”’ Here’s jolly Mickey Mouse reduced 
‘‘Well, of 


course that is 
clear even to 
me,’’ I said 
happily. ‘An 
in-betweener 
is an artist who makes in-between draw- 
ings. An animator is one who starts the in- 
betweeners off and then draws in between 
the in-betweeners. And then’ what?”’ 

“Well, now we have a lot of drawings all 
on paper and they are transferred to very 
thin sheets of celluloid and this is done by 
tracers and inkers; and when they get 
through transferring all these drawings to 
celluloid the opaquers take hold, reverse 
the celluloids and opaque the areas occu- 
pied by the drawings.” 

“‘T see. And then what?” 

“Then each drawing is photographed 
separately on the film, and the celluloid 
sheets—or ‘cells,’ as we call them—are 
washed clean and are ready to be used 
again.” 

“How many drawings?” 

‘Between twelve and fifteen thousand.” 

“How long does the photographing 
take?” 

“From one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty hours.” 

“And by the time you have finished, 
how many different people have worked 
on the picture?”’ 


To tempo beats and ohms. 


—A. C. 


“From sixty to seventy-five.” 

‘‘How many artists have you here?”’ 

“About one hundred.”’ 

“And if an artist worked all day long, 
animating like mad, how many feet of film 
would it come to?”’ 

“About five feet.” 

“And how long would that take to run 
on the screen?”’ 

Disney snapped his finger, ‘‘Scat.”’ 

“Do you have artists who specialize in 
just certain things?”’ 

“Yes. We have one artist here who does 
only cute things, like the Little Pigs. And 
another artist who does the big, bold, 
dashing things, like the Wolf. We have 
other artists who specialize in animating 
running, or eating, or dancing. You can 
see how that might be. Especially since 
music came into the picture. You want to 
show somebody running and bringing his 
foot down hard on the right beat. Who 
ever drew that would have to know how to 
put a foot down hard, so it would look like 
it and almost sound like it.” 


_MUSIC HAS ITS MYSTERIES 


To GLAD you mentioned music,” I 
said. “‘Now I want you to explain so 
that I can understand it, just how the 
music is written to fit the picture, and how 
the characters manage to. open and shut 
their mouths on the right notes.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I will leave you at 
this point,” said Disney. “The man in 
charge of that department could do a bet- 
ter job of explaining than I can. In fact 
he has explained it so that I almost under- 
stand it myself.” 

This is how I met Mr. Kelley. First, he 
took me into a room full of electrical ap- 
paratus. A lot of serious-looking scientists 
were running around, making profound 
and abstruse noises at each other. 

“As long as you don’t start talking to 
me like that,’’ I said to Mr. Kelley. He 


‘looked at me pityingly and began in a 


slow primerlike voice. 

““Do you know what a motion picture 
film looks like? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘a lot of little squares all 
put together with rows of holes on each 
side. There are 
little pictures 
on each one 
of the squares, 
and if yourun 
them fast 
enough they 
seem to be 
moving — 
hence, moving 
pictures. 
Pretty good, 
huh?” 

“Marvelous,” said Mr. Kelley. ‘Now 
those little squares, as you call them, are 
frames, and the speed with which these 
frames run through the projector is fixed 
and universal—twenty-four frames per 
second. Don’t forget that.” 

“T’ll try not, Mr. Kelley. Of course I 
have a lot of things to remember besides 
that: school tax, mortgage interest dates, 
anniversaries, discovery of America, my 
telephone number. . . .” 

But Mr. Kelley was firm. ‘‘ Twenty-four 
frames per second. If you can’t remember 
that, there’s no use going on.” 

“T often suspect there isn’t much use, 
anyway,’ I said. ‘‘But be of good cheer. 
Twenty-four frames per second—I’ve got 
vs hi 

“Hold it!” said Mr. Kelley. “And now 
listen.’’ With that he pulled some levers, 
pushed some buttons, and out of a big 
electric gadget came a succession of low, 
rhythmic snorts. Koink ... koink... 
CO) a "RE 

“Those are beats,” he said. “The 
tempo, in other words. We set that first. 
You know what tempo is?” 
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WAGON - MAN 


WE START YOU AND 
FURNISH COMPLETE 
STOCK OF MERCHANDISE 


A large, responsible, successful, 44-year old company 
now makes this surprisin offer. Become the Author- 
ized McCONNON DEALER and handle thecomplete 
McConnon line. No investment for merchandise neces- 
sary—you pay for goods when sold. Let us start you in 
this permanent big “paying business which you own and 
control for yourself; you take all the profits. Car 
needed for rural districts but not necessary for city. 
This is a splendid opportunity to earn a good living 
with a chance to put money in the bank every week. 
Honest, steady men who write promptly assured first 
consideration. Write TODAY. Ask for ‘“‘Stock Fur- 
nished Offer’’. Address ‘‘The House,.of Friendly Serv- 
ice’.McConnon & Co., Desk H-2203, Winona, Minn, 


\ Ll and 2 Cylinder Models 


Plow Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 3 
forSmallFarms, Gardeners, Florists, £2 
Seed Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. {Ta 
Cultivate THREE SIZES Aly 
M With Ample Power for Field; A] 
owHay Haying and Truck go ay” 
and Lawns *7°? *°°!: /Veg 


. Also Run Belt 
Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 


\ 9 i: Ns 4 y : 
High Wheels— Enclosed Gears a | vat | 


Jn Fi d 

LOW PRICES Mi sf re Me 

Write for Easy Terms Plan iW aby. Wa is N Yat 
and Free Catalog wie’ Arie 
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Minneapolis, Minn, 
3223 Como Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
2403 Chestnut St. 


New York, N. Y. 
154 Cedar St. 


GOOD SEED CHEAP 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN. NONE BETTER AT 
ANY PRICE. 64 YEARS SELLING GOOD SEED 
500,000Satisfied Gardeners Annually. 


My 1934 catalog contains all the 
latest improved and standard varie- 
ties of Garden, Farm, Flower Seeds, Fruits, 
Bulbs and Shrubs. Over 800 illustrations 
with complete cultural directions for gar- 
iy deners and home planters. I think it is the 
best catalog published in America today. 
Plan to have a big garden this spring. I 
Hil want everybody to try my NEW SENSA- 

A TION TOMATO, “King of the Earlies.”’ 
Extra Large Solid Fruit, Deep Scarlet, Big Yielder. Disease Re- 
sistant. Write today for my Big 1934 Catalog and 125 seeds of my 
NEW SENSATION TOMATO free. Send 3c stamp to cover postage. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
Box 324, ROCKFORD, ILL. Established in 1870 


| 


VS LD, yy Best for the home or ca 


Biaceiemmened © It. ROW 
’ ggzes Tops. 
ers which grow easily. SWEET PEAS 
of VEGETABLES A Big Illustrated Cat- 
Will's Thrift Garden, FREE alog and Planter’s 
8 vegtbls. Peas, Beans, Guide. Lists hun- 
Lettuce, Radishes, 4 pecan yt te 


w\can grow. Oscar H, 
rg] Will & Co., Box F, 
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J’\ Bismarck, N. D 


Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries is 
full of dependable information, val- 
uable to every Strawberry grower. 
It features Dorsett and Fairfax, 
the new Royal Quality berries 
from U. S. Dept. of Agr. Com- 
mon sense methods & these better 
varieties mean profits for you. 
This Book tells how. Write 
today for free copy. , 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
90 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


> Regal Lilies 


ed Postpaid For 2 5 


Most beautiful lily I ever offered. 
This gorgeous lily grows 2 to 3 feet 
high and bears a cluster of mag- 
nificent blooms, similar to Easter 
Lilies. A hardy variety—does. well 
in any soil. Plant this spring— 
blooms in July. These bulbs usually 
sell for 25c each and this is a 

Made to build 
SPECIAL OFFER New Business 
I will mail Po aid 7 bulbs for 50c or15 
fine bulbs for $1.00. My new book on 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and everything 
for the flower garden mailed FREE. 

CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 

Dept.212 Rockford, Illinois 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 


compere ll us S 


qj 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying ‘direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Couniry. 


Write for our 


! | all i 


NewAlbany Box & Basket Co., Box103, NewAlbany, Ind. 


“Like waltz time?”’ I said brilliantly. 

He ignored me, which hurt me a little. 

“Now once the tempo is established we 
know how many drawings we will have to 
each bar of music. You can see that?” 

There was a slight film over my eyes 
as I repeated, ‘“‘Drawings, bars, music, 
tempo, beats, waltz time.” 

“For example, if the tempo is indicated 
as 4/12, each bar of music covers forty- 
eight frames of action.” 


KOINK! AND IT’S DONE 


NODDED gamely and murmured, 

“Forty-eight into twelve, multiplied by 
four, equals tempo, beats, bars, waltz 
time.”’ I was hanging on to waltz time. 
“Zwei hertzen in forty-eight frames, I love 
you only.” 

“So then we go ahead with the music 
because we know just how many bars 
there will be, and the animators go ahead 
with the drawings because they know just 
how many frames or drawings they will 
have to make. The music, sound effects 
and voices are all recorded separately, 
and then we put them and the drawings 
together.” 

“And they come out even?” 

“Exactly. You see, when the music is 
recorded—for example—each musician 
wears an ear phone and he doesn’t watch 
the conductor, but listens to the beat from 
this electrical impulse and satiny time with 
it. Listen.” 

“T know,” I said. “It goes kainte”: 
koink . koink.”’ 

“Well, ‘that’s all there is to it,” said Mr. 
Kelley. ‘“‘Are there any questions?”’ 

“None at all,” I answered simply. “I 
understand everything. First there are 
animators and then in-betweeners and 
then this electrical whosis that says 
‘koink, koink,’ and frames the beats or 
beats the frames until you have a tempo 
like waltz time; and when you put it all 
together it sings, ‘Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf?’ with gestures.”’ 

A number of assistants surrounded me 
at this point and led me away. “‘ You bet- 
ter get out of here,”’ said the biggest one 
grimly. ‘‘When Mr. Kelley gets all white 
like that he is liable to do something 
terrible.” 

So they took me back to Disney’s office, 
where I met Mr. Morgan, who is Public 
Relations Counsel for Mickey Mouse. 

“You look pale,’’ said Morgan. 

“Tempo, tempo,” I said, ‘‘ Twenty-four 
frames per second. Beats.”’ 

“Maybe you have gone through enough 
for one day,” murmured Disney. “‘ Why 
don’t you lie down, or go home?” 

“Or go home and lie down,” added 
Morgan brightly. 


CO-STARRING MICKEY 


UDDENLY my brain cleared. “I have 

got it now,’ I said. “I understand 
everything. I’m sure I can explain it so 
everyone can understand.”’ 

“Poor fellow,” said Disney. 

“It’s easy, but not enough,” I rattled 
on. “I need more facts. More informa- 
tion, more statistics. The public loves 
statistics.” 

“The public takes an awful beating,” 
said Morgan, who ought to know. “ What 
kind of statistics do you want?” 

“Facts,” I said. “‘ Historical hoopla. 
When did all this start? Who started it? 
Why?” 

“T don’t know,” said Disney. “I 
started back in 1921 in Kansas City. I 
called them Laugh-O-Grams. Two years 
later I came out here with my brother Roy 
and produced the Alice Cartoons, which 
were a combination of real-life characters 
and animated cartoons.” 

“So that idea of combining Mary Pick- 
ford and Mickey Mouse wasn’t such a 
startling innovation, after all?” 

“Not at all,” said Disney. “I think it’s 
very practical. In fact, I’ve just made a 
short picture for Metro with Jimmy 
Durante and Mickey Mouse.” 
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“The history of the animated cartoon 
goes back farther than that of the motion 
picture,” said Morgan. ‘‘According to 
Earl Theisen of the Los Angeles Museum, 
who has made the most thorough research 
into this, the early devices for showing 
motion by a series of cartoon pictures were 
toys—the first one invented around 1826, 
another called the wheel of the devil in 1834. 
The Wheel of Life was introduced into the 
United States by William Lincoln in 1867. 
That was the introduction of the animated 
cartoon into this country, but it wasn’t 
until 1906 that the first cartoon was made 
on motion-picture film. It was made by 
J. Stuart Blackton for Vitagraph, and was 
called Humorous Phases of Funny Faces.” 

“Who made the first picture with 
sound?”’ 

“T did,’”’ said Disney modestly. ‘“‘I 
called it Steamboat Willie.” 

“Disney also made the first animated 
picture in technicolor,” said Morgan. 
“There were a few colored cartoons before 
that, but this was the first to use the three- 
color imbibition process.” 

“The what?” I said. 

“T’ll explain it to you later,” said 
Morgan. 

“You will not,” I said. 


PET MICE FOR DISNEY 


OW I would like just a few words 
about you, Mr. Disney. How old 
are you?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

** Married?” 

&é Yes.’’ 

*“‘Ever go to art school?” 

“Kansas City and Chicago.” 

‘‘Ever cartoon on a newspaper?” 

“T tried, but I couldn’t get a job.” 

“‘How did you start animating?”’ 

“For motion-picture advertisements. 
Made the first one in my father’s garage 
for a Kansas City theater.” 

“Do you like mice?”’ 

“‘T like ’em, but I’m afraid of ’em. I 
used to keep ’em in the drawer of my desk 
and feed ’em, but they were always get- 
ting out and scaring me.”’ 

“Tell him about the time you tried to 
get rid of them,’”’ prompted Morgan. 

Disney smiled boyishly and said in a 
soft voice, ‘‘I was really fond of this little 
group. Captured them from the waste- 
basket. Kept them in my office desk for 
quite a while, then one day I had to leave 
town and nobody around the place would 


- have anything to do with them; so I gath- 


ered them up in a little box and took them 
out in a vacant lot and turned them loose. 
Well, they just stood there and looked at 
me, sort of surprised, astonished—hurt, 
you might say. They couldn’t understand 
what I was doing, so I turned and walked 
away; and when I turned to look back they 
were still standing there looking at each 
other as much as to say, ‘ Well, of all the 
dirty tricks!’ It was dirty too,’ added 
Disney mournfully. 

“Have you any unrealized ambitions? " 

*“A few, but I’ve gotten over most of 
them. Once I wanted to be a big dramatic 
director. You know, order armies around 
and blow up dams, sink battleships. . . .” 

“Make Epics, huh?”’ 

“Super Epics,”’ said Disney. 

“You can make all the Epics as far as 
I am concerned,” I said feelingly. “‘Silly 
Epics in color, with ‘koinks.’ They’d be 
honeys, too, if you made ’em.”’ 


SILLY EPICS, SOME DAY 


UT Disney wasn’t listening. He was 
far away. “I’m going to make a full- 
length picture one of these days. I’m ex- 
perimenting with it now. I don’t want to 
say anything about it yet, but the general 
idea is i 
‘Don’t tell me,’”’ I said, though I was 
dying to know. I knew I couldn’t keep a 
secret like that. 
Could you have kept quiet about the 
Three Little Pigs? 
Or, what is more to the point, will you? 
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FOR YOU-Old Favorites 
In New Editions 


| first of these three gorgeous books, 


Little Women, needs no introduction. 
The second contains not only Alice in 
Wonderland but also “Through the 
Looking-Glass’’. Smoky is the epic story 
of a cow horse, and is profusely illustrated. 


For any two of the books, send us only two 
new or renewal subscriptions for the Country 
Gentleman from people outside your family 
who do not live at your home. Collect $1 for 1 
year, $1.50 for 2 years or $2 for 3 years for any 
address in the United States; for Canadian and 
foreign addresses, see the publication itself. 

Mail the full amount you collect with your 
request for the books. Your own subscription 
may be included in your order, but it cannot 
count toward the books. We will forward the 
books at once, postage prepaid, to any ad- 
dress* other than that of one of your sub- 
scribers, with the distinct understanding that 
no subscriber is to receive a book. The re- 
quest for the books must be accompanied 
by the subscriptions required and the full 
amount necessary; subscriptions sent previ- 
ously do not count. Gift subscriptions which 
you personally pay for do not meet the terms 
of this offer. 

For three books, secure and send three sub- 
scriptions. Only orders for two or more 
books will be accepted; do not send one sub- 
scription for one book. 

A list of 30 other fine books will be sent 


upon request. 


*On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted for 
books to be shipped outside U. S. and Canada. And for 
each book ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 
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PLANET 
JUNIORS 


work your garden 
while you walk 


Site set the index lever of this Planet Jr. 
Seeder for parsley, for peas,. for beans—or 
what you will. Pour the seed into the hopper. 
Then away you walk with marvels of mechan- 
ism opening the furrow, planting the seed, 
covering and firming the soil over the seed 
and marking out the next row—a// in one 
epergsen / Planet Jr. Garden Tools have done 
of the garden what mechanical cleaners and 
washers have done for the home. Planet Jr. 
Garden Tools meet the needs—and the purses 
—of market gardeners and home gardeners. 
They increase the profits of the professional. 
They add to the pleasures of the amateur. Plant 
your garden with a Planet Jr. Seeder. Till your 
garden with a Planet Jr. Cultivator that plows, 
hoes or weeds—while you walk ...See the 
Planet Jr. tools at your nearest hardware or 
implement dealer’s. The Planet Jr. Catalog 
gives directions for growing important home 
garden vegetables on a time table schedule. It 
also illustrates and describes a wide variety of 
modernized labor-saving tools with prices start- 
ing at as little as $2.00. Mail the coupon now. 


PLANET IR 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


AND GARDEN TRACTORS 
Also Makers of FLEXIBLE FLYER SLEDS 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., iNC., 
3415 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 
Please mail Planet Jr. Catalog to: 


ADDRESS 
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CUT AN D COME AGAIN 


| (Continued from Page 11) 


back. Their roots do no harm to the deep- 
planted lily bulbs. The sturdy, compact 
little bushes rarely grow taller than two or 
three feet, and never look ragged or bare 
about the base. The plentiful flowers are a 
bright carmine rose. 

I like to pinch back the tips of the cos- 
mos plants before the buds begin to form. 
It makes more branches form, and larger 
flowers. 

And nasturtiums! Nasturtiums must 
be picked to keep the flowers coming. The 
species are so varied that there is one for 
every taste and need. There is the twining 
kind, the bedding, the miniature, the dwarf 
and the giant. One has lovely variegated. 
leaves. Loveliest of all to me is the new 
double Golden Gleam. All of them have a 


-spicy fragrance. 


My dolichos or flowering hyacinth- 
beans make a colorful drapery on a homely 
wire fence, and I revel in its decorative 


possibilities in the houS8é. Two or three of 


its erect racemes of the pea-shaped violet- 
purple flowers and a few of its heart- 
shaped, overlapping bright green leaves, 
and there’s a picture for any room. The 
successional flowers start in August and 
are followed by bright crimson flat seed 
pods that actually rival the beauty of the 


. flowers themselves. 


Such a variety of daisies! Of all of that 
flower that come again and again after 
much cutting, my favorite is the blue-eyed 
daisy or arctotis. The leaves are gray 
green. The petals are two-toned, the upper 
surface white and the reverse side a pale 
lilac blue. The center is a soft blue eye. 
Cut. buds vased and placed in a sunny 


window will open and last several days. 


The flowers start in July, and if kept cut 
will continue until frost. 


A CARPET FOR TULIPS 


HEN there are the motherly English 

daisies, and the Shasta, and the bonnie 
wee Bellis or English daisy that blossoms 
whenever the weather is cool—spring or 
fall—if the flowers are kept well picked. 
The tiny plants, scarcely more than two 
inches tall, make nice carpets for my tulips 
and other bulbs that later disappear. 

In the fall when the new foliage of the 
grass pinks is on, I like to fill some wide 
old white china bowl with the grassy 
blades of the pinks, forming a cushion. 
Then into this stick the stems of a few of 
the little daisies in shades of pink and 
almost red. 


And about stocks: I find that the late 
varieties of stocks have more satisfactory 
cutting habits than the early ones. The 
stocks branch freely and respond to 
pinching if wanted especially for garden 
enhancement. But for cutting, I prefer 
to let the plants develop naturally. Then 
when I cut the flowers, new branches come 
and there is no end to the supply the 
season through. 

Annual centaureas: Maybe it’s old- 
fashioned, but I do love the blue cen- 
taurea, Ragged Sailor. A bit more elegant, 
perhaps, but no more lovable, is the Sweet- 
sultan. This is ragged and thistlelike, 
sweet perfumed, in pink, yellow, lavender 
and white. The round hard buds are at- 
tractive, too, and like being cut when 
swollen to bursting, put in water and al- 
lowed to open. These are most satisfactory 
cut-and-come-again flowers, even as late 
as September and October. 


PANSIES FROM SEED 


S FOR pansies, “Pick your pansies 
freely” is a bit of crisp and timely 
advice from a fine gentleman who grows 
pansies as a hobby. Too few gardeners 
understand that. And too few homes are 
supplied with the right sort of vases and 
flower pans for pansies. They can seem to be 
growing in a flat glass table decoration filled 
with wet sand, with enough leaves about 
them to make them look at home. And the 
colors of their pixy faces are so endless. 

The grandest display of pansies I ever 
had was from seeds of the ‘giant Trimar- 
deau, planted indoors in boxes the first of 
May and set out in the garden in late 
June. Few blossoms came that year, but 
early the next spring and until hot 
weather in June, I had hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pansies for bouquets. 

Strawflowers are a beauty in the gar- 
den, they make gay fresh posies for sum- 
mer cutting, and they dry in full form and 
color to enjoy all winter. I never rob the 
crisp, colorful ‘“‘everlastings’’ of their 
leaves and stems, nor fasten the heads on 
wires, as some gardeners do. I tie them in 
bunches and let them dry heads down- 
ward. 

And I plant my strawflowers inter- 
spersed among the perennials. Especially 
the brilliant yellow, red, pink, lavender 
and terra cotta helichrysums. They branch 
freely after the center flower is cut, so that 
a nice supply is available for cutting with- 
out denuding the spots where they grow. 


EARN FOR YOUR OWN 


SMART CLOTHES! 


HEN you are entertaining . . . or 
visiting friends . . . what makes 
the evening a real success? 

The knowledge that you are looking 
your best! And that’s very largely a mat- 
ter of having the right clothes! 

Which explains why hundreds of 
women and girls are so enthusiastic 
about The Girls’ Club! They welcome 
the dollars earned through our plan! 

A bride tells us joyfully: 

“I want to thank The Girls’ Club for helping 
me furnish my home.”’ 

Mrs. E. B., who lives in a small Iowa 
city, was delighted to earn $4.35 in less 
than an hour. 

Let us tell you about our plan! A note, 
written today, will bring everything you 
need to start earning. Why not pick up 
pen or pencil now and address: 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
337 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


March, 1934 


FERRY’S 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


NOW COST ONLY 5 


Buy fresh dated packets at 
a nearby store 


~ 

3 Glorious New 

“MUMS” from DREER’S 

Orange terra-cotta. 

Ee pare, yel- 

ow. ** in’’—deep 

orange-scarlet. _Gor- GARDEN 

geous, giant single 

Originated and offered BOOK 

exclusively by Dreer’s. 

35¢ each—$1.00 for all three (one each) 

—sent postpaid in U.S. A. if you mention 

this special ‘““Country Gentleman” offer. 

new Dreer Chrysanthemums shown in 

full color in Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book. 

216 pages—including many other exclu- 

sive offerings. 

Send. now for your free copy 
to successful gardening. 

HENRY A. DREER 
154 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BEST BY TEST 
Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 


“Indian Maid’’— deep T G 3 4 
flowers for your garden. 
These are three of the twelve remarkable 
of this one COMPLETE guide 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 


20 Packets-Fresh- Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
PARSLEY, Curled ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Glory PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CARROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 
CELERY, Winter SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Best TOMATO, Baltimore 
LETTUCE, Butter TURNIP Ruta Baga 
WATERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 


COSMOS, Giants WAVES of GOLD 
ASTERS, 200 Sorts POPPY, 150 Kinds 
KOCHIA, Cypress 500 Flowers Mixed 
MIGNONETTE CATALOGUE FREE 
All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N.Y. 
5 Packets Giant ZINNIAS for 10 cts. 


oo 


ISBELLS 
NEW 


| Your Garden will produce better qual- 
ity vegetables and finer flowers—at no 
greater cost—when you plant ISBELL’S 


Northern Grown Seeds. Write today 


fora copy of Isbell’s Seed Annual-—it is 
brimful of useful information—over 400 true- 
to-nature illustrations—28 pages in natural 


colors. Tells how and when to plant. Quotes 


direct-from-grower prices on flower, vegetable 
and field seeds. It’s Free. Write today. 


ISBELL SEED COMPANY, Seed Growers 
Jackson, Mich. 


Make Your Little Farm Pay/ 


313 Mechanic St. 


The new ALL AMERICAN is a small, 
compact, riding Tractor designed for 
\ few-acre farmers, country estates, 
"a%) . commercial growers. Plows, harrows, 
h cultivates, seeds, and does many 
other jobs at low cost. Foot lift tools. 
; Delightfully easy to guide and oper- 
* ate. Write Donald & Boerner Co., 
Dept. 1 Milwaukee, Wis. 
BEST 


| Pout tay Paper 12 issues 25¢ 


Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name Ro 

and address and mail it to us with 25c. (stamps ( yy 

or coin) for the next 12 issues. American Poultry / Sy 

Journal, 530 So. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
and mail me, with your 


CUT ME OUT name and address, to 


Curtis Publishing Company, 349 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I will bring you details, how 
to make as much as $20 a week exira in your spare time. 
SELES SAE CECE SE TLE | AN TE SS eS TATE ST RE FET TEE SAE CTE ST TD 


soft white hat was pulled down, hiding 
her eyes. She gurgled, caught her breath, 
gurgled again. 

““You’’—the man roared enjoyably— 
*‘you haven’t seen anything yet.” The 
two young people collapsed against each 
other and laughed helplessly. 

“Och ’”» Esther crouched back in 
ner bower of leaves. ‘‘They—they laugh 
at pop’s sign!” she breathed. Stung to 
quick loyalty, Esther forgot that she, too, 
had laughed at it. Her eyes glinted danger- 
ously and the color came up in her cheeks. 

“IT was here in May,” the man’s voice 
went on. “The old people have hooks and 
eyes on their clothes, in place of buttons, 
and ——”’ 

“Hooks and eyes,” Esther breathed 
between set teeth. ‘‘Why not, then?” 

“The house is positively a museum and 
you never heard such English in all your 
life.”’ 

“A museum 
clenched tighter. 

**Let’s go in, can’t we?” The girl was 
caught in another spasm of mirth. 


*? Esther’s teeth were 


E’LL ask for lunch. The food’s : 


swell.” The long car backed again. 
It turned; it crept up the Ensinger lane. 
Esther leaned so far out, watching it go, 
that she almost fell from her perch. 
““Doppleheads,”’ she breathed scornfully. 
“Hooks and eyes are funny to you, are 
they? English that has the stamp of the 
land and the Bible on it is funny, also. 
Och!” 

She leaned back again, smoldering. But 
in a few moments a cool breeze stirred the 
leaves and fanned her hot cheeks. A dimple 
came and went erratically at one corner of 
her mouth and her lips were parted to ex- 
pel a thoughtful breath. ‘‘Och,” she mur- 
mured, “‘they want atmosphere.” She 
thought for a moment and her laughter 
tinkled. ‘‘Atmosphere,”’ she repeated glee- 
fully. “Why not, then?” With a sudden 
movement she swung from the limb. 
Eyes dancing, she sped up the lane. 

The cool sleeveless summer frock slipped 
from her in her own bedroom. Grandmom 
Ensinger’s Amish petticoats—one, two, 
three of them— were retrieved from the 
old painted chest and donned hastily. 
“‘T’ll smother, probably.” Esther pains- 
takingly fastened innumerable hooks and 
eyes. The dress, then. “It fits, certainly.” 
She turned delightedly in front of the 
mirror. ‘Right up to the neck and right 
down to the wrists and ankles.”’ She gig- 
gled. She dived again hopefully into the 
chest and brought up a pair of worn, old, 
high-lace Amish shoes, a dainty white cap. 


HE stepped daintily down the stairs, 

holding her variegated dark petticoats 
high, the strings of grandmom’s Amish 
cap falling demurely over her shoulders. 
“To laugh would spoil it,’’ she warned 
herself, biting her lip at the dining-room 
door. “‘Och!”’ Her lips formed a round 
O of astonishment at the strangers and 
she retreated shyly. She peeped again. 
“Aunt Katie,” she called in a clear sing- 
song, ‘‘it gives two more such customers 
a’ready again.” She backed out and 
doubled, hugging herself, in the kitchen. 

‘Am I dreaming?” the girl in white 
said. ‘‘What was that?” 

“That must be Exhibit A.”’ There were 
discreet choking sounds. 

*“*Esther ” Aunt Katie had turned 
with her tray. Her mouth fell open and 
she almost dropped her freight of fried 
chicken in astonishment. ‘‘Whatever!”’ 

‘Sh-h-h,”’ Esther cautioned. ‘‘Let me 
take it.”” She seized the tray and advanced 
again. ‘‘Such hot weather on us a’ready,”’ 
she exclaimed in her cheerful singsong, 
“‘and the summer not up to its middle yet 
even.” 

“Tt is warm,” the young man choked 
politely. 


was busy in the spring-house. 
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SUCH TOURISTS TAKEN IN 


' (Continued from Page 17) 


“That smells delicious.” The girl’s face 


was compressed and pink. She had quite. 


a pretty face, Esther noted reluctantly. 
The man—good looking, too. Oh, in a 
hateful sort of way, of course. Looking at 
him, Esther forgot her réle for a moment. 
“Och ”” She snapped into it again, 
smiling. “Aunt Katie sets always such 
good vittles up,” she said gently. 

“Your aunt cooks this delicious food?’’ 
The man leaned close to it; he sniffed ap- 
preciatively. 


HE step to my pop,”’ Esther explained 

demurely, ‘‘or the daughter to the 
grandpop by the wife behind the second 
wife, or whatever. Her mister died off on 
her a long time back,”’ she added for ar- 
tistic effect, seeing that an apoplexy had 
come upon her guests, ‘‘so she lives with 
us along.’’ Esther escaped. She hugged 
herself again in the kitchen. The laughter 
was this time less discreet. 

““No good comes of play acting in the 
grandmom’s clothes.’”’ Aunt Katie’s sor- 
rowful face brought Esther out of her own 
spasm of silent laughter. 

“Och, Aunt Katie,” she said quickly, 
“I—I am not play acting. I wanted to 
see how it would be if I, too, went plain.”’ 

“You had some thought of going plain?” 
Aunt Katie’s reverent, sweet face was 
sufficient rebuke. 

Esther’s head went slowly down, but a 
smile tugged at the corner of her mouth. 
“I gave them something to laugh at, at 
least,’’ she thought with satisfaction. She 
watched the blue car creep again down the 
lane, and out to the highway. A singing 
set up in its motor then, and it vanished 
around Gutmueller’s curve. Esther peeled 
layers of Amish garments from her in a 
more chastened spirit. ‘“‘ Nice eyes he had 
and a nice laugh,’’ she mused regretfully. 
“If only he had not laughed at the wrong 
things. Och, well’—grandmom’s §gar- 
ments were placed carefully in the chest 
again—“I will never, anyhow, see him 
again.” 


HE was wrong. Two days later, at high 

noon, the blue car crept again up the 
lane. Esther, standing pensively at her 
window, started. Theeleven-o’clock dinner 
that was a feature of the farm in summer 
was long ago out of the way. Aunt Katie 
** More at- 
mosphere he wants,”’ she thought. Gig- 
gling, she dived into grandmom’s chest. 

More atmosphere he aise Dh and a bit 
of lunch—‘“‘if it won’t be too much trou- 
ble,” he amended, grinning expectantly. 

**No trouble at all it gives.’’ She swished 
her petticoats about the place cheerfully. 
“We ate some light today, however,” she 
reported regretfully. “We have only the 
cold chicken, the cold ham spiced, the pot 
cheese. Let’s see oncet ”” She counted 
on her fingers. ‘‘The sweet potato klopf, 
the cinnamon apple rings, the sweet cream 
slaw, the pickled eggs also and the butter- 
scotch pie, or whatever.” 

He could get along very nicely with 
that, he reported, blue eyes bluer in a sud- 
denly pink face. ‘‘ How is the wife behind 
the second wife today?’’ he inquired care- 
fully. 

“Och, she has died off on us a long time 
back,” Esther stated seriously. ‘‘Such 
pains by the heart she had still.’ 

““I—I see.”’ The crisp-haired stranger 
devoted himself to cold spiced ham with 
sudden absorption. 

“Laugh,” she advised him scornfully in 
the kitchen. She stood for a moment 
thoughtfully pinching her lip. ‘‘Do you 
take the coffee with or after still?” she 
inquired with sudden inspiration, poking 
her head around the door. 

“What, please? Oh, yes, coffee.”’ He 
watched her curiously as she set a section 
of Aunt Katie’s famed butterscotch pie 
before him. ‘‘Out of the last baking,” she 


informed him in friendly fashion, “and 
after the receipt heired down from the 
Great-grandmom Yeager and in her own 
handwriting wrote off.” 

He devoted himself to Great-grandmom 
Yeager’s pie and Esther sat on the window 
ledge and swung her legs in a movement 
which swayed grandmom’s Amish skirts 
demurely to and fro. She regaled him 
with choice bits from the gossip of the 
neighborhood. In a parlance not of the 
Ensinger farm Esther was going from bad 
to worse. She took on the manner of old 
Mom Hertzog and recited the list of re- 
cent births, deaths and marriages in the 
quaint singsong familiar to her from child- 
hood. | 

““Not bad,” she congratulated herself 
silently, looking quickly away. “I can’t 
keep it up much longer, though. Why 
doesn’t he go?”’ 

She looked back in time to catch the 
end of a stealthy maneuver executed by 
her paying guest. He had put his fork 
down and was holding his hand up screen 
fashion. One eye was closed and the other 
was squinting at her over the top of his 
hand. “‘Cuckoo, too,’”’ she thought with 
satisfaction, as he took up his fork in con- 
fusion. “‘I knew it.” 


T’S too bad.”” The stranger, pleasingly 
tall and hatless, went himself into a 
lip-pinching act at the door. 

“What is too bad, then?” 
clinked his coins in her hand. 

“‘[—that is ”” He colored. “‘I mean 
I came up here to sell tractors and find 
that the National man has been ahead of 
me,” he said lamely. “‘Do you wear those 
clothes all the time?”’ 

“Always, from a child up.”’ She lowered 
her eyes demurely. ‘‘Such tractors you 
sell off,’ she marveled. “‘It wondered me 
some.”’ 

“Oh, yes—tractors. ... 
dress up like other girls?” 

“Never, never. That would be sinful.” 

“‘T am staying at the hotel in Kimmels- 
dorf,’’ he said then thoughtfully, ‘‘but I’ve 
been thinking of moving out here. Your 
place I; 

“Och ”” Esther backed in a panic. 
“We do not take on such permanent 
mealers and sleepers,”’ she said faintly. 
‘ce We es a 

“Why, Esther ”” Aunt Katie’s brisk 
voice sounded behind her. ‘‘ Whatever!” 
she exclaimed reprovingly. ‘‘Of course we 
take in such steady customers. When ”— 
she folded her arms hospitably—‘‘ could 
you move yourself in, Mr. Bs 

“Mr. Kendall. Mr. Edward Kendall. 
I can move in right away.”’ Mr. Edward 
Kendall brightened. He went whistling 
back to his car. 


Esther 


You never 


STHER’S blue eyes were wide and dis- 
mayed. Her voice was faint. ‘‘ Now 
you have done it,’”’ she breathed. 
But Aunt Katie didn’t hear. Her gentle 
eyes were bemused upon the gratifying 


spectacle of her niece in Amish garb. ‘‘She | 


is maybe after all serious,’”’ she said hap- 
pily to her brother that evening. ‘‘Since 
dinnertime she has had on the grand- 
mom’s clothes. We must not however push 
her too hard into it.” 

‘“Never push a female too hard into 
anything, I have found it,” pop said pro- 
foundly. But he, too, was pleased. 

Fortunate it was that neither pop nor 
Aunt Katie could see into Esther’s mind 
at that moment. She was in her accus- 
tomed place on the steps, the prim and 
proper outward aspect of her no index to 
the storm that was raging within. ‘‘ Now I 
have to sit here in these clothes.”’ She 
went over it and over it furiously. ‘‘ Now I 
have to sit here and sit here.”’ 

There would be dancing at Wayside Inn. 
There would be dancing at Pine Tree. 
There would be picnics and hikes and 
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THIS VALUABLE 


NEW BOOKLET 


pee 


Authorities Agree 
TIGHT ROOFS—SNUG 


SIDINGS—DRY FLOORS are 
essential to Farm Profits 


IME and weather are constant- 

ly searching out weak spots in 
your buildings through which farm 
profits are lost. Crops that spoil 
because of leaky roofs, livestock or 
poultry that become ill or slow 
down in production because of 
draughts or dampness, steal away 
dollars that are rightfully yours. 


Stop this needless waste. Keep your 
present buildings weather-tight 
with RU-BER-OID Shingles, Roof- 
ings and Building Products. Plan 
your future buildings to minimize 
upkeep expense and possible losses 
from fire. Send for our free Book- 
let which tells how. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
WK acm” \ Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, 
ILL., ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., 
MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


mait THis coupon NOW! 


FERRIS E-F; Sage, Rl 


N ee BEAUTIFUL, maT 


Se 
nd. f 
F or 
PR EE cat- ff One of the most SHR 
ing nfl? - ff able bargains ever offered 
hel, ._ im be 4 25cf by Earl Ferris Nursery. $ 
inp P2 Pi 5 Red-Leaf Barberry—5 ‘e8sr 


Spirea Van Houttei (Bridal 

-# Wreath)—5 Spirea Anthony Waterer 
fi —5 whe ae ae and 5 Japan Honey- 
suckle. 25 Thrifty, bushy, well rooted 
shrubs. 12 to 18 inch average size. Es- 
pecially selected for best display and 
quickest landscape effect. Order direct 
from this adv. 25 Shrubs, postpaid, $2.98. 


GET-ACQUAINTED 
LAR 


Greatest values we 
have ever offered. 10 Regal Lilies, 
bloom ist year, $1; 3 Flowering 
Crabs, 18-24 in., $1; 10 Col. Blue 
Spruce Seedlings, 4-6 in., $1; 
2 Trailing Juniper Transplants, 
1 ft. across, $1; 50 Gladiolus, 
Rainbow Mixture, $1; 6 Peonies, 
2 white, B Ban 2 red, $1; si; 
x, gay colors, 
SPECIMEN 12 Bridal Wreath, 1 yr. field 
EVERGREENS grown, $1. Any three $1 bar- 
gains in this advt. for - 75,6 — - post- 
_@ paid. Hundreds of other wonderfu rgains 
ow peat De cate shown in the Ferris Free 1934 Planting Guide. 


greens, grown in FREE Landscape Plans 
our own nursery, Prepared by experts for your home. Free 


under our exclu- 
alee ceititenh it to Ferris Customers. Write for catalog 
giving all d 


transplanting and 
rootpruning.Low- 
nh! aa PLANTING GUIDE 
: Write today for free Ferris Plant- 
; cs ing Guide showing new planting 
plans, amazing bargains on ever- 
*7\\ greens, trees, shrubs, fruits, per- 
ennials, etc. Prices advancing— 
now—this year is the best time 
to improve your home grounds. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


420 Bridge St. HAMPTON IOWA 


est prices, such as 
15 Douglas Fir 
8-12 in. Seedlings, 


Also sizes for 


CALLOUSES 
BUNIONS 


SORE 
HEELS 


TENDER 


TOES Corns and Callouses 
SORE INSTEP Quickly Removed 
You'll be foot happy ONE 
MINUTE after you use Dr. Sch all's Zino- 
pads! These thin, soothing, healing, protec- 
tive pads stop the cause of these foot troubles 
—shoe friction and pressure and prevent 
corns, sore toes, chafed heels, blisters and 
tender insteps; make new or tight shoes eas 
and safely loosen and remove corns and ol 
louses. Get Dr. Scholl’s double-acting, double 
value treatment at your dealer’s today. 


Ask for the Corn Size for corns and sore toes; Callous Size 
for callouses and sore heels; Bunion Size for bunions and 
sore insteps; Soft Corn Size for corns between the toes. 


Dt Sch oll's 


Z ONE ON—THE -pad. Is 4s 
HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has formulated and perfected a @, 
-Remedy or Appliance for every foot trouble— 
guaranteed to give relief. Ask your dealer. 
Write for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to 
Dr. Scholl’s, Dept. 63, W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Employment for 
500 Men at Once? 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has just been 

invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
a ye drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wood- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
your name today—also ask for full particulars on 
how you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make up to $90 a week. Address: 


KRISTEE MFG. CO., 813 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 
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and Ten days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


i Olson Rugs 
‘& that will win the praise of 
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= JUST PHONE the Railway 
= Express to call, or ship by 
i freight at Our "Expense. 
FREE "sitet 
READER 
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mI postal for the beautiful 
ig 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that 
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. ental, plain and Early 
American patterns in 
actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
Patented Process of 


s*4% terial. Big or little 
' sizes for any need. 


i SuREBEEE Giabe RUG Co. 

— CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


movies. David Miller would be calling 
her up, and Charles Young, and Edwin 
Kinch. Not one of them could be per- 
mitted to see her in this outlandish garb 
of the older generation. Mr. Edward Ken- 
dall could not be permitted to see her in 
any other garb. 


“We could maybe have some new 
clothes made up fur you.”” This was Aunt 
Katie’s timid proposal a week later. 
“Sister Ellwanger would make them up 
fur you gladly.” 

“Och, no’’—Esther said listlessly— 
“‘grandmom’s will do.’”’ A week, a long 
week, had passed. Mr. Edward Kendall 
came and went now like one of the family. 
Smartly, breezily, he came and went. No 
hour of the day or evening was safe from 
him. No place in the house was safe. He 
hobnobbed with Aunt Katie in the 
kitchen, in the spring-house and chicken 
runs; he chatted with pop in the barn and 
in the fields or on the side porch evenings. 
Only in her own bedroom was Esther free 
to unhook and drop her numerous dark 
garments, to stretch, to sigh, to slip into 
one of the fresh cool summer dresses and 
view herself wistfully in the mirror. 

“‘T am beginning even to feel like grand- 
> she lamented to herself one eve- 
ning on the porch, administering a tenta- 
tive pinch to one of her arms. “‘Och BS 
She watched the blue car dash down the 
lane. “ He is off to see White Hat tonight.” 
White Hat, she had discovered, was Miss 
Alice Packer, vacationing with her mother 
at Wayside Inn. ‘‘ Perhaps it is to be near 
her he stays on and on, and not after all 
to sell tractors.”’ She turned this thought 
over and over in her mind and was puz- 
zled to find it not exactly pleasing. 


OTHING he could do would please 

me, however.”’ She disposed of it at 
last to her satisfaction. ‘‘ Everything about 
him kreistles me.’”? She dwelt upon this 
thought. ‘“‘The way his hair almost curls 
kreistles me, and the way his eyes laugh, 
and the way he drives so smartly up and 
down. Even his friends kreistle me, and 
Miss Alice Packer, because she is a special 
friend, kreistles me most of all.”’ 

Esther leaned her head back and 
watched the soft darkness come down on 
the farm. It crept on from the hills, 
eclipsed the big red barn and the farther 
fields, crept slowly over the orchard and 
up to the very steps. Night sounds began. 
A dog. A bullfrog. Crickets. The wind in 
the elms. The steady rhythm of Aunt 
Katie’s rocker and of pop’s. “‘Only to 
make it seem more quiet.’”’ Esther moved 
impatiently. ‘‘Och, if I could be dancing 
at Wayside Inn or at Pine Tree tonight! 

“T  wonder’’—her head came up 
sharply—“‘if he had taken her there.” 
She was suddenly on her feet and walking 
restlessly up and down the porch. With a 
sudden tempestuous flirting of grand- 
mom’s skirts she crashed through the 
screen door and up the stairs. 

“Such a restlessness she has had on her 
the past week.’”’” Pop moved ponderously 
in his chair. 

“‘Religion,’”” Aunt Katie returned softly. 
**So it took me, too, as a young girl.” 


STHER winced at Edward Kendall’s 

blithe greeting next morning. She 
winced to find his laughing and expectant 
eyes upon her. “Always,” she thought 
“Always looking for entertain- 
ment.”’ 

“‘Somebody around here has lost her 
tongue,”’ he observed cheerfully into his 
melon. 

“Just as though I were a pet trained 
puppy,’ she thought. “‘It—it makes sunny 
out,” she played up miserably. Somehow 
the zest had gone from this game. 

“Tt makes sunny indeed.” His teasing 
eyes were on her downcast face. 

““Do”’—she swallowed—‘‘do you sell 
off many tractors?”’ 

“Tractors.”” His face clouded. ‘‘ Well, I 
am working on old Botdorff and old Hos- 
tetter. I haven’t had much luck.” 


““You’’—Esther twisted a fold of one of 
Grandmom Ensinger’s voluminous skirts— 
“you could sell to Herman Botdorff easy 
by making such a fuss over his prize hogs,”’ 
she pointed out. ‘‘ Blue ribbons they have 
from all over. And with Henry Hostetter 
you must act like you don’t want to sell. 
Speak out to him how his farm is maybe 
too small. He takes pride to himself that 
he has such a large farm, but is some 
tightfisted to buy when he can borrow.’’ 

“Say,” Edward said gratefully. “Thanks. 
I should have come to you before.”’ 

“‘When them there customers are 
sold’’—Esther found her throat queerly 
dry—‘‘you will maybe move off some- 
wheres else. Och!” She resisted an im- 
pulse to bury her face in her hands. “I am 
helping him to get away and—and I want 
him to stay.” 


T IS true, it is true.” She twisted 
grandmom’s skirts sadly again in her 
room. More than anything in the world 
she wanted him to stay. Even though he 
looked upon her as a trained puppy, as a 
museum piece! ‘“‘The way his hair curls a 
little,’ she thought sadly. ‘‘The way his 
eyes laugh and his cheekis lean and brown.” 
What would it be like if he didn’t laugh? 
If he could see her as Miss Esther En- 
singer, second-year art student, walking 
the streets of Philadelphia in trim tailored 
blue, a little blue hat set saucily on her 
butter-colored curls. ‘‘Or’’—there was a 
swift contraction of her throat—‘‘in white 
and in a white hat, like Miss Alice Packer? 
Och!”’ She crumpled suddenly in a for- 
lorn heap in the midst of Grandmom En- 
singer’s Amish skirts. 

“No good comes of play acting in the 
grandmom’s clothes,’ Aunt Katie had 
said, and it was true. She stared curiously 
at a tear which had fallen on a somber 
long sleeve. “‘It—it is better that he goes.” 
She sank further into her nest of skirts. 
“It is better that I tell him how to sell the 
Botdorffs and the Hostetters. It is better 
that I forget him. Never—never can [I let 
him know how I have made a fool of my- 
self to fool him.” 

““Esther’’—Aunt Katie’s kindly form 
appeared in the doorway—‘“‘you sit alone 
with the light outened and’’—her voice 
was wondering—‘‘on the floor, even?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Katie.” 

““You—you find yourself, 
Aunt Katie’s voice softened. 

““[—] lose myself.”’ Esther’s head went 
down into her hands. 


maybe?”’ 


ISS ENSINGER. Miss Ensinger!”’ 

Edward’s voice rang through the 
house a late afternoon two days later. 
“‘Botdorff signed up! He bought not only 
a tractor but a sprayer. Oh.”’ He sank 
into a chair. “I’ve talked hogs until my 
throat is sore. I leaned over the beasts. 
I cooed at them. I—ugh—lI fondled them! 
I made a sale!” 

“It makes good to hear,’’ Esther mur- 
mured. She stood a little behind him, so 
that she might feast her eyes upon him 
unobserved. Forget him! Would she ever 
be able to erase the picture of Edward 
Kendall in pop’s chair, his long legs 
stretched out, the sun on his crisp hair? 
“‘And that Hostetter?’”’ she prompted. 

“As good as sold,”’ he said confidently. 
“T’m to give him a demonstration to- 
morrow. You should have seen his face 
when I suggested his farm was too small. 


‘Thought he’d have apoplexy.”’ He leaped 


to his feet. “I have to dress now—I 
have to call Alice.” 

“‘He—he dances with her at Pine Tree 
and I sit here.” 
chained Esther to the porch steps. “‘I can- 
not sit on the floor and cry another night.”’ 
She stirred. She could wait until Edward 
had taken himself off, and then call David 
Miller. She could dance with David at 
Wayside Inn and come home early. 

“At last I get a break.’’ David’s voice 
was exultant. 

“Everybody gets a break if he waits 
long enough, David.” She tried to sum- 
mon the old gayety, but it wouldn’t come. 


Mournful thoughts . 


March, 1934 


The telephone was by the window and 
she could see the lights of Edward’s car 
sweep up the highway. “‘I have to be home 
early,’”’ she remembered. 

“Any time you. say.” 
was fond. 

It wasn’t David’s fault, of course, that 
his hair grew in a straight, bushy shock, 
that his face was pink and rounded and 
engagingly frank rather than lean and 
brown. It must have been a long time ago 
that she had liked David Miller, had 
found his speeding roadster exciting, his 
conversation engrossing. It must have 
been fully three weeks ago. 

“You aren’t listening,’ David com- 
plained, nearing Wayside Inn. “Och, well, 
don’t listen. Just let me look at you. The 
prettiest girl in Hirt’s County ”’—he gazed 
appreciatively—‘‘but gone a little high- 
hat on my hands.” 

“Not high hat, David,’’ she demurred 
absently. 

“Not high hat,” he agreed indulgently. 
‘Just couldn’t see me for two weeks.”’ 

The lights of Wayside Inn received 
them. The music caught at their feet. 
Esther tried not to wonder what. dancing 
with Edward Kendall would be like. She 
tried, conscientiously, to listen to David, 
to smile at the proper places and, at care- 
fully spaced intervals, to laugh. 

“You haven’t done a thing but talk 
about getting home ever since we started,”’ 
David complained, driving again up the 
lane. “‘ Now, tomorrow night a 


David’s voice 


OT tomorrow night.’”’ They were on 

the porch and Esther was watching 
nervously for a blue car. ‘‘Please go, 
David.” 

“First ’’— David planted his feet firmly— 
“vou have the ‘get home earlys’ and then 
the ‘please goes.’”’ , 

“Please, please go. I’ll call you ——” 

“You'll call me? What does that 
mean?” David pressed closer on the 
steps. “I’ll drive around tomorrow eve- 
ning, that’s what I’ll do.” 

“No, no. I’ll call you.” 

‘Look here, Esther ” David’s 
voice was abused. “‘What is this? You 
weren’t this way last summer. You’ve 
been home nearly a month and I’ve seen 
you three times.”’ His voice rose as is the 
way of a man’s when his will is opposed. 
“Here I was—thinking things about us, 
Esther. That we’d get engaged this sum- 
mer and after we were both through school 
be married. I i 

“Oh, David, please go. I—I cannot 
now think of marriage.’’ Esther strained 
her eyes down the lane. “‘I—I have to 
finish my art course ——~’”’ 

“But I’ll see you again.” David, fright- 
ened, possessed himself of her hands. 
OO eas 

“Tf you don’t go now’’—she freed her 
hands with a desperate effort—‘‘you’ll 
never see me again, David Miller.” 


AVID turned precipitantly, at that. 
He seized her hands for a hasty fare- 
well pressure and was gone. 

“Och ”” Esther released a long, re- 
lieved breath. She turned. 

“T’m sorry.” A voice came out of the 
darkness. A long figure eased itself up out 
of pop’s chair. “I’m sorry.”’ The voice 
didn’t sound in the least sorry; it was 
gleeful. 

“You,”’ she said helplessly. She at- 
tempted to brush past him. 

“Wait. Wait a moment.” It was the 
laughing voice which did such strange 
things to her heart. Her arm was caught 
and held. A match scratched. “So!” The 
voice was exultant. “‘You have taken up a 
life of sin, Miss Ensinger—Miss Esther 
Ensinger!. You dress worldly! You talk 
just like anyone else, only sweeter! You 
dance—you revel!’ Edward Kendall held 
the match with one hand and Esther with 
the other. He completed a long, careful 
survey. ‘‘Take the white hat off now.” 
The glee in his voice was unabated. 

Speechless, Esther obeyed. He lighted 
another match. “Ah!” he exclaimed. 
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ANE BRYANT Mater- 

nity clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 


Designed to conceal condition 
and to provide for expansion. 


Latest styles in Dresses and 
Corsets. Also apparel for baby. 
Style Book FREE; send today. 


LANE BRYANT 
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. ter. It’sa mortgage lifter. Also Rockhill No. 
26 Everbearer. Hundreds 
of varieties of Raspber- 
ries, Grapes, (Alfred 
14 in. Blackberry), 


Shrubs, Roses, 
Ry “ Trees, and plants of 
shy all kinds. Haveacompletenurs- 


New color Catalog FREE tells 
how to get 500 Genuine Mastodon FREE, 
& Buy froman old established concern like— 


The nationally known 
manufacturers of Sol- 
Hot Brooders offer easy 
Dollar-A-Minute plan 
whereby you may earn 
back the cost of a Sol- 
Hot Brooder by 10 min- 
utes of easy work.— 
Write for this interest- 
ing offer included in big FREE 1934 Sol-Hot 
Catalog of Brooder and Poultry Supplies. 


H. M. Sheer Co. 7 Dept. 31 7 Quincy, IIL. 
Estab. 1889 


Most Small 
Tractors in 
use 5 years or 
more are 


“The Best Small 
Tractor on Earth” 
New low priced 
gear shift model. 
Plows, discs, culti- 
for Facts vates, mows, etc. 


THE UTILITOR CO., Dayton, Ohio, Dept. CG. 


i Burpee’ s Giant Zinnias 


3Pkts for 1O¢ 


one full-size vat each of Scarlet, Srelitow’ 
and Rose (regular value 30c) postpaid for 
only 10c. Don' t miss this remarkable “ get- 
acquainted”’ offer. Send 10c today. 
haspes" s Garden Book FREE. World's greatest garden guide 
describing all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s guar- 
anteed seeds. Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 913 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA 


Produces Hay Equal to Alfalfa. 
Grows on thinnest land. Easy to start. Price unusually 
low. Write for circular giving full particulars. Also have 
Northern Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy, etc., at 
astonishingly low prices. Write today. Catalog and samples 
FREE; also BERRY’S GRASS SEED PLAN, explaining 
5 EXTRA PROFITS. as much as $1425.00, ‘from corn- 
hog reduction acreage. 

BERRY SEED CO., BOX 861, CLARINDA, IOWA 


GOOD LUCK BURBANK 


Wonderful for pasture. 


re than 
eds of New Burbank ™" PEED K a? 
d 3 cents for postage. 

GOOD LUCK GARDENS Dept. 33 Paradise, Pa 


GET YOUR PACKET REE 
**Squaghetti’’, the New Wonder 
Vegetable ( Spaghetti onaVine 
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4 tol0onavine. Can be prepared in a dozen 

tasty —— Grow some; surprise your friends 
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nd 8c toward packing and postage. 


E. en FREW, Station 352 PARADISE, PA. 
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and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plo 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 5 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. QF 
1177 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps. New Thrift Model 


Stump Pullers. Easiest, cheapest 
way to clear land. Write quick for 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms. HERCULES 

MFG. CO. 3110 29th Street, Centerville, Iowa 


aule’s Blood Iunip Beet 


A Full Ounce for a Dime! Tested, 
|} Suaranteed, enough for 100 ft. of row, to 
get ges Se uence The best seller of them all! 
today ! Maule’s Seed Book free. 

WM. BENRY MAULE, 514 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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**Now the coat.’’ He helped her. “‘ Blue,” 
he discovered. “‘A blue dress. I knew it!” 

“What did you know?” Her chin was 
up, her voice suffocated. “If you will 
please let me go i 

“I knew you would look like a million 
dollars. Like two million! The prettiest girl 
I had ever seen—from the neck up. Hair 
like buttercups, and a grandma’s cap sit- 
ting on it! Shame on you.”’ Edward, it 
seemed, couldn’t get enough of looking at 
her. He struck a third match. 


“If you have had enough of making a 


goat of me,”’ Esther choked furiously, ‘‘I 
will go in.” 

““Not———”’ Edward tossed the match 
away. He drew her close and his laughing, 
triumphant lips closed over hers. ‘‘ Not 
until I’ve ” He ceased to laugh. 
‘‘Kisther, Esther!’’ He kissed her more 
gently, more humbly. 

She backed slowly. ‘‘ Esther Ensinger in 
Amish clothes you would not think of kiss- 
ing,” she said after a moment sadly. ‘‘ Yet 
I am the same now as before. I have no— 
no use for such kisses x 

“But look here—wait, Esther. Wait!’’ 

“Good night ———”’ 

“Esther, please wait! Listen—I’ve 
wanted to kiss you for two weeks, but I 
was afraid. All those petticoats. That cap! 
It was as though—as though you had 
fences built around you ——” 

“You wanted to kiss me?”’ 
stopped. Her head was bent. 

“Did I? Oh, Esther. I haven’t known 
what was the matter with me. Tonight, 


She had 


when I saw you dancing with that—that— 
then I knew.” 

“You saw me dancing?” Esther’s dim- 
ple stole cautiously out. ‘‘What’’—her 
laughter rippled—‘“‘did you think?”’ 

*‘T thought first that you were the pret- 
tiest girl I’d ever seen. I thought next 
that I’d come home and wait for you. And 
here I am. And here we are.” 

“And here we are.”’ She took a tenta- 
tive step toward him. “‘But you laughed 
at us,’”’ she remembered sorrowfully. ‘‘At 
my people. I cannot forget how you 
laughed at our clothes and our old things 
and our speech.”’ 

“‘I was stupid.”’ Edward pushed his hair 
back frantically. ‘‘ You aren’t going to re- 
member that, Esther? Please say you 
won’t. Why, your people are fine. They’re 
great. Like something out of the past, and 
precious. They ——”’ 

““You—feel that way?’”’ She took an- 
other wavering step. 

“Just that way.” 
vering steps. 

“We have art schools in Cleveland.”’ 
This, of course, was later. Edward’s voice 
was urgent. “I go back into the office 
there this fall. If you have to finish your 
art course . 

“Art course.’”’ Esther settled her head 
more snugly into the hollow of his shoul- 
der. ‘Och ”” She laughed with the 
rising inflection of Mom Hertzog. ‘‘ What’s 
that?”’ 

“Och,” Edward echoed happily, “ 
that?’’ 


He took two unwa- 


what’s 


JOHN BULL PUTS UP HIS FENCES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


‘a suspensory period’”’ ensues, during which 
the scheme must be submitted to a vote 
of the individual producers affected by 
it. A two-thirds majority of all the votes 
cast is necessary to make the scheme 
effective. If such a majority is not ob- 
tained, the scheme becomes inoperative. 
Moreover, the Minister may revoke a 
scheme if he is satisfied that the number 
of persons voting was less than one-half 
of the total number of producers affected. 

Only after the results of this ‘‘initial 
poll”? have been accepted by the Minister 
does the scheme actually enter into opera- 
tion. When this happens, each producer, 
unless he is specifically exempted under 
the scheme, must register with the board 
and adhere to the provisions of the scheme, 
or else cease to market the commodity in 
question. Violations are punishable by a 
fine. All registered producers then become 
an electorate for the purpose of choosing 
a permanent board, charged with the full 
administration of the scheme. 

Once set up, the permanent marketing 
board becomes a corporate body. The act 
provides for three different types of or- 
ganization: (1) a trading board, which is 
constituted in the form of a monopoly for 
the purchase and sale of the commodity in 
question and may also engage in process- 


ing; (2) a regulatory board, which under- 


takes merely to discharge supervisory 
functions; and (3) a combination of the 
two types. All boards have the right to 
control surpluses. They may also engage 
in procuring for their constituents such 
requisites as seed, feeding stuffs and ferti- 
lizers, as well as in organizing codpera- 
tion, research and educational facilities. 
The finances of each board are provided 
“suspensory period”? by 
means of loans from public funds. If a 
scheme fails of adoption, only the unex- 
pended portion of such loans becomes 
repayable. Once a scheme goes into effect, 
its resources are made up out of contribu- 
tions or commissions, or both. The boards 
may also borrow for operating expenses 
from funds set up by the government. 
Each board is required to make compre- 
hensive reports of its activities to the 
Minister of Agriculture, who has general 


supervisory powers, and through him to 
the Parliament. The interests of producers 
are safeguarded by provisions for arbitra- 
tion, to which any individual can have re- 
course, and for investigation by special 
bodies set up by the Minister. The inter- 
ests of consumers are safeguarded by pro- 
visions for a consumers’ committee, also 
an investigating body set up by the 
Minister. 

The act was made applicable to ‘any 
product of agriculture or horticulture and 
any article of food or drink wholly or 
partly manufactured or derived from any 
such product, and fleeces and skins of 
animals,’’ and schemes under it were made 
to cover either the whole of the country or 
any portion of it. Under this broad defini- 
tion, four schemes were prepared since 
the act became law on July 31, 1931, of 
which one was actually put into effect, 
and preliminary work was done on five 
others. 

The scheme which was put into effect 
dealt with the marketing of hops. The 
other three completed schemes dealt with 
milk, potatoes and pigs. And it was in 
connection with the preparation of the pig 
scheme that the question arose as to the 
need of supplementing the 1931 act in 
several important directions. Out of this 
discussion grew the second agricultural 
marketing act, now being put into effect. 

The pig scheme was prepared by a spe- 
cial reorganization commission, set up by 
the Minister of Agriculture. In its com- 
prehensive report, the commission called 
attention to what it considered a number 
of vital defects in the original act. Its 
members expressed their conviction that 
for an effective reorganization of the pig 
industry, as well as other branches of agri- 
culture, it was essential that legislative 
provision should be made for direct con- 
trol of production, for codrdinated organ- 
ization of primary and secondary branches 
of production, and for defense of British 
producers from foreign competition. 

These recommendations fell on highly 
receptive ears at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. They were embodied in a bill, which 
Major Walter Elliott, the young and 
energetic British Minister of Agriculture, 
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~//on farm seed. Exactly what you want 
in view of corn-hog reduction program. 
7/ Seed more land this year and get bonus 
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seeds direct at lowest rock bottom 
prices. Order early—market advancing. 
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Satisfy ouselt on American low 
prices. Sudan Grass, $2.50 per bu., 
Alsike (20 to 25%) ‘and Timothy, 
mixed, $3.95 per bu., Clover $2.00 to 
$3.00 lower per bu. now than later; 
also Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, Mam- 
moth Clover, Hubam, Speltz, Rape, 
Oats, Barley, all forage crops. Every pound 
sold GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 
We allow you 60 days to test and satisfy 
po you havea GENUINE BARGAIN. 
RP TODAYWY FOR 
BARGAIN Field Seed BOOK 
Star book of bargains—sent free. 
Nothing like it ever published. Full description and bargain 
prices on all Farm Seeds. Also amazing Extra Profit Grass Seed 
Plan. Write today for your copy and Free Samples. 
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GALVANIZED 
ROOFING: 


Get -roofing that will 
give life-time rust-free 
service! “Seal of Qual- 
ity“ Heavy-Coated gal- 
vanized sheets for 
roofing and siding 
(corrugated and V- 
crimp styles) carry full 
2 ounces of zinc per 
sq. ft., nearly twice as much as average commercial sheets. Cost 15% more, last 
300% longer. Strong, attractive, fire- proof, easy to apply, available at any dealer's. 
Every sheet carries the “Seal of Quality” trademark—insist on it. Fully described 
in “Facts About Heavy-Coated Sheets” and “Directions for Laying Galvanized 
eaten. * two interesting and very valuable ; 
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rok TESTING 


The only way to 
buy field seed—get 
samples and judge 
for yourself as to 
quality, weed free 
and germination— 
all seed guaranteed 
like sample. Write 
today stating sam- 
ples of seed wanted. 


sent you for return of coupon with your name and address 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 5-A, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Colored with the New 
“PERFECTION” DYES 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
Send this ad with ten 
Copen 


OLD RAGS 


cents for a package of New Black, Turkey Red, 
Blue, Green or Old Rose (your choice) and we will 
also send a package any other color you wish F i. 


CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 


This is the title of our 
annual catalogue: It 
is a beautiful book 
with 32 color pages 
and hundreds of 
interesting illustra- 
tions direct from 
actual photo- 

graphs oF results 
from Hender- 
son’s Tested 
Seeds...the fin- 
est and most 
complete we’ve 
ever issued. 


SEND FOR IT- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Me Your 1934 Catalogue oo... 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEw YoRK 


vo. 


WEEPING PALM 


3For1Oc ° 


Grown from Seed makesa fine 
Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
petting to succeed, stands dust 
and. dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL with its Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
rich leathery green. May begrown 
in pots or in the Open Ground. 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder 


SHOO FLY STANT 


KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


It is said flies will not stay ina 
room where it is grown. Very 
mysterious, but tests show such 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
. - mer and winter. We also include 
_m > 


pi Bhrexs 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old will have 5 or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in Winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. All 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mail for 10c and 2c postage. 


E. J. Murvon Co. Dept.51, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


WATER LI LIES Ue 


Send for our beautiful new 48-page catalog. 
’ It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. It includes hardy and tropical water 
lilies as well as all types of water plants 
and ornamental fishes. Contains every 
thing you want to know about a water 
garden. Send for your FREE copy today. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. 
4313 Brookside Ave. 4318 Rainbow Terrace 


Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 


Catalog! Ripe 
(CanadalSe) Bier 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 


If you have a blasiing job, remember this 


There is a correct Hercules explosive for 


‘every blasting need. Magazines conven- 


iently located. Write for complete informa- 
i 


tion and address of nearest branch office. 


=v STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s 1934 Berry Book 
tells how. Describes Dor- 
sett and Fairfax, the most 
valuable new varieties. Copy free. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
90 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
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submitted to Parliament and quickly car- 
ried into enactment. 

The 1933 act retains and expands the 
marketing machinery of the previous act, 
but it places the whole sytem upon a new 
basis. The act of 1931 was a measure in- 
troduced and carried through by the 
Labor government. It was intended to 
improve the position of the British farm- 
ers by giving them a more efficient mar- 
keting machinery and thus placing them 
in a more favorable position to meet 
foreign competition. It was thus definitely 
a cost-reducing, rather than a price-raising 
measure. 

Mainly for this reason, it was opposed 
and actually voted against by the Con- 
servative minority, which insisted on the 
necessity of raising agricultural prices by 
supplementing the marketing machinery 
with a tariff protection apparatus. Hav- 
ing since then replaced the Labor govern- 
ment, the Conservative party has now 
carried out the second part of its original 
plan, although defense against foreign 
competition is to be achieved by means 
of import quotas rather than protective 
tarifis. 

This change of method was dictated 
principally by the fact that the Ottawa 
agreements had given the Dominions the 
right of duty-free imports into the British 
market. As a result, even if prohibitive 
duties were to be imposed on agricultural 
products shipped to Great Britain from 
countries outside the Empire, the compe- 
tition of the Dominions might still prevent 
the British farmers from obtaining the 
high prices which the present government 
is determined that they should have. 


QUOTAS FIXED ON MEATS 


rN THE autumn of 1932, the British 

Government was confronted with this 
situation with respect to the meat trade. 
It decided that the domestic producers of 
bacon and other meats should be given 
substantial protection against outside 
competition, and embarked accordingly 
upon an import-quota experiment. Under 
this plan, the amounts of various meat 
products imported into Great Britain from 
different countries were fixed in such a way 
as to afford the domestic producer the 
largest possible share of the market and 
an increased price. The Dominions were 
included in the plan, and although it was 
in some ways a contravention of the 
Ottawa agreements they accepted the ar- 
rangement for the simple reason that they 
were powerless to do anything else. 

The principle of the meat-quota plan 
has now been made universally applicable 
to any and all agricultural products. It is 
to be applied in conjunction with much 
greater measure of government control 
over the sales of domestically produced 
commodities than was envisaged by the 
1931 act. The Board of Trade has been 
given the power to regulate, by order, the 
quantities of any agricultural product im- 
ported into Great Britain. Such an order 
can be issued whenever necessary for the 
purpose of facilitating the reorganization 
of any branch of production. 


PRODUCERS UNDER LICENSE 


HENEVER the importation of any 
commodity has been made the subject 

of regulation, the Minister of Agriculture 
and the Secretaries of State for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, acting jointly, have 
the right, at their own discretion, to regu- 
late by order the sales of any domestically 
produced agricultural commodity, if in 
their opinion this would “conduce to the 
efficient reorganization of any branch of 
the agricultural industry in the United 
Kingdom or is necessary in order to secure 
the economic stability of any branch of 
that industry.” Before taking such a step, 
they may consult an advisory body, to be 
known as the Market Supply Committee. 
The direct regulation of production is to 
be carried out by means of development 
boards, provided for in the 1933 act. Such 


boards would also coérdinate primary and 
secondary production. For example, a 
board administering a scheme for the 
marketing of pigs (primary product) and a 
similar board having charge of a scheme 
for the marketing of bacon (secondary 
product) have a right to set up jointly a 
development board to administer a devel- 
opment scheme for both branches of pro- 
duction. The control would be exercised 
by means of producers’ licenses, with vio- 


lations punishable by fines or imprison- 
ment. The same principle would apply to 


milk and cheese, apples and cider, fresh 
and canned vegetables, and so forth. 
Before it adjourned last summer, the 
British Parliament approved four market- 
ing schemes, dealing with pigs, bacon, 
milk and potatoes. There are thus five 
marketing schemes now in operation. A 
special committee, set up by the boards 
dealing with pigs and bacon, are now at 
work, drafting a development scheme. 


HIGHER PRICES GUARANTEED 


HE producers of the five commodities 

concerned are now going full steam 
ahead with the expansion of their produc- 
tion, having ample guaranty of higher 
prices for their output. 

During the first year of its existence, 
the hops marketing board succeeded in 
raising the average price of hops more 
than 60 per cent, and proved to be such a 
stimulus to expansion of production that 
it is now petitioning the government to 
restrict the importation of hops by means 
of import quotas. Similar results are ex- 
pected in the pig and bacon industry. 
Almost a dozen other marketing schemes 
are in the process of preparation, as 
British farmers and owners of estates 
hasten to avail themselves of the signal 
advantages of their new deal. 

Thus Great Britain, the country which 
has for centuries been the prime mover in 
the promotion of international trade, is 
now turning to the most extreme and de- 
structive form of economic nationalism. 
This sharp reversal of policy is justified by 
its principal sponsor, Major Elliott, on 
the ground that it is a part of “‘new eco- 
nomics,” characterized by ideas of na- 
tional planning and control, and that 
agriculture, as the basic activity, should 
be the first branch of production to be re- 
organized along these lines. He has an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
“it is no longer the national policy of 
Great Britain to buy all over the world in 
the cheapest market,”’ but rather to re- 
organize herself into a country with a bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PLAN 


UT this policy is far from meeting with 

universal support in the country. Its 
critics are increasingly vocal in pointing 
out that, while it may improve temporarily 
the position of British farmers and land- 
lords by giving them the artificial stimu- 
lation of higher prices, it is bound in the 
end to have disastrous results for the 
economic position of Great Britain as a 


-whole—farmers included. British prices of 


agricultural commodities will rise, but 
since Great Britain is the world’s largest 
importer of such products, the curtail- 
ment of her imports will diminish the 
world’s demand for British exports, reduce 
the activity of British manufacturing in- 
dustries, and force the industrial pop- 
ulation of the country, confronted with 
shrinking incomes and increased prices, to 
curtail its purchases of agricultural com- 
modities, British as well as imported. 
Such reduction of consumption is already 
noticeable in the meat industry, under the 
influence of rapidly rising prices. 

This conflict of views is bound to grow 
and deepen as more and more agricultural 
products come under the operation of the 
new system. The stage is being set in 
Great Britain for as bitter a controversy 
as rocked that country almost a century 
ago in connection with the corn laws. 
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NOT A 
POISON 


Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 

poultry; made 

of red squill. 
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- KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
_ bait to buy) $1.00, 
mn All druggists. 


RESULTS 
GUARANTEED 
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Ditcher—Terracer—Grader 2 
5 Models—A Martin for Every Need. MartinIdeal “Y 
herewithis the utmost in Ditcher-Terracer-Grader Construc- “™ 
tion. Ride in comfort. Reverse or set blade any angle or height Sy 
with lever or foot. Martins for every kind of drainage, ditch or ire #& 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., Inc., Box 03 
Owensboro 

Ky. 


Many exclusive features. 


A Improved Models Built in four sizes. World's 


f Pioneer Garden Tractor. Water cooled 
i Plows, mows, cultivates, 4 PRICES'195 yp 
belt work, etc. Agents - 
wanted.CatalogF ree. 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
3803-5th St., N.E. 9. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


urpee’s 
GardenBook 


fre e Describes all best flowers and 


vegetables— Burpee’ $s guaran- 

teed seeds. Lower prices. Pictures, Plant- 

ing information. Write today for free 
book. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

- ah Ya 912 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 


wa 6»©3BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


The flower lover’s own magazine. Con- 
tains more helpful facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Written by 
practical people who actually grow 
flowers. You'll like it. 

Special Offer: 7 months for $1.00 


Sample Copy, 10¢. Order today 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
108 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 


Makes Wonderful Growth. Bee ty, Hay or asbieas, Un- 
surpassed for fertilizing. Thoroughly recleaned guaranteed 
germinssion. Lowest price ever quoted. Have Korean Les- 


pedeza $1.75 per bu., also Red Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, 
Alsike and all Farm Seeds at astonishing low prices. Write 
today for Free Bargain Catalog and samples; also BERRY’S 
GRASS SEED PLAN N, explaining 5 EXTRA PROFITS, 
as much as $1425.00, from corn-hog reduction acrea 4 
BERRY SEED CO., BOX 961, CLARINDA, IO 


HINMAN 


“THE MILKER OF TODAY" 
Price and performance vill 
satisfy you on this new pipe- 
line, rubber-lined cup, Milker. 


Write for complete details, 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE COM 
ONEIDA, N.Y. 


LEARN TO 
TRON ise” 


spoediny 
happily 

Here’s that modern way to hot 

starch without mixing, boiling 

and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes 
ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU-—-—-—> 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 750, Keokuk, Ia. 


| Your free sample, please, and ‘*‘That 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.’’ | 


TRY 
THIS 
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“Not bad.” 

The ticket agency had been one of Ann’s 
ideas. The Triangle represented on a com- 
mission basis all plays and concerts in the 
county and the business had proved well 
worth the trouble. She now arranged to 
borrow several pieces of furniture for her 
show, to be credited on the program to the 
Triangle Shop. She adopted her haughty 
Queen Anne manner and retired with 
dignity. 

Lazybones on Friday night went off as 
is normal in amateur productions. It was 
not as bad as the rehearsals had fore- 
warned, nor as good as the fond parents 
of the actors thought it was. The partners 
did their duty in a big way, wore dinner 
coats and proud smiles, sent Ann three 
dollars’ worth of American Beauties, met 
her at the stage door, took her to supper at 
the Governor Digby and swore that her 
swell performance had stolen the show. 

“You are a pair of unmitigated liars,” 
Ann said, “‘and I’m crazy about you.” 

On the way to her house in a taxi they 
tortured the driver’s ears with their pecul- 
iar idea of The Last Roundup. On this 
night the old warm comradeship prevailed 
and three hearts beat as one. A week later 
the partners were barely on speaking 
terms. A larger and handsomer woman 
than Ann had come into the picture, a 
better actress than Ann had stepped upon 
the stage. 


NN was prepared to dislike this girl 
who had outwitted Larry, dazzled the 
steady Bump and involved the firm in a 
dangerous experiment. An incident on 
Tuesday morning made matters worse. 

Mazie Meredith arrived without warn- 
ing, along with an express shipment of one 
Complete Office Worker, with disastrous 
effects upon the bank balance for the 
C. O. D. charges. Bump presently tele- 
phoned Ann’s office to ask her to drop in 
and see what had come into their life, but 
she was out getting depositions at the 
time and in the hurry of unpacking the 
COW he forgot to try again. 

The attractive strangér knew exactly 
how to handle this equipment and she was 
also skillful at handling young bachelors. 
In thirty minutes she was saying Bump, 
do this, and Larry, do that, as if the least 
they had been was old college chums. 

So Ann knew nothing of the demonstra- 
tion until she saw a crowd in front of the 
Triangle window, and she jaywalked across 
Imperial Street to learn whether it was a 
fire or a burglary. Her first view of Mazie 
and her set of gadgets was as one of the 
general public. As she joined the on- 
lookers, a shoe merchant said: 

‘“Miss Howe, if that gal goes with the 
outfit, I’ll buy one.”’ 

One glimpse of the shapely, blond young 
woman with the gaudy finger nails and 
the permanent blush gave Ann an impres- 
sion which stayed with her throughout the 
engagement. Mazie Meredith was more 
skillful at selling herself than at peddling 
her wares. 


T WAS Larry’s high privilege to present 

the colorful saleswoman to the silent 
partner. The two girls greeted each other 
cordially, sized each other up and dis- 
covered that they were not soul mates, 
all in one brief instant. 

*“Please shoot the works for me, Miss 
Meredith,’”’ Ann said. ‘‘It looks swell.’’ 

The Complete Office Worker was a 
skillful combination of‘desk, letter file and 
card index, with an adding machine, dicta- 
phone and electric typewriter swinging 
into reach when wanted. It was: a letter 
factory, a billing machine, a mechanical 
bookkeeper. Ann watched with fascina- 
tion while cards flipped in and out of 
things, letters were folded, stamped and 
sealed. She studied the operation until 
she knew how to work all the appliances. 
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LOCAL GIRL MAKES GOOD 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“If my dad should buy one of these 
things,” she told Larry, “‘it won’t be li’l’ 
Annie that loses her job.” 

‘Listen, kid,’”’ said Larry, “‘let’s have 
dinner tonight and talk over advertising 
and sales plans. The—er—four of us.” 

This was the first time anybody had 
proposed to make the trio a quartette and 
Ann did not care for the idea. 

“Sorry, you'll have to count me out. 
I’m dining with friends in New Birming- 
ham. A man who saw our show is going 
to have me meet a fellow in the profession.” 

“Oh, yes—your career.” 

“You won’t talk so snooty when I get 
my name in electric lights on Broadway. 
You’ll see a headline in the Millwood 
Sentinel—Local Girl Makes Good. [’ll 
come back and lift the mortgage.” 


HE firm saw little of its better third 

during the week of the demonstration. 
Once in a while she dropped in to ask 
about prospects. There had been crowds, 
inquiries and publicity, but of actual sales 
there had been none whatever. It was a 
poor time to sell five-hundred-dollar out- 
fits even if they save wages. 

Ann was forever running over to New 
Birmingham, the county seat, with this 
mysterious friend whom her partners had 
never met. That opportunity was granted 
Bump, however, on Thursday evening. 
He was alone in the store because the 
great-hearted Larry had agreed to see 
Mazie Meredith through the perilous 
journey from her hotel to the Millwood 
Theater, two blocks down Imperial Street, 
and to get her safely back after the movie. 
Bump had discovered that the golden 
girl preferred Larry for jobs like that, while 
he himself was favored for opening crates 
and moving heavy objects here and there. 

He therefore had two grievances against 
his friend and partner. Larry had monopo- 
lized the ornamental Mazie and he had in- 
volved the firm in the gravest financial 
jam in its history. Bump had been able 
to collect little on old accounts. Larry 
was a good salesman, but overgenerous 
with credit; the item called ‘“‘frozen re- 
ceivables’’ caused misgivings at the bank. 
Several wholesalers were making harsh 
noises. And before long there would be a 
freight shipment of five costly ‘“‘white 
elephants,”’ with over six hundred dollars 
to pay, and, as far as Bump knew, there 
was not that much money in the world. 


S IF this were not enough, Ann Howe 
pranced into the store at nine P.M. tow- 
ing a tall, dark, handsome brute about 
thirty years old, and presented him as good 
old Joe Jarvis of N. B. This was the bird 
who was pretending to help crank up her 
career, but if Bump was any judge, the 
career this burglar had in mind for her 
was that of Mrs. Jarvis. He had to shake 
hands, but he wanted to bang good old 
Joe on the head with a notary-public seal. 
Ann grabbed this fellow’s arm in a pos- 
sessive way and steered him around. 
Presently she was displaying the Complete 
Office Worker—and her own wit. 

“Tt does everything,’’ Bump heard her 
say, “‘but powder the typist’s nose.” 
Presently she was explaining how one 
employe could do the work of three. 
‘“When the COW comes in at the door, 
two girls fly out of the window.” 

She put the machine through its paces 
skillfully enough, but she could not be seri- 
ous—it seemed to Bump that she was dem- 
onstrating herself rather than the COW. 

When they were leaving, she said to 
Bump in the presence of the other man: 

*‘Here’s one for Larry: D. G. Worth- 
ington was in Dad’s office today. He says 
the Complete Office Worker looks so good 
in our window that he’s almost sorry he 
turned it down. Mazie pretending she 
got the names mixed! And I thought I 
was an actress!” 


Saturday brought Mazie’s engagement 
to a close, without a single sale for the 
entire week. Also the mail brought a letter 
from a big creditor in Cleveland request- 
ing that they be allowed to send an auditor 
at an early date to investigate the firm’s 
accounts. In his desperation Bump took 
a step which he hated. He did not consult 
Larry, but asked for a night meeting of 
the firm where he could explain what he 
had done. He telephoned Ann. Of course 
she was going to the everlasting N. B. for 
the evening, but she would make the Joe 
person bring her back by closing time. 

It was a gloomy pair which awaited her 
coming. Larry was humbled by the shabby 
trick the girl had played on him and by 
his costly blunder, but their money trou- 
bles and Ann troubles had brought them 
closer together than they had been for 
some days. They took divergent views, 
however, of their partner’s lack of interest. 

“She hasn’t been the same since she 
got stage-struck,”’ Larry said. ‘‘She has a 
pipe dream about seeing her name in 
electric lights.” 

“That’s just an alibi, you poor fish. It’s 
Joe Jarvis, not play acting, that’s eating 
at her. Well, we knew it would come some- 
time.” 

Presently the boys went philosophical 
and decided to be big and unselfish. After 
all, Ann had a right to happiness, and 
whether she wanted a stage career or this 
big boob from N. B., they would give her 
their blessing. 


‘““T)ROBABLY she would live in New 

Birmingham.” Pessimism by Bump. 
“The guy is in business there—a con- 
tractor, the phone book says.”’ 

“More likely she’d move to New York. 
Or even Hollywood.” That was Larry’s 
story and he stuck to it. 

Their unspoken thoughts traveled to- 
gether down the same dreary road. A 
future without Ann Howe. A triangle with 
its best side gone. A partnership without 
her fine enthusiasm and level head. No 
gay little comrade popping in and out, 
sharing their work and their play, giving 
them her loyalty and affection and calling 
them a pair of weak-minded, low-down, 
good-for-nothing bums. 

Now at the lowest point in the fortunes 
of the firm she came sailing into the shop 
as if life had just declared a fat dividend. 
Whether it was love or ambition that was 
eating at Ann she evidently thought it 
was swell. 

“So you have kissed Mazie good-by, 
have you?” 

“Maybe Larry did,’’ Bump answered. 
‘All I kissed good-by was fifty dollars.”’ 

But it soon developed that this was not 
the only money to which he had bidden a 
fond farewell. He told his tale. 

Today while Larry was out trying to 
sell a COW, a guy from the Profit and 
Loss Recovery Service of Springfield blew 
in. Bump usually gave collecting agencies 
the bum’s rush, but in this crisis he could 
not be so snooty. The P. and L. people 
showed marvelous records for collecting 
bad debts, not in Seattle or Kalamazoo, 
but right here in the state. They took 30 
per cent of the swag, which was robbery, 
but much better than bankruptcy. 


HERE was a lot of applesauce about the 
psychological approach and the science 
of behaviorism which pained Bump’s 
neck, but somehow they did get results. 
So he signed an agreement and the work 
would start Monday. If Larry had a right 
to make a contract throwing the company 
into deep water, he had a right to make one 
pulling it out. He had to give them an 
advance payment of $100 as a token of 
good will. They would have the expense 
of bringing their field workers from Spring- 
field in a special collecting car. 
Here occurred a surprising interruption. 
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“What color car?” Ann asked sharply. 
“Who cares? I think the guy said red.”’ 
She seized Bump by the wrist. 

‘Did you give him the list of accounts?” 

*“No, we’ll all work on that tomorrow. 
We have to pick them with care.” 

“Thank Heaven you didn’t! Wait till 
I tell you.” 

Now it was Ann’s turn to hold the spot- 
light. This was a story she had heard from 
her friends in N. B. and the villains of the 
piece were the Red Car Gang of Spring- 
field. A jewelry store in New Birmingham 
signed up with this concern. They did a 
thorough job of collecting, but within a 
week the jeweler did not have a friend 
left in town and his business was ruined. 
The operation was successful, but the 
patient died. 


HE Red Car was a blackmail ma- 
chine keeping inside the law by a narrow 

squeak. It had big letters on it reading 
“Bad Debt Car”’ and slogans like “‘ We al- 
ways get our man.”’ It camped in front of 
the debtor’s house or place of business 
while a blaring loud-speaker advertised the 
company as rough on dead beats. Of course 
the debtor’s name was never mentioned 
because of the libel laws, but after a certain 
amount of punishment the poor fish usu- 
ally broke down and paid—even if he had 
to borrow from loan sharks. For every dol- 
lar the merchant got he lost four dollars’ 
worth of good will. He tried to call the 
gang off, but they held him to his contract. 

Ann now spoke with a deadly earnest- 
ness the boys had never before observed 
in her. 

“Send them a wire canceling the con- 
tract, Bump. Forfeit the hundred dol- 
lars—charge it to profit and loss.” 

“T sure will, Ann. They didn’t tell me 
about their methods.” 

Larry opened his mouth to make a caus- 
tic remark, but closed it promptly. This 
error was trifling compared with his own. 

“Now what?” asked Bump hopelessly. 
“Something has to be done.”’ 

With the removal of the Red Car peril, 
Ann’s serenity had returned. The Triangle 
might be on the ragged edge of ruin, but 
her private life seemed to be doing quite 
well. 

“Something has been done.” Her fingers 


trembled as she opened the clasp of her 


hand bag. ‘‘ Thanks to good old Joe Jarvis.”’ 


HE took out a printed document and a 

snapshot photograph; the picture she 
put back for future reference, but the 
paper she slowly unfolded before her 
breathless audience. This was to be the 
actress’ big scene, but it was marred by 
trouble with her initial consonants. 

‘All I’ve got here is a s-signed contract 
for f-five Complete Office Workers. They 
are for the new courthouse at N. B. J-Joe 
Jarvis, contractor.” Before her dum- 
founded partners could recover their pow- 
ers of speech, Ann added a dash of vinegar. 
““That’s exactly five more than Mazie, 
the demon demonstrator, sold all week.’ 

Larry was the first to find his voice, but 
he only quoted that mythical headline 
from the Millwood Sentinel: — 

“Local Girl Makes Good.”’ 

“And how!”’ said Bump reverently. 

“Yes, but look at the terms,” the tri- 
umphant girl went on. ‘Full retail price, 
cash on delivery. Remember, we get 15 
per cent off if we pay in full on receipt of 
the goods. Tightwad Annie saves enough 
to pay for your two bonehead plays— 
the dumb demonstrator and the Red Car 
racketeers.”’ 

“But for Pete’s sake, how did you get 
away with it?” Bump asked. ‘‘ You must 
have Jarvis eating out of your hand.” 

“Joe was a pushover after my skillful 
exhibition, but we had to chase around and 
get okays from a flock of officials. We 
landed the last one only tonight. I’ve 
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In every state farmers are growing better legume 
crops by inoculating with NITRAG Many 
report 40% and 50% increase in alfalfa, soy- 
beans and other legumes. 


® BUILDS UP THE SOIL 

Legumes inoculated with NITRAGIN are great 
soil builders. Results show that NITRAGIN in- 
oculation produces better nodules, enabling the 
plant to absorb more nitrogen from the air for its 
own use and to enrich soil for succeeding crops. 


NITRAGIN is packed with pure bacteria of the 
most efficient strains—over ten billion to each 
A ig heme can (alfalfa and clover) ... NITRA- 
bacteria are grown by a special patented 
process in the best equ irae laboratory of its 
ind in the world RAGIN is sold by 
leading seed dealers everywhere . . Every can is 
dated for your protection. . Farmers have used 
it for 35 years. 


® SAVE MONEY 

NITRAGIN costs 30% less than formerly. 
Why take a chance on unknown inoculants when 
NITRAGIN gives surer results and costs so 
little per acre (about 20 cents for alfalfa). 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 751 S. 14th St., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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THE LORIGINA L Lahey z 
FRESH- HIGH, SH Bac reg 


NEW pal: most 
complete and practical 
manual on legumes and 
inoculation (size 6 x 9)— 
FREE. Your copy will con- 
tain an offer for FREE 
can of NITRAGIN. 


Pleasant work 
for ambitious 
women, demonstrating 
new “Processed” Sil 

Hose to friends. Anti-catch, 
resists runs, shown by 10 Sec- 
ond DEMONSTRATOR. Saves 
wearers money. Complete selling 
equipment furnished. No experience. 


Write Finest qualities. Amazing values—96 
Today/ styles and colors. Your own silk hose 


free. Write quick. Send hose size. 
ilknit Hosiery Co. 


632 Midway, Greenfield, O. 


Low side wall construction 
saves heat and puts more 
warmth on chicks’ backs. 
Plenty working headroom. 
Built of weather-proof insula- 
tion, aluminum coated insideg 
and out. Weighs % wooden 
house. Easier to move. Saves freight. 2 sizes. 
78 and 124 sq. ft. floor space. Write for R 

Free Folders and low prices. “a 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO. us 
310 Court St. (Est.1867) Fairfield, Iowa 


CY For snug, perfect fitting 


collars at all times use 


COLLAR PADS 
RARE HARDY PLANTS 


12 varieties Sempervivums $2.00; All for 
12 varieties Sedums ; $900 
10 varieties Hardy Cacti $3. 00; oe 
16 Dwarf Rock Garden Plants $3. 00. Write for booklet. 


STRECKER’S 508 St. Paul St., 


Big Hardy Texas Roses 


More buds ist yr.—sturdy rogts— grow anywhere— 
many newest varieties. Two-year field grown, budded, 
dormant stock. Free catalog. Surprising prepaid prices. 
Y ew A. Ellison, 25 Mercantile, Dallas, Texas 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Send 25c stamps for our new No. 22 cata- 
log, just published. 152 pages. Every- 
thing in Guns. Over 2000 items and 1100 
illustrations. A. F. STOEGER, INC., 
Dept. A, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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shaken enough ‘hands this week to get 
elected to Congress.’’ 

“Well, you’ve saved us. The wolf was 
sure scratching at the door.” 

Bump’s remark caused a sad relapse 
into a song about a well-known wolf. 
When order was restored he slumped back 
into melancholy. The business had been 
rescued, but Ann looked more precarious 
than ever. There was far too much Joe 
in this picture. Clearly the time was ripe 
for their sacrifice play. 

“Listen, old girl. Larry and I were 
talking it over—you’ve been a swell part- 
ner and a grand friend, but we don’t own 
you. After all you’ve got a right to live 
your own life 3} 

“What are you trying to do—turn me 
out in my old age?”’ 

“Bump means,” Larry tried his hand, 
“if you’ve got a chance to go on the stage, 
or anything 

“Oh, that? No, that was where I pulled 
my boner. We did have dinner with that 
theatrical man, but I didn’t seem to click. 
I guess I took in too much territory. I 
don’t think Joe was so keen about it him- 
self.” Here Bump gave Larry a look of 
dismal triumph. “‘Joe only did it because 
Jane made him.” 

*“Now who’s Jane?”’ A wild hope came 
to Bump that Jane, not Ann, was Joe’s 
sweetie. 


personal opinion that this is a risk which 
the grower is seldom justified in taking. 

Most of the malting is now done in the 
upper Mississippi Valley states. Malt 
takes a lower freight rate than the un- 
malted grain. This is primarily because it 
is shipped in much larger volume. But 
even though the freight rates were the 
same, the transportation charges to the 
Eastern brewer are less on the finished 
malt than on barley. This is true because 
barley, before being put on the malting 
floors, is cleaned of weed seeds, shriveled 
grains and foreign matter. And after the 
barley is thus cleaned it loses another 10 
per cent in the malting process. And so it 
is hard to picture the malting business 
coming back near the Eastern seaboard, 
and doubly hard to picture the Eastern 
farmer profiting by the premium on malt- 
ing grades of barley. 

The biggest revolution to hit barley in 
recent years has been the shift to smooth- 
awned varieties. In the olden days, with a 
pretty high per cent of the farmers of the 
country, the first crop of barley grown was 
also the last crop. People objected to the 
rasping beards with which practically all 
barley varieties were equipped. Of ‘course, 
if you go out into the real barley country 
this is not true. There people seem to have 
grown accustomed to the beards, and take 
them as a matter of course. 


A CONTRIBUTION FROM RUSSIA 


\ OST of the barley expansion during 

the past fifteen years, however, has 
been with the smooth-awned sorts. And I 
am inclined to think it has been, in no 
small degree, because these smooth-type 
varieties were available that barley acreage 
expansion has been made. The best esti- 
mate I get is that now fully half the barley 
acreage in this country is planted to the 
smooth type.’ 

The new smooth-awned sorts all have 
their genesis in a lot of barley sent in some 
twenty years ago from Russia by Meyer, 
that noted plant explorer on the staff of 
the Office of Foreign Plant Introduction. 
This barley did not look outstanding in 
any other respect save that its beards 
were smooth and silky. Meyer found it in 
Taganrog, Russia. He collected quite a 
goodly sample and sent it to the Washing- 
ton office, where luckily it fell into the 


Ann made a gesture of hopeless despair. 

“Nobody ever pays any attention to 
what Isay. I’ve told you about Jane Leth- 
bridge a thousand times—my roommate 
at Hamilton Hall and the best girl friend 
I ever had. I haven’t seen her much since 
her marriage, but this show brought us to- 
gether again, and I’ve been practically 
boarding at their house this week. So 
don’t ever squawk about my play acting 
again.” 

This explanation made everything as 
clear as mud to the two dense young men. 
It took that snapshot to set them straight. 

“There they are with little Joan. Isn’t 
that a cute idea—Joe, Jane and Joan?”’ 

The boys looked at’ the photograph of 
the Jarvis family and the clouds of worry 
cleared away. 

“IT promised that we’d stop in tomorrow 
on our trip. You may kiss Joan, but not 
Jane. Joe’s fussy that way.” 

“All right,” said Larry, “we'll be 
caref What do you mean, trip?” 

“T thought we’d borrow dad’s car and 
make a couple hundred miles of whoopee.”’ 

“Let’s give the little girl a break, 
Bump,” Larry laughed, “for the way she 
put over my brilliant idea.” 

“Anything this baby wants goes with 
me.” 

“Anything, Bumpy? Listen. I want 
that COW that’s in the front window.” 


BREWING BARLEY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


hands of that rare genius and man of ac- 
tion, Dr. Harry V. Harlan. 

In a few preliminary hybrid experi- 
ments Harlan found that in crosses of this 
barley with ordinary sorts he could get off- 
spring with not only all the good traits of 
our best bearded-barley varieties, but also 
with the one good trait of the Russian 
sort—smooth silky awns—substituted for 
the old rasping barbed awns. 

Harlan then attacked in earnest the 
colossal job of breeding the barbs off the 
awns of the barley varieties of America. 

And if you have ever shocked barley be- 
hind a reaper of a hot summer day, or if 
you have ever worked with a barley 
threshing crew with a few thousands of 
these barbed awns migrating through 
your moist and scratchy shirt, you will 
realize along with me that Harlan was at- 
tacking something big and important. 

Before I go on with this story of the 
greatest boon that ever came to barley, I 
want to identify that Russian parent of all 
the smooth-awned barley varieties which 
are now being put out. It goes now under 
the name of Lion barley. This is because it 
reached this country bearing the impossible 
Russian botanical name, Leiorrynchum, 
and Harlan promptly renamed it Lion for 
short. 

There have been other smooth-awned 
barley varieties introduced into this coun- 
try, but so far as I know this is the only 
one in which the genetic constitution is 
such that this smooth-awned trait can be 
picked out and grafted on to our ordinary 
sorts. 

Another leading actor in the setting of 
this stage for making over our barley 
varieties is Miss Mary Martini, assistant 
to Doctor Harlan, and the only woman 
worker in agronomy in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Miss Martini 
is not only one of the greatest national 
authorities on barley and barley varieties, 
a master of technic in making hybrids, but 
her deft feminine fingers have made most 
of the initial hybrids, selections from which 
are now coming out as the new smooth- 
awned varieties which are sweeping the 
country. 

Week after week, year after year, in 
hot summer weather, Mary Martini has 
worked away right out in the barley fields 
building up more and more thousands of 
hybrids of this smooth-awned Lion barley 


March, 1934 


“Good here,” said Bump. 

“Take it away,’’ added Larry. 

“But I don’t want to take it away. We 
need it right in this pig pen you call an 
office. Let’s install the whole works here 
and go modern. We can show it to cus- 
tomers just the same and pick up an order 
once in a while. Here’s the catch in it. I 
can generally get off from dad’s office by 
four o’clock. Let me come down here and 
tickle all the gadgets and have a swell 
time. And I’d handle the collecting agents 
and beautiful blondes.” 

In other words, Ann Howe, who seemed 
to be lost forever, was now offering to 
come in every day and help with the work! 

In reply Bump picked the little partner 
off the desk, kissed her impressively and 
handed her to Larry. He did his part. 
Ann’s eyes grew suspiciously shiny. 

“Noted actress g-gets loud smacks from 
big b-bums.”” Things were getting too 
mushy for her. “‘Let’s go over to the Gov 
Dig and put on the nosebag.”’ 

After a gay little supper at the glittering 
hostelry they wended their way to Ann’s 
home under the quiet autumn stars. But 
the Three Musketeers were far from quiet. 
In their unfortunate voices they informed 
the universe that there were rainbows 
round their shoulders, that they looked for 
silver linings, that life was just a bowl of 
cherries and happy days were here again. 


with the category of sorts used throughout 
this country. Government field stations 
on which this project has been carried for- 
ward are scattered from far down toward 
the Mexican border in Arizona northward 


‘to the northern tier of states. They are 


dotted across from California to Virginia. 
The barley hybrid period—the work must 
be done at blooming time—therefore is not 
a short one, because it goes north with the 
advance of spring. 

As a rule, dozens of hybrids must be 
made before a fortunate nicking of char- 
acteristics gives something which stands 
out as being of great promise. And maybe 
this promising-looking plant will have to 
be crossed several other ways before there 
occurs an offspring deemed worthy of be- 
ing put out as a named variety. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS ACTIVE 


HIS work has always been carried on 

in codperation with the different state 
colleges and experiment stations. Any 
promising material developed anywhere is 
passed along to other workers. From this 
hybrid material sent out by Harlan and 
Martini, state institutions have carried on 
with selections and further hybridizations, 
and for the past eight or ten years a 
veritable stream of new smooth-awned 
barley varieties have been coming forth. 
It is reported that the Trebi variety will 
soon be put out in a smooth-awned model. 

The famous Wisconsin pedigree num- 
bers 38 and 37, smooth-awned sorts, are 
both hybrids from material put out by 
Harlan and Martini. Glabron and Velvet, 
put out by the Minnesota Station, are from 
the Harlan and Martini hybrids. From a 
cross made by Harlan with Lion and one 
of the California club barleys, the Cali- 
fornia Station has selected Vaughn, a 
smooth sort which they put out several 
years ago. Michigan has put out Spartan, 
a selection from a cross of Lion and a two- 
row barley variety. | 

So this little bag of barley which Meyer 
sent in from Russia, and in which Harlan 
and Martini saw a promise and a future, is 
rapidly changing over the barley crop in 
this country into varieties having only a 
vestige of the old rasping awns. 

Here is a real achievement with ro- 
mance and glamour, and so far as I know 
this is its first public telling. 


It would be hard to figure a limit in dol- 
lar value for this achievement as the re- 
turn is promised for as far ahead as we 
can see. There is value enough, surely, to 
pay the whole grudging bill to date for 
plant breeding and exploration—projects 
now almost wiped out under the guise of 
so-called economy. 

One other type of barley known as hooded 
and having no beards is grown to some 
extent in the upper South but it hasn’t 
stood up in yield with the bearded kinds. 

There is now in the making a smooth- 
awned type of the famous Tennessee 


Unhappily, that is easier said than done. 
This very season the ‘“‘furriner,’’ because 
of cheapened dollars, has paid in his own 
currencies little if any more for American 
cotton than in the depths of 1932-33. If 
American cotton, in his currency, gets out 
of line with what India, Egypt, China, 
Russia, are willing to sell for—then 
steadily, surely, cotton production in those 
lands, which even now supply more than 
half the foreign consumption, increases 
and foreign takings of American fall off. 
Or more people wear silk, rayon, linen 
and wool, and dispense with so much 
cotton. 

In 1933 world production increased, in 
spite of America’s acre cut. China, Brazil, 
India, Egypt, Russia, this spring and in 
anticipation of America’s further acreage 
reduction, were all planning extended cot- 
ton production. 

Among better-informed, wider-visioned 
American producers and merchants, it is 
increasingly believed that the cotton needs 
of the world outside the United States, 
over a term of years relatively brief, can 
be supplied from sources outside the 
United States. As Great Britain no longer 
dictates to cotton users by spinning su- 
premacy, so the United States may no 
longer dictate by dominating control of 
production. 

‘‘Where else, then?”’ the cotton growers 
ask. 

Many of them think they found the 
hint to the right answer in Secretary Wal- 
lace’s talks to the grain people last sum- 
mer. He warned the wheat folk to look 
ahead to being satisfied with the domestic 
market—feeding the 125 million Amer- 
icans, producing behind a tariff wall pro- 
tecting the growers against cheap foreign 
grains. 

The idea has appealed to many cotton 
growers. 

““Why longer struggle in the world mar- 
ket against Egyptian fellaheen, East In- 
dian gee-string wearers, Chinese coolies 
and Russian forced labor?”’ 


THE TWO WAYS OUT 


HY not forget the foreign market? 

Why not raise just around seven 
million bales, on less than twenty million 
of our best acres, and sell in a protected 
domestic market at from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound? On the twenty million acres perma- 
nently blanked from cotton we can raise 
all our own meat, bread, mule and cow 
feed, truck, sweetenin’, fuel, lumber—and 
live like kings!”’ 

A pretty picture! But with unhappy 
implications. 

It involves a surrender of annual credits 
in foreign trade ranging from 300 to 800 
million dollars a year. 

It means taking between two and two 
and a half million tons of lint cotton and 
from four to five million tons of cotton- 
seed off the railroads, out of the trucks 
and boats, and out of the channels of com- 
merce and away from the agencies of dis- 
tribution. It means idle dock workers and 
empty warehouses and compresses, and 
from 500 to 800 fewer ship sailings from 
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Winter barley, this also resulting from a 
hybrid with Lion, and when this is avail- 
able barley would seem destined to make 
a big spurt in the upper Cotton Belt. Al- 
ready down there barley has been desig- 
nated as winter corn. Worked in with 
Korean lespedeza it gives almost the 
grain yield of corn, with a vast saving of 
labor and an almost entire prevention of 
erosion. 

In this long-season country after the 
barley crop is off, in midsummer, the 
lespedeza comes on to make fine grazing 
or maybe a hay crop. Then when frost 


THEY SIGNED UP 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the cotton ports of Southern California, 
the Gulf and the Atlantic seaboard. 

It means that the cotton producers of 
the South will cease to buy, and the rail- 
roads and trucks will cease to move, about 
two million tons and some 200 million 
dollars’ worth of Midwest feeds and food- 
stuffs. And it further means a tax, whether 
direct or indirect, upon the American cot- 
ton consumer, averaging annually if cot- 
ton consumption continues its recent rate 
perhaps so much as twenty dollars per 
family! This, in addition to all present 
costs of cotton consumption. 

Nearly five times the modest processing 
tax of 1933! 

These, generally, are the results if King 
Cotton—by this school of thought—abdi- 
cates his place in the world markets. 

There is, however, an utterly different 
program. It is the outcome of the thinking 
ahead of a small group of what may be 
termed ‘‘ producing technicians.” 

To appreciate their ideas and sugges- 
tions it is well to keep in mind a picture 
of that social pyramid which is concerned 
in cotton—from the soil upward to the 
men who finally deliver the bales to the 
spinners of the world. 

Most of these great cotton merchants 
have their roots back in Southern soil. 
They know and sympathize with condi- 
tions ‘“‘back in the country.” 

Between these merchants, who operate 
on narrow margins and require great cap- 
ital or credit for their dealings, and the 
unlettered plowers and pickers, are layered 
the interior merchants, bankers, ginners, 
landlords and small-farm owner-workers. 

These merchants, big and little, the sea- 
port folk, the transportation people, the 
ginners, the allied cottonseed processors, 
are interested in volume—in the vastness 
of the annual movement off the soil and 
into the channels of commerce. 

Supported by the “producing tech- 
nicians’”’ and some of the self-confessed 
economists, they believe, the possible other 
means can be found. 

“Cotton growing and harvesting in the 
South,” they say, ‘“‘has been, on the aver- 
age, the most inefficient, labor-wasting, 
soil-devastating agricultural operation in 
the country. Average acre yields have been 
as low as 1382 pounds of lint per acre! 
Record-breaking, in 1933, was 209 pounds! 

“Yet there is enough cotton land in the 
South to permit, with proper rotation, 
about twenty-five million acres to be kept 
in the staple annually, on which, by 
proper cultivation, an average production 
may be attained of from 300 to 400 pounds 
of lint, bad years to good years! 

“That means from fifteen million to 
eighteen million bales a year, grown on 
60 per cent of the acreage of the late 
1920’s, with little more than half the fixed 
charges and cultivation costs of those 
years.” 

From these premises they move to the 
program: 

“Select, by survey, the best lands, 
enough to keep twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lion acres in cotton annually. Not the 
best from each farm, but the best land 
among all the farms. Turn the rest back, 


comes the land needs only a disk harrow to 
prepare it for seeding back to barley. 
The following spring a volunteer stand of 
lespedeza appears, and so on ad infinitum. 
Barley fits in with the growing national 
consciousness that so much row cropping 
is wearing lands down toward bedrock 
with erosion, and with the new national 
policy of limiting production, as it yields a 
little less food per acre than corn. It fits 
also the farmer’s idea of keeping his land 
working yielding something, with the labor 
quota cut way down. The stage seems set 
for a vast expansion of barley acreage. 


permanently, to reforestation, pasture, 
feeds, livestock, foodstuffs. 

“‘Grow at home everything possible to 
be grown, in the way of sustenance for 
man and beast, and enough more for the 
neighboring towns and villages.”’ On this 
point alone do they travel along with the 
protagonists of the other plan. 

“Upon the selected cotton acres use 
every trick of skill to produce the greatest 
possible amount of cotton per acre, per 
man, and per dollar of proper cost. 

“Go into the world market with the 
greatest possible volume of cotton, sold 
at a price that will stimulate world con- 
sumption of American cotton and world 
use of all cotton!” 

They argue that world use of cotton can 
be vastly increased. They point out that 
while the average American family uses 
from 110 to 185 pounds, the average 
Russian uses less than twenty-five and the 
average Western European family less 
than fifty—the Chinaman less than ten. 

Cotton, they urge, if kept down to 
around five British pence (present pari- 
ties in currencies) at Liverpool, will gain 
ground against wool, linen, rayon and, as 
world prosperity returns, extend further 
into a multitude of industrial processes. 


LEARNING NEW TRICKS © 


MERICAN cotton manufacturers and 
world traders talk confidently of a 
world consumption, under proper price 
conditions, of thirty-five million bales in a 
term of years within the view. 

“Keep our volume! Save our foreign 
market!”’ they urge. 

Back in the Belt there are skeptics. 
The plowers and pickers have their limi- 
tations. They can’t, it is said sorrowfully, 
be taught new tricks. 

Yet the new tricks of better cultivation 
and improved method are being taught 
and learned. Scattered through the South 
are plantation owners and small-farm op- 
erators who have better than broken 
even in the most disastrous years. 

More. than good weather was respon- 
sible, in 1933, for raising as much cotton 
on thirty-one million acres as on thirty- 
six million in 1932. 

Then, too, the trick of organization has 
been taught and rather well learned. In 
the 800 cotton counties now exist govern- 
ing committees of producers, working 
with agents of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Growers, actual workers and 
landlords practiced in 1933, and are prac- 
ticing in 1934 for the second time in their 
history, to keep step together in a definite 
plan of action. So it is not impossible 
that, by the end of 1935, they may have 
become so accustomed to keeping step 
that they can continue it for the future. 

If that is so, then it depends upon them, 
which leadership they follow—whether to 
compel King Cotton to abdicate, or to 
start him upon a new career of conquest. 

Either course, with equal chance, may 
develop from the immediate program for 
1984-35 which, this spring, the cotton 
growers of the South have accepted from 
the hands of the Federal Government. 
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lhere's a'MYERS for it! 


AKE your spraying work do a real 

job this year! No more pesky bugs 
and worms to cut your yields and steal 
your profits. No more diseased trees and 
plants. 


Growers who know will tell you. Select 
from this big Myers line that offers the 
most up-to-date and efficient spray pumps 
you can buy. Small knapsack outfits— 
bucket and barrel sprayers—hand oper- 
ated sprayers on wheels—power rigs for 
orchards, potatoes and other field crops, 
to use with teams or tractors—dozens of 
kinds and sizes to choose from and 
all dependable, hard-hittingweap- 
ons against the pests you fight. ' 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


It contains helpful spray information / 7a 
as well as a complete showing of all the < 
fine equipment Myers offers you for quick, 


thorough, low-cost spray- 
M Hand.«Power S 


ing of orchards or row 
Spray Pumps 


crops, trees or gardens. 
Write for it today and for 
the name of the Myers 
dealer nearest you. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
253 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Manufacturers 
since ee 


JP cabbage : 
Cauliflower 
Strawberries, etc. 


With or Without 
FERTILIZER 
ATTACHMENT 


THE New IDEA SPREADER CO. 


Dept. 115, Coldwater, O. 
Independent Manufacturers .. Established 1899 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, vat tn Power Cultivator & Plow ,~ 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 


Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, gg J # 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. a £ 
eee Catalog 


Low Prices- Easy Terms /(/f2 Lier 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. NG I OE. Free 
1077 33rd Ave. S. E., — Minn, “4 


DAHLIAS 22:32 aa (i 


og value 
der and request for lacchen's Pe wy Se vie oa guaran 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. C, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THIS TAPERED 4-SIDED 
FILE SHARPENS ANY 
FARM TOOL THAT 

NEEDS AN EDGE 


Gives a keener edge... quicker 


This 13-inch tapered Carborundum Brand 
file is just the right shape for putting a keen, 
quick edge on mower section knives, scythes, 
grass hooks, spades, hoes—any farm tool that 
needs a sharp edge. The right grit that does 
the job in a jiffy. $1 from your hardware 
dealer—or sent direct. | 


A Better Grinding Wheel 


iil Every up-to-date farm should 
s have its Carborundum Brand 
Grinding Wheel. It saves you time 
and elbow grease—puts a sharp, 
lasting edge on your tools, without 
drawing the temper. Get your im- 
plements sharp for spring work. 


For Sharper Kitchen Knives 


This specially made Carborun- 
dum Brand Household Sharpener 
gives a fine, keen edge with a few 
strokes. Especially designed for 
sharpening stainless steel cutlery, 
does not mar the finish. Handles 
in choice of colors. No. 66— 
35c at hardware dealers. 


CARBORUNDUM 


“REG US PAT OFF 


>BRANOD 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


CARBORUNDUM IS A REGISTERED TRADE 
MARK OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Send to The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for the Booklet ‘‘Carborundum on the Farm.” 
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ORCHARDS 


FIELD GRAFTING OF GRAPES 


LMOST overnight the entire aspect of 
A Eastern grape growing has under- 
gone a change, due chiefly to the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. With 
its adoption varieties that were largely 
used in wine making were allowed to de- 
teriorate, and the extension of dessert sorts 
was most rapid. Now the pendulum must 
swing in the other direction. 

The restoration of vineyards for juice 
purposes will be slow because of the fact 
that vines of those most desired are not 
obtainable at any price in quantity, and 


another year or two must elapse before 


even a moderate number of plants will be 
available. Fortunately the vineyardist 
who has planted Concord or some of the 
other dessert varieties during the past ten 
years can quickly field-graft them to va- 
rieties that are at present in demand, pro- 
vided he secures cions of the desired sorts 
at once. He must cut these before any 
growth activity has taken place, and store 
them outside in well-drained soil, covered 
to a depth of three or four inches. 

A few plants will furnish enough cions 
to graft a considerable number of vines. 
The cions are sections of the last years’ 
growths and are known as canes. For 
grafting, these should be cut into four-bud 
lengths, with a short spur above the upper 
and lower buds of each. Thus each cion can 
be cut later into two, two-bud cions. In 
the spring before active sap flow starts, the 
trunks of the stocks are sawed off just be- 
low the ground level. When the flow has 
subsided, a cleft is made in this trunk with 
a knife or a fine-toothed saw. This cleft 
is made to a depth of an inch or more. 

The cions of the desired varieties are 
then prepared to fit the cleft through shap- 
ing the basal end to a gradual tapering 
wedge, exactly as they are cut in cleft- 
grafting apples. The bevels are so made 
that when the cion is inserted the base bud 
will be near the level of the sawed trunk. 
All the cutting should be made with one 
slice, as paring in spots only serves to ac- 
centuate the unevenness of the surface. As 
much of the cut surface of the cion should 
be in contact with the surfaces within the 
cleft as is possible. The cleft should be 
pried open with a narrow chisel and the 
cions forced gently down without bruising 
the tissues until they will go no farther. 

If the stock is more than an inch in 
diameter two cions may be used, each 


. placed close to the outside surface of the 


trunk. A slight tilting of them insures that 
somewhere along their surfaces they will 
make contact with the cambium. 

When the chisel is removed, the cions 
should be firmly held so that when pres- 
sure is exerted on the tops the part in the 
cleft does not move. In fitting the cions 
into the clefts, their placing can be better 
judged if the loose bark of the trunks is re- 
moved. With small trunks two or three 
turns with a strong twine helps to hold 
them firmly, but with larger stocks this is 
not necessary. No wax should be applied 
to the joined surfaces. The soil should now 
be mounded over the graft so that but the 
top bud of the cion is visible. Late in the 
summer the mound should be removed. 

—F. BE. GLADWIN. 


(Mr. Gladwin is in charge of grape experiment 
work, Fredonia, New York. 


THREE MIDWEST PEARS 


F DOZENS of pear seedlings brought 

forward to help solve Midwest pear 
problems, but three have shown enough 
promise to be propagated for extensive 
planting. It is to be noted also that these— 
Minnesota No.1, Patten, and Tait No. 1— 
are three of the five recommended for trial 
in Southern Minnesota. 


Minnesota No. 1 is a Manchurian seed- 
ling that originated at the Minnesota 
Fruit Breeding Farm; the Patten is a hy- 
brid pear sent out by the lowa Experiment 
Station, while the Tait is a seedling de- 
veloped in the David Tait trial orchards 
located on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario. 

The Tait pear found its way into the 
Black Hills of South Dakota the spring of 
1923; the Minnesota and Iowa sorts were 
put on trial a year later. Not only were 
they started on year-old stock but also 
topworked on trees planted in 1917. Here 
in Nebraska we planted the Minnesota 
and Tait pears in 1926; Cayuga and Pat- 
ten in 1928, all being year-old grafts. 

Although the Tait originated where the 
temperature often drops to 40 degrees be- 
low zero, yet we consider our winters a 
more severe test of hardiness. A year ago 
trees went into winter with a dry subsoil, 
and many days were of Junelike mildness 
while the nights were cold. No snow fell 
until February, when the mercury sud- 
denly slipped to below zero. Moderating 
weather brought no moisture. The spring 
thaw showed the Cayuga killed to the 
ground, while the others remained un- 
harmed. 

The Patten is a decidedly upright grower, 


making a nice nursery tree; the Minnesota | 


pear grows more slowly, forming a spread- 
ing head, while the Tait is the stoutest and 
largest one of the three. We have had no 
blight so far, nor have the trees come into 
bearing; thus the following data comes 
from our co-worker in the Black Hills: 

Minnesota No. 1 begins bearing moder- 
ately early, is fairly regular in production 
and is very similar in size, shape and color 
to Flemish Beauty; also fully its equal in 
eating qualities. It ripens in mid Septem- 
ber and keeps two weeks after picking. 
Though more or less blight has been re- 
ported elsewhere, it has blighted but little 
here in South Central Nebraska. Patten 
has not proved a heavy or an early bearer; 
it also ripens in mid September and keeps 
two weeks after picking. Of fair to good 
quality and attractive appearance, it is of 
standard size. This variety has blighted 
some. Tait No. 1 begins bearing moder- 
ately early, is very regular afterward. The 
fruit is nearly round,.of a greenish yellow 
color, medium size and fine eating quality. 
This one also ripens in mid September, but 
does not keep so long as the others. 

—C. BOLLES. 


(Mr. Bolles is a Nebraska fruit grower and experi- 
menter. ) 


CONSUMER PACKAGES 


MALL packages that pass from pro- 

ducer to consumer intact are becoming 
more popular for fruits and vegetables. 
An increasing number of products are 
being sold in this type of container. 

Consumer packages give fruit and 
vegetable producers the same advantages 
possessed by manufacturers who sell their 
products under a brand name. By making 
their product identifiable to the consumer 
they can advertise and create a demand 
for it, something that it is impossible to do 
with a bulk product, however well graded 
it may be. 

It costs more to pack this way, but if 
the product is properly graded it will sell 
at a higher price per unit than the loose or 
bulk product. Retailers find it valuable, 
since it cuts down their waste and reduces 
the cost of handling because no weighing 
or counting is necessary. 

Wrapping and branding of New Jersey 
cultivated blueberries packed in quarts 
proved highly successful again this past 
season. 

One-pound branded packages for mush- 
rooms are becoming more popular all the 
time and may ultimately replace the 
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three-pound baskets which retailers must 
break up into one-pound lots anyway. 
Brussels sprouts in one-quart branded con- 
tainers also sell to good advantage. 

An Ohio hothouse tomato grower is 
wrapping and branding his tomatoes in- 
dividually, and they command a substan- 
tial premium. Some firms in the large 
markets are repacking bulk tomatoes into 
one-pound cardboard containers with ex- 
cellent results. 

Convenient and attractive packages 
containing six to twelve apples or oranges 
have been developed, and these are getting 
a wider consumer acceptance. This method 
of packing has proved particularly effec- 
tive with McIntosh apples, a fruit that 
bruises easily in a bulk package such as 
a basket, barrel or box. Half-pound and 
one-pound packages are proving more 
feasible than bulk shipments for Cali- 
fornia date growers. 

Celery is another commodity that lends 
itself readily to packaging and is only 
slightly more expensive than wrapping. 

One rule must be kept firmly in mind 
with all products, however. The product 
must be high class and closely graded, else 
it is a waste of time and money to brand 
it in any way. —CoLONEL L. BRowN. 


(Mr. Brown is a foreign and domestic market in- 
vestigator.) 


PLANT RIGHT 


UCCESS in making young fruit trees, or 

for that matter any nursery stock, live 
and grow is not mere luck. A little care in 
handling the plants after they come from 
the nursery always pays big dividends. 

The very first thing necessary in han- 
dling packages of nursery plants is to open 
them as soon as they are received. This is 
especially imperative if the weather was 
warm during the period the stock was in 
transit. If there are evidences of drying 
out of the roots, heating in transit, disease 
or insect injury, they should be noted. It 
is more satisfactory to both nurseryman 
and purchaser to have any shortcoming 
adjusted at this time rather than later. 
If the roots seem to be dried out when the 
package is opened they may frequently 
be revived completely by soaking in water 
for a few hours. 

Nursery stock of all kinds should be 
planted just as soon after being received 
as possible. If the number of plants is 
large, the soil or weather conditions un- 
suitable for immediate planting, they 
should be heeled in promptly in a cool, 
moist place. 

Whenever the planting is done, extreme 
care should be taken to prevent the roots 
being exposed long enough to dry out. 
When nursery stock is being planted in 
the spring there are frequent windy days 
and the rate of evaporation is high. Un- 
der such conditions the roots should be 
covered with dampened burlap, moss, 
straw or some other moisture-retaining 
substance. 

It has been said a strawberry plant well 
planted is half grown. Certainly the 
greatest single factor in satisfactory straw- 
berry yields is early and careful planting. 
The principles applicable to strawberries 
are just as true of other plants. The earlier 
in the spring trees and all hardy plants . 
can be planted, the lower is the death rate. 

Rich topsoil is preferable to subsoil for 
packing around the roots. Under no cir- 
cumstances should either manure or chem- 
ical fertilizers be placed around the roots. 
The soil should be well firmed around the 
roots. Failure to do this results in the soil 
cracking and the plant or tree becoming 
loose. 

A plant or tree worth planting is worth 
planting well. —C. W. ELLENWOOD. 


(Mr. Ellenwood is associate horticulturist, Wooster, 
Ohio, Experiment Station.) 
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CROPS 


MILLIONS IN GARDENS 


HERE can be no question in the 
[nina of either the operators or super- 

visors of the home garden projects as 
to their value in helping reduce the family 
food budget. Recent figures published by 
the Census Bureau report a total of more 
than 4,360,652 farm gardens alone in the 
United States. The value of the food pro- 
duced in these gardens averaged $51.84 
per garden or a total of over $226,046,413. 
Calhoun County, in West Virginia, re- 
ported the highest average individual gar- 
den receipts, estimated at $180.04 per 
garden. Following in order of individual 
average garden values were Perry County, 
Kentucky, $171.04; Floyd County, Ken- 
tucky, $169.92; Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, $161.60; and Kanawha County, 
West Virginia, $149.69. 

When one considers other garden proj- 
ects as the back yard or suburban garden, 
emergency gardens, municipal and indus- 
trial, a conservative estimate would place 
the totals at over four times the number 
and value of farm gardens. 

With an industry of such great magni- 
tude and importance, the individual op- 
erators of each garden could greatly in- 
crease their returns and total value of food 
products from these gardens by giving a 
little time and forethought to the garden 
plan, varieties, succession crops, soils, 
lime, fertilizers and late crops suitable for 
winter storage. 

Every state in the United States main- 
tains either a state department of agricul- 
ture or agricultural college. By writing to 
these institutions, information in printed 
form may be secured, giving the recom- 
mendations for that state or county on 
soils best adapted for various vegetable 
crops, varieties to grow, time of planting 


seed and plants, irrigation, insects and. 


disease control, storage, and practically 
everything an amateur should know to 
successfully complete a home . garden 


venture. —C.H. NISSLEY. 


(Mr. Nissley is extension horticulturist, vegetable 
growing, New Jersey Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey.) 


HIGHER SOY-BEAN YIELDS 


N INCREASED interest in the pro- 
duction of soy-bean seed as a protein- 
concentrate feed for livestock has caused 
farmers to attempt to grow the crop in the 
eastern and central portions of the Great 
Plains region. Many of the attempts to 
grow soy beans in these sections have met 
with failure or extremely low yields of 
seed because the crop is frequently planted 
with the lister which is used in the plant- 
ing of corn, or it is planted too early. 

The soy bean requires a warm seed bed, 
and when the crop is planted with the 
lister, the seed is placed in cool soil. This 
condition results in a poor germination of 
the seed and a slow growth of the plants. 
Another objection to using the lister is 
that during dry seasons the plants will be 
short and the lister furrows will interfere 
with harvesting the crop. 

In these regions of relatively light rain- 
fall the soil for soy beans should be well 
prepared and all weeds should be de- 
stroyed previous to planting. After the 
soil has become warm, as during the latter 
part of May, the crop should be planted 
with the surface or disk-furrow-opener 
type of corn planter in order to place the 
seed in the warm surface soil. If a corn 
planter of one of these types is not avail- 
able the grain drill may be used. The deep- 
furrow type of grain drill is preferable to 
the common type, but either may be used 
successfully. In using the grain drill a 
part of the feed holes should be stopped 
so the crop will be planted in rows varying 
from thirty-six to forty-two inches apart. 


Closer drilling is not advisable in these re- 
gions because of the frequent periods of 
drought during the summer when there 
will not be sufficient moisture to meet the 
demands of a heavy stand. 

Another frequent cause of failure is a 
lack of inoculation. The farmers in these 
regions are not accustomed to inoculating 
for alfalfa and sweet clover and therefore 
do not inoculate the soy-bean seed. Inocu- 
lation is essential for this crop if it is to be 
a SUCCESS. —R. I. THROCKMORTON. 


(Mr. Throckmorton is head of the agronomy depart- 
ment, Kansas State Agricultural College.) 


CALIFORNIA POTATO RECORD 


CROP of 693.5 sacks of potatoes was 

taken from a measured acre on the 
Weyl-Zuckerman Company ranch on Mc- 
Donald Island in the Stockton Delta last 
fall to bring to California for the third 
time the record yield of potatoes. This 
crop, the actual weight of which was 
69,352 pounds net, equal to 1155.8 bushels, 
of which 97 per cent were No. 1 potatoes, 
was obtained under standard commercial 
operations. The adjoining acres ran well 
over 600 sacks per acre. 

The seed bed under which this phenom- 
enal yield was secured was prepared by a 
specially designed pulverizing machine 
developed by R. C. Zuckerman, field man- 
ager for the company, and the planting 
was the standard field practice for the 
locality. Ten sacks of Oregon-grown seed 
of the Eastern Pride type were planted to 
the acre. The entire acreage was fertilized 
with 1000 pounds per acre of a commercial 
fertilizer, 0-15-12, that is to say, 15 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 12 per cent 
potash. The seed was planted April first 
and the crop harvested September eight- 
eenth, making 171 days growing time. 

It is interesting to know that the ferti- 
lizing drill was set so as to apply the ferti- 
lizer two inches below the seed over a 
width of ten inches. This was done by a 
machine also developed by Mr. Zucker- 
man which plants and fertilizes twelve to 
fifteen acres a day. 

The field was dug only once with stand- 
ard equipment. —Ross H. Gast. 


(Mr. Gast is agricultural agent, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


WHAT IS GOOD SEED CORN? 


SOUND healthy ear of seed corn 
fairly glows with health. To the care- 
ful observer there are. several clean-cut 
and unmistakable characters in an ear of 
corn that will guide him to the healthy 
seed. Here are seven characters that are 
the guides of our successful corn growers: 
Weight. The ear must be heavy after it 
has been thoroughly dried. 


Color and luster. The healthy ear will 


have a deeper, brighter color than the 
weak ears. 

Solid and firm. When twisted the ear 
will crack but will not twist. | 

Butt tissue white and with a smooth 
break. There will not be brown, pink or 
reddish brown discoloration nor will the 
tissues be shreddy. 

Kernels well matured with abundant 
hard oily appearing starch. 

Germ faces bright and with mature tips 
of the kernels. 

Cobs bright and will not have dis- 
colored brownish, purplish or black areas. 

All these characters of the seed and cob 
can be readily seen when the ear is shelled 
by hand. Any ears that have the stained 
cobs or in which the kernels are not well 
filled and well matured should be dis- 
carded. —C.T. GREGORY. 


(Mr. Gregory is extension crops specialist, Purdue 
University.) 


The 
Standard 
Seamless 
Seed Bag 
of America 
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Builds PRODUCTIVE vigor 
prevents costly ills and 


CALVING Breakdowns 


A cow’s efficiency in converting feed into milk, and 
her ability to deliver a healthy calf without costly after- 
effects, depend largely upon proper regulating and 
conditioning. Through the season when feed costs 
mount, the cost of milk production can be held in 
check and herd health and vitality maintained by 
conditioning with Kow-Kare. This potent medicinal 
regulator supplies the elements vitally needed to build 
up vigor and promote digestion and assimilation. 


pest 


“Would not be 
without it’’ 


Kow-Kare is a concentrated compound of Iron, the 
great blood tonic, and therapeutic drugs, etc., recog- 
nized in veterinary practice. When cows lag, get off 
feed and let down on milk yield, Kow-Kare saves, you 
many worries by improving appetite and digestion. 
Give it daily with the feed whenever a tonic is indi- 
cated, and especially for a few weeks before and after 
calving, when a cow’s vitality is at low ebb and aid is 
needed to bring her safely and without disorders 
through the calving ordeal. $1.25 and 65c sizes at 
feed, drug, hardware and general stores, or by mail 
postpaid if dealer is not supplied. 


“Dear Sirs: Please send me your 
free Veterinary book as adver- 
tised. I want to say I would not be 
without Kow-Kare now for cows 
that are freshening. I gave it as 
directed to a young Jersey cow be- 
fore she freshened. I never had a 
cow get along so well. I never 
had a bit of trouble with her. The 
calf came so easy, without the 
usual strain. I have also used your 
Bag Balm and find it fine for caked 
udders. Will sure recommend 
Kow-Kare.” 


W. B. GRANDEN 
Pocatello, Idaho 


FREE BOOK-—An illustrated, 36-page 


treatise on the ailments of dairy cows and DAIRY ASSN. CO., 


Dept. 10 


Inc. 


their treatment. Mailed upon request. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


Get Jim Browns 


_Fa ctory Prices 


BeforeYou Bu Fencing ( 


slip 8 or BEE = ane New Mell of Bargains because— 


1 S' ae" Jim Brown’s bg po Paid Factory 69 
a Prices Save You Big Money. st 
sea Jim Brown’s Fencing is made of Copper- fae 
Steel; Lasts Much Longer. | ym 
oi aot 2 meaZiaz Bargains in Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Roofing, , 
dies LA ye Paint, Harness, Poultry Supplies, Poultry Netting, | Tprcun| i 
Ue ae Za c Baby Chicks and Hundreds of Farm and Home Needs. 
Te al Why Not Save Money—Buy Direct From Jim Brown | ‘Bargain| 
7 Dey I guarantee the quality and 100% satisfaction. 1,500,000 satisfied customers. 24 Hour Bo 0 
lb Service. I pay the freight. Send for free catalog to our factory nearest you—Jim Brown. | ‘a 


THE BROWN FENCE &'WIRE CO., Dept. 569 Cleveland, O.; Memphis, Tenn. 


CA PO N S FOR bRorit. 


CAPON markets are high. Capon raisers are making good profits. Better profits assured next 
year due to short supply and big demand. New Beuoy Capon Book explains why. 64 pages 
illustrates each move in making capons, photos from life. Complete list of Capon Buyers 


covering. every section of the country. Tells where to buy the best and cheapest Capon . 


Tools. Your chickens (any kind) make good capons. Be informed; this book tells how. 


aa pod cone ore - your 
address (shor me on or one 
dime in coin or five twodent stamps. George Beuoy, No. 49, Cedar Vale, Kans. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails end your FIFEFFNER A 


suffering with the flexible “‘no-metal”’ 
Look at the picture. Your eyes tell you it is just what you need. Doctors 
who know foot structure will tell. you its principle is 
perfect—the one that supports the heel, ankle and al 
arches. Relieves leg and back strain. “Makes you feel 
strong on your feet again. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 547 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


UNIVERSAL 
TRACTOR 
LOW COST! 


) ool - Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates 
¢ s , ’ ’ ’ 
A waa IS ) digs potatoes, landscape work. 
al BS Swivel Trailer wheels and cul- 
l tivator lift for easy turning. 


ASS) Over 4 h. p. belt work. Power- 


ful worm drive and clutch fully 


Produces’ six to eleven abi of valuable “es 
per acre on wet, boggy land worthless for other | 


crops. Makes good pasture. One of our many 
Master Quality Brand money-makers. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY COMPANY 
102 West Fourth St., Faribault, Minnesota 


SEND FOR FREE SEED ANNUAL! 


enclosed. Write: 


ime 
PIONEER MFG. CO., Dept. S-34, West Allis, Wis. 
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LIVESTOCK 


HORSE EFFICIENCY 


HE necessity of economical produc- 
[sion on farms during the coming year 

emphasizes the need for making an 
effective use of horses that are kept for 
farm work. There are many ways of in- 
creasing the efficiency of farm horses and 
this needs to be done in an intelligent, 
consecutive way throughout the year. 

Well-developed two-year-old draft colts 
may be broken well in advance of the be- 
ginning of field work and used satisfac- 
torily on all but the hardest jobs. Farmers 
who plan to work two-year-olds should 
feed them well during the winter, so as to 
be sure that they are in good strong con- 
dition when hard work begins. 

Better rations for work horses often will 
materially increase the efficiency of farm 
teams. The high value of good legume hay 
should be more generally recognized. If 
timothy hay must be used, it should be cut 
early before it becomes woody and of low 
value. The roughage portion of the ration 
for a horse at moderately hard work seldom 
should be larger, by weight, than the grain 
allowance, and for a horse at severely hard 
work it should be perhaps 10 to 20 per 
cent smaller than the grain allowance. 

A substantial gain in efficiency often 
may be secured by so hitching the team 
to plows or binders especially, that side 
draft is eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
mum. Horse power is not applied effec- 
tively when horses cannot walk straight 
ahead while at work. Tandem hitches for 
large teams provide for the material re- 
duction or elimination of side draft, and 
do much to avoid crowding and the con- 
sequent overheating that is so likely to 
occur in hot weather. 

Thorough treatment for internal para- 
sites has been found greatly to increase 
the thrift of infested horses, so that they 
may do a greater amount of work than be- 
fore the treatment was applied. This treat- 
ment should be administered by a quali- 
fied veterinarian, or under an expert’s 
direction. —B. E. CARMICHAEL. 


(Mr. Carmichael is professor of animal husbandry, 
University of Maryland. 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE FOR SHEEP 


WARF Essex rape makes a high-class 

annual pasture for sheep. Sheep are 
fond of it, and it carries a heavy load of 
them and puts a good fattened finish on 
them. 

Dwarf Essex rape is like cabbage or 
rutabagas, resembling the latter greatly in 
foliage. The seed is very cheap, as it takes 
only three pounds to plant an acre of land 
when sown in drill rows thirty inches 
apart, and five pounds sown broadcast. 

I much prefer to sow it in drill rows 
thirty inches apart and cultivate it until it 
shades the ground. Rape will do extra 


well on very rich ground and [ like to 


manure the land very heavily for the crop. 

In about six weeks after sowing it is 
usually ready to graze down and will 
carry nearly double the size of flock per 
acre that grass pastures will do. Get the 
flock accustomed to rape gradually or you 
may have losses from hoven or bloat. Turn 
the flock in when the rape is free from dew 
or rain. An hour on the rape pasture the 
first day, a little longer the second day, and 
so on, increasing the time each day until a 
week has elapsed and there will be no 
danger from bloat. 

Arrange to divide the pasture and graze 
down half of it while the other grows up. 
Pasture it until the bare leaf stems stand 
about six to eight inches high. In about 
three weeks it will carry as heavy a growth 
of leaves as it did before it was grazed. 

I advise allowing the flock a little of 
other forage to graze upon for the sake of 


adding variety to their diet, as they eat 
many more species of plants than the 
cattle, hogs or horses will do and seem to 
crave variety more than these other 
classes of stock. —J.H.SHEPPERD. 


(Mr. Shepperd is president of North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College.) 


CONSERVE THE MANURE 


hoe manure is a valuable by- 
product of livestock farming. To 
allow it to depreciate is easy because of its 
very perishable nature. 

A ton of average manure is worth from 
two to three dollars. This is its actual crop- 
producing power as determined by actual 
field tests under a variety of conditions. 
Shelter-protected manure applied at the 
rate of five tons per acre on corn in a 
corn-wheat-clover rotation in Southwest- 
ern Ohio increased the yield-level by 
eighteen bushels of corn, five bushels of 
wheat and 400 pounds of clover hay. 

Livestock on the average general farm 
of 100 acres produce about 115 tons of 
manure through the farmstead each year. 
Valued at $2.50 a ton, this manure is 
worth approximately $287 for crop pro- 
duction. Such figures surely justify a defi- 
nite program of management aimed at 
full conservation and _ utilization of this 
valuable source of soil fertility. 

Protective measures which may be em- 
ployed group themselves under the fol- 
lowing headings: Adequate absorbent, 
regular phosphating, firm tramping, com- 
plete shelter, watertight flooring and as 
little open exposure as possible. 

There are other important facts regard- 
ing the proper management of manure 
contained in Bulletin 131 of the Agricul- 
tural College Extension Service of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

—C. D. LowE. 


(Doctor Lowe is extension animal husbandman, 
United States Department of Agriculture.) 


SUMMER HOG FORAGES 


HAT hogs receiving corn and fish meal, 

free choice, while grazing on green soy 
beans, made satisfactory gains and pro- 
duced over 90 per cent of carcasses of 
satisfactory hardness, and that under con- 
ditions general in South Carolina green 
soy beans furnish better summer grazing 
for hogs than alfalfa or permanent pasture, 
are two outstanding conclusions from 
several years’ study of the influence of 
green summer forage crops on the hard- 
ness of fat of hogs conducted by the South 
Carolina Experiment Station. 

Studying each of the commonly grown 
summer forages in comparison with green 
soy beans, it has been shown: 

That hogs in forage lots always made 
faster and cheaper gains than those in dry 
lot. 

That daily gains were the same for hogs 
on soy beans and millet, but cost of gains 
was higher on millet. 

That hogs on sorghum were second in 
cost of gain and third in rate of gain; those 
on cowpeas were fourth in rate of gain and 
sixth in cost of gain. 

That hogs on Sudan grass did not eat as 
much feed for 100 pounds gain, but used a 
larger acreage of forage than any other lot. 

That hogs on the uncut and cut Sudan 
grass made about the same gains, but those 
on the uncut required more feed for 100 
pounds gain. 

Another series of experiments with hog 
forages has shown that hogs on green 
barley made faster and cheaper gains than 
those on green rye. Rye is a sure, easily 
grown crop in the South, but barley has 
been considered more palatable and profit- 
able for hog grazing. —A.B. BRYAN. 


(Mr. Bryan is agricultural editor, Clemson College. ) 


WIDER USE OF SUDAN 


dairymen as a pasture crop. It is us- 

able after the regular pastures dry up 
in July, and it can be continued along 
through August and September. It is 
especially able to withstand severe 
drought and hot weather, though it af- 
fords better yields when moisture is 
abundant. 

The crop has another virtue that adapts 
it to its emergency réle. Its regular seed- 
ing time is late—from the last of May till 
mid-July. This enables a farmer to antici- 
pate his pasture needs quite closely and 
determine the acreage of Sudan grass he 
should seed. 

But Sudan grass is not favored by dairy- 
men as a hay crop. The general impression 
is that it is too coarse and unpalatable for 
cows. The cows often refuse a third of it. 

The Federal Bureau of Dairy Industry 
in a recent report of an extensive study on 
Sudan grass has shown, however, that 
it has definite value either as a hay ora 
pasture crop. In their work at Woodward, 
Oklahoma, some plots of Sudan were cut 
every.thirty days. The resulting hay con- 
tained 13.5 per cent protein, which com- 
pares favorably with alfalfa that has 
about 15 per cent. 

In many seasons the rainfall is too scarce 
and the crop cannot be cut so frequently 
as every thirty days. Then it may be cut 
just when the first heads are out. At this 
stage the hay contained 11.6 per cent 
protein. It was quite palatable and highly 
nutritious. In fact, it was found that 
two-thirds of an acre cut for hay at this 
stage produced as much edible nutrients 
as Offe acre that was pastured. 

Silage made from the Sudan cut early 
was especially desirable. In fact, it was 
even more effective in maintaining milk 
yields than was the hay. 

— EARL WEAVER. 


S sais: grass is in wide favor among — 


(Mr. Weaver is head of the department of dairying, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College.) 


GRAIN-RATION FACTS 


FTEN when looking over a herd of 

dairy cattle with the owner, I am 
asked for an opinion on the grain mixture. 
Usually the grain is too finely ground. 
Finely ground.grains defeat the purpose 
of the fine grinding—to present more sur- 
face to the action of the digestive juices— 
by gumming up in the cow’s stomach in 
sticky, nigh-indigestible balls. 

The ideal ration for physical constitu- 
ency should be springy to the touch when 
a handful is taken and squeezed; and 
should fall away readily when pressure is 
released. The finely ground, heavy grains 
will not so react; they have a tendency to 
remain molded to the shape of the hand. 

To attain this desired springiness in the 
ration, add ground oats and bran and 
dried-beet pulp to the heavy grains, 
coarsely ground. This will give a mix of 
the desired physical composition to digest 
readily in the cow’s stomach. From many 
years’ experience with our _ pedigree 
Guernseys, we have found the following 
to be about right for 100 pounds of the 
grain mix: 

Sixteen pounds each of corn, wheat, 
barley, bran, oats, and twenty pounds 
of dried-beet pulp. Be certain to keep the 
beet pulp up to twenty pounds; the other 
ingredients may be shifted around accord- 
ing to what is available and less costly, 
provided the heavy grains do not total 
over 50 per cent of the mix. 

Here is a very helpful hint to remem- 
ber: The ration that is about ideal for 
physical composition will weigh from three 
to three and a half pounds to the gallon, 
whereas a ration made up of the heavy 
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grains will weigh six or more pounds per 
gallon. — ROBERT ROEMER. 


(Mr. Roemer is a breeder of pedigree Guernseys, 
Colorado. 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


ONSIDERABLE quantities of dis- 
tillers’ dried grains are now appearing 


on the market. They are usually made 


from corn and rye, although sometimes 
the grain sorghums are used. The grains 
are cooked as in the manufacture of beer, 
but only enough malt is added to convert 
the starch into sugar. Following the ad- 
dition of yeast, and after the fermentation 
is complete, the alcohol is drawn and the 
residue consisting of yeast and grain resi- 
dues when dried is sold as distillers’ dried 
grains. This feed is generally regarded as 
one of the most desirable high-protein 
concentrates. The grains from corn are 
superior to those from rye and run about 
30 per cent total crude protein, whereas 
the rye grains carry only 23 per cent 
protein. 

Corn distillers’ grains are equal in feeding 
value to corn gluten feed. In some trials 
they have even approached cottonseed 
meal in milk production. With the excep- 
tion of coconut-oil meal they are higher in 
total nutrients than any of the common 
by-products used in dairy-cattle feeding. 
Their bulky nature and keeping qualities 
also add to their value. Being slightly un- 
palatable, they should always be mixed 
with other ingredients. —K. J. Perry. 


(Mr. Perry is specialist in dairy husbandry, New 
Jersey Experiment Station.) 


STALKS AND STRAW BEDDING 


N MANY dairy farms here in the 

Middle West there is a shortage of 
straw for bedding. Furthermore, long 
straw is not the most desirable bedding 
material for animals in stanchions be- 
cause of its tendency to work out from un- 
der them and the result is that they lie 
on a thin bedding or on none at all. 

We have had just this problem at the 
Iowa State College dairy farm. When 
prices were favorable, we met it by using 
shavings for bedding our cows in the 
stanchions when the straw supply gave 
out. We cannot afford to buy shavings 
now, but we have found that a combina- 
tion of chopped cornstalks and straw 
makes an admirable bedding material. 

We mix the chopped cornstalks and 
chopped straw in the proportion of about 
60 to 70 per cent stalks and 30 to 40 per 
cent straw. The material is prepared by 
running it through a silage cutter. The 
two materials are put through at the same 
time and are chopped in about one-inch 
lengths. 

Our experience with this material has 
been most satisfactory. It mats well un- 
der the cows, making it possible to bed 
deeper than formerly. It absorbs moisture 
readily and when it is returned to the 
fields as manure, it handles easily, dis- 
tributes well with a manure spreader and 
is easily plowed under. 

—C. Y. CANNON. 


(Mr. Cannon is professor of dairy husbandry, Iowa 
State College.) 


WHAT ABOUT THE DAIRY BARN? 


OST dairymen think of their barns as 

places in which to keep their cows 
warm. In reality the temperature itself 
which surrounds dairy cows is of secondary 
importance when they are well fed. The 
heat that is generated in the cow’s body is 
excreta that must be eliminated just as 
regularly and completely as are the wastes 
from the digestive tract. It is when heat 
leaves the body at a too rapid rate that 


trouble as exhibited through shivering — 


arises; and when it does not leave rapidly 
enough the cow attempts to lower its de- 
velopment by curtailing the amount of 
feed eaten, and thus the milk yield of the 
animal declines. | 

The basic purpose for keeping cows in 
shelters is to protect them from wind and 
moisture, both of which agencies cause ex- 
cessive loss of heat from the cow’s body. 
When the cow is in still air and is dry her 
natural physical equipment can satisfac- 
torily regulate the loss of heat from her 
body, even though the temperature is 
very cold. 

Workers at the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station became interested in the 
problem of whether a dairy cow could 
stand cold or not, and therefore kept 
groups of cows in a yard with access to an 
open shed which was kept dry and where 
the cows could be free from winds. These 
cows that were thus exposed to cold, in- 
stead of dropping in their milk production 
maintained their production as well as, 
and in some cases better than, cows that 
were housed in the barn. The conclusions 
drawn from these trials are that the cows 
in the shed seemed to have a slight but 
consistent advantage in milk production; 
that the comfort and convenience of the 
caretaker and the requirements for the pro- 
duction of high-quality milk rather than 
the need of the cows justify the use of 
stables such as are common today; and 
that apparently the emphasis now placed 
on the necessity for keeping cows in com- 
fortable quarters should be placed squarely 
where it belongs—on the necessity of feed- 
ing the cows enough of the right kind of 
feed. to maintain production during cold 
weather. 

Heavy feeding of dairy cows is vital to 
their ability to withstand cold. If one 
wishes heavy production one must feed 
heavily, and cold is conducive to a large 
appetite. The poorly fed cow has more 
need of a warm barn than does the well- 


fed cow. —C. Y. CANNON. 


HEADED DARSO FOR SILAGE 


N THE Southwest, where corn is not de- 
pendable as a silage crop, the dairymen 


usually resort to some of the grain sor- 


ghums such as darso for their silage. In 
the use of such a crop a serious situation is 
encountered in the fact that the small and 
extremely hard grains pass through the 
digestive tract of the cow and are not 
utilized. 

Here at the Oklahoma Station it was 
found that more than 40 per cent of the 
grain in ensiled grain sorghum might be 
thus wasted. 

Naturally the alternative in the case is 
to remove the heads before ensiling so 
they can be ground and fed in the concen- 
trate mixture with greater efficiency. We 
have conducted a trial with milking cows 
to determine the value of darso silage 
from which the heads had been removed 
in comparison with the darso silage from 
the entire plant. 

The headed silage was found to have a 
value 82 per cent of that of the silage from 
the entire plant. When the latter was 
valued at three dollars per ton, the headed 
silage had a value of $2.47. 

The darso heads comprised 22 per cent 
of the weight of the entire plant. However, 
they contained a relatively high propor- 
tion of dry matter, having 38 per cent of 
the dry matter of the entire plant. 

The removal of the heads before ensiling 
does sacrifice some of the value of the 
silage. But the practice permits of far 
greater utilization of the grain portion of 
the plant. It offers an opportunity for 
those dairymen who use grain sorghums 
for their silage. —EARL WEAVER. 
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BAG BALM (\ 
DILATORS 


For quick healing of | 
Spiders, Scabs, Bruises, 
Internal Injuries, or for 
Hard Milkers. Molded 
of smooth non-irritating 
material. Holds muscles 
in correct shape to insure 
unobstructed healing of 
teat canal. Will not melt 
or “give” under pressure. : 
Patented fluted shaft car- \ 
ries healing ointment in-  } : 
side. 25 Dilators steril- 
ized and packed in Bag 
Balm, 60c. If dealer is 


HEALING 
Udder and Teats 


A cow is no better than her udder. Caked 
Bag, Bunches, Inflammation, Cuts, Scratches, 
Cracked or Injured Teats should receive 
immediate Bag Balm application to insure 
against serious trouble. Bag Balm contains 
an exclusive antiseptic oil that penetrates 
rapidly, promotes vigorous circulation and 
quick healing of injured or inflamed tissues. 
This clean, refined application is really an 
OINTMENT AND LINIMENT. COM- 
BINED—a treatment especially suited to 
delicate tissues. Pleasant to use; cannot 
taint the milk. Used at the first sign of 
injury or disorder you will have few milking 
troubles. Large 10-ounce can at dealers 


everywhere, or 60c by mail, postpaid. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Liberal trial size (worth 
15c) mailed upon receipt 
of 4c in stamps to cover 
shipping. 

DAIRY ASSOCIA- 


TION CO., Inc. 


Dept. 10-B, 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


+ 
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* Canries on in the Cropp 

Germozone is a splendid preventive, also 
treatment, for digestive disorders and sim- 
ple diarrheas. Chicks pick up lots of disease 
germs. These go intothe crop. Germozone’s 
powerful germ-killing power is not used up 
in the drinking water. It carries on and de- 
stroys molds and disease germs with which. 
it comes in contact IN THE CROP. More 
than just a disinfectant for the drink. 

For grown fowls also. Especially val- 
uable for Occular Roup. See free 64-pg. 
Lee-Way textbook on poultry 
diseases. 

12-0z. bottle, 75c; 32-0z., $1.50. At 
your Lee dealer, or from factory post- 


paid. If you have never tried Germo- 
zone, send 10c for 4-o0z. bottle postpaid. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 
301 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


--===-CUT ME OUT-----— 


and mail me, with your name and address, to Christy, i 
i Inc., 1819 Union St., Newark, New York. I will bring 
ff you a free sample of Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and J 
t full details how you, as our Manager, have an Oppor- 5 

tunity to make $5 to $10 a day extra in your spare time. 
Tt LT | 


> >. 


BWARABARRBE 


FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
extra Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. Itisa double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 543 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


A CHICKEN oe 
? Siig WOOD 


ASHLEY 


Use wood, for brooding chicks. Save 80% to 
90% in operating cost. The ASHLEY main- 
tains constant, safe temperatures. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated folder, prices 

and discount. Agents wanted. 


AUTOMATIC DRAFT & 
STOVE CO., Box 644, 
Lynchburg, Va. Dept. Y. 


Horse-High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight 
Mill to you. We Pay Freig oh ou save 
every penny possible. We make our own 
wire, weave it into fence and ship it brand 
SS new ‘direct to you. All Copper-Blend Steel 
Wire, 99 92/100 per cent pure zinc galva- 
iia nized. Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints 
5 and Roofing. Now— before prices are 
Re forced higher—is the time to buy. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS. 
Box 26 Muncie, Indiana 


yy a ama 


Lowest price in our history. The 
Centaur can be operated for 10c 
an hour. Does the work you are 
* now doing» with your team. 
Compensating steering device 
makes it easy for a 12-year-old 
boy to handle. More handy 
and accurate than a horse for 
cultivating. An all riding job— 
makes work a pleasure. 

Fully illustrated literature showing many uses of Centaur sent free. 

CENTAUR TRACTOR CORPORATION 
107 North Street, Greenwich, Ohio 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


100 


HIGHEST QUALITY 50 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
PREPAID PRICES 70.V382°2155; Zand 


Champion the largest Spring bearer, Dorsett, 

Fairfax, Bellmar and GEM the wonderful new Everbearer. 
S AVE Y, or BETTER on our heavy rooted, northern, 
4 new land grown Mastodon Everbearers, 
Blakemore, Dunlap, Gibson, Pearl and Premier Strawberry plants. 
RASPBERRIES 10 VARIETIES of largest Red 
and Black Raspberries, also Black- 
berries twice state inspected, well rooted, and 100% 

healthy, in 1 year and 2 year bearing sizes. ee 
Trees. Special Bargain on Grapes, 
F RUIT and SHAD Asparagus, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, etc. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS in large Color Catalog. It’s FREE. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box 10, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 


: 300 VARIETIES 10 
FLOWERS Cc 
: To get our seed and nursery book 
_ into the hands of flower growers, 
» we willsend our big BargainFlow- 
er Garden Package of 300 V arie- 
‘ties of Flower seeds for only 10c. 
Oriental Flower Garden 

50 handsome varieties from 
Japan and China, entirely 
: adapted to our climate, 10c. 
Perennial Flower Garden 
25 varieties hardy perennials, 10c. 

Any one of these seed bargains 
for only 10c¢; all three for 25c, 
*< postpaid. Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
230 F.A., Galesburg, Michigan 


WITTE uous 


Operate on Gasoline, Kerosene, Dis- 
tillate or Natural Gas 
2 H-P to 30 H-P 
Own an improved Witte, the finest 
engine built. Enclosed, Self-O 


=e 18 
ing, Timken Roller Bearing. Mod- 
ern as a 1934 Automobile. Cash or 
Terms. Direct from Factory to You. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2263 Oakland Avenue 210-J Carson Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LONGER TURKEY SEASON 


HE season when turkeys are in de- 
[mand is lengthening, so growers may 

find it advantageous to spread out 
their marketing season to correspond. 
There are now five or six chances to mar- 
ket the birds instead of depending upon 
the traditional two—Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

About August first there i is a limited de- 
mand from eating places for small spring- 
crop turkeys, often called broiler or squab 
turkeys—plump birds weighing 6 to 9 
pounds each. In recent years the season’s 
highest prices in the New York market 
have been paid for these “‘broilers’’ dur- 
ing August and September. 

There is also a growing demand for tur- 
keys in advance of Thanksgiving. Many 
housewives like to serve one turkey dinner 
ahead of the holiday, and eating places 
begin to feature turkey sandwiches and 
dinners. This again is a quality market, but 
growers who can cater to it should find it a 
profitable one. October and early Novem- 
ber prices have been consistently better 
than holiday prices for several seasons. 

Some growers are finding that by con- 
fining early hatched poults in pens and 
feeding them carefully, they get the re- 
quired size and finish four to six weeks 
ahead of Thanksgiving. What is wanted is 
a well-finished young bird that weighs 
from 9 to 12 pounds. If lighter than 9 
pounds, the finish is usually poor, and if 
the weight is much over 12 pounds, the 
bird is just a little too heavy for this trade. 
Success largely depends on getting early 
hatched poults, hence the need of early 
preparations for pen feeding. 

As a rule prices ease off in early Novem- 
ber, but the prices that prevail just prior 
to Thanksgiving depend on a number of 
factors, such as the number of birds dressed 
for the Thanksgiving market, weather con- 
ditions and consumer buying power. The 
market usually fluctuates rapidly the 
week before Thanksgiving because of in- 
ability to gauge these factors. 

The first two weeks after Thanksgiving 
are invariably a dull period and one of low 
prices. Enough Thanksgiving shipments 
arrive late to supply the limited demand 
at this time and large buyers do not care 
to speculate on the Christmas market so 
soon. 

Christmas prices may vary a few cents 
either way from those at Thanksgiving, 
and usually do, but the market is really 
set at Thanksgiving. The week before 
Christmas is also one of fluctuations. 

Apparently not enough growers are giv- 
ing thought to the early winter market. 
For the past two or three years there has 
been a better average price for the six 
weeks after New Year’s than the six weeks 
before. Indications are that there is a 
definite trend toward larger consumption 
after New Year’s. 

Repeal of prohibition had a decidedly 
favorable effect on the demand for turkeys, 
and sales since then have exceeded expec- 
tations, principally because of hotel and 
restaurant buying. 

Another factor that is aiding the de- 
mand is the increasing sale of turkey 
sandwiches by moderate priced restau- 
rants. The turkey is an economical bird 
for this purpose when its price is any- 
where near in line with chicken and fowl. 

For several years there was a swing to- 
ward lighter turkeys and in the 1932 sea- 
son hens sold at a premium, but this past 
season the demand swung back to heavy 
toms again. Increased purchases by hotels 
and restaurants account largely for this, 
though consumers took larger birds. 

The live poultry market should not be 
overlooked, as there is a good demand dur- 
ing the Jewish holidays in September and 
October and again at Thanksgiving and 
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Christmas. The live poultry market al- 
ways pays a premium for hens, preferably 
small plump ones, and always discounts 
heavy toms. |—CoLONEL L. BROWN. 


(Mr. Brown is a foreign and domestic market in- 
vestigator.) 


FAIR DEALINGS IN CHICKS 


URING the past six months hatch- 

erymen and baby-chick producers, 
working through the International Baby 
Chick Association, have been engaged 
with the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in defining unfair trade practices and 
in formulating a baby-chick code. 

On November fifteenth the Trade Com- 
mission announced two sets of rules, one 
group approved by the commission, the 
other embodying the views of the trade. 
The commission rules, which are now bind- 
ing upon hatcherymen, define as unfair 
sixteen practices that have been more or 
less common in the industry in years past. 
It is expected that these rules will be in- 
cluded in the code when the latter is finally 
adopted. 

The entire poultry industry may expect 
certain outstanding benefits from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission rules and from the 
setting up of a code. Everyone in the 
hatching business will be put on an even 
competitive basis so far as fair dealings 
are concerned, which will be an advantage 
to the honest hatchery operator. 

The effect should be to keep inferior 
chicks off the market, for it will compel 
every hatcheryman to advertise just what 
he has to sell, thus eliminating exaggerated 
statements and impossible claims which 
have been so misleading to inexperienced 
chick buyers. Farmers dealing with hatch- 
eries will benefit through being paid a 
premium commensurate with the improve- 
ment work they carry on in their flocks. 

Probably of outstanding significance will 
be the limitation of the size of eggs 
hatched. It is expected that a minimum of 
23-ounce eggs will be required for custom 
hatching, as well as for baby-chick produc- 
tion. Within a year or two this rule, if en- 
forced, will increase the vitality, size and 
strength of chicks and will bring a marked 
improvement in our poultry stock. 

And it is expected, with the adoption 
and enforcement of the code, that the 
price of baby chicks will be stabilized, and 
the cutthroat competition which has re- 
sulted in unloading chicks in large quanti- 
ties at prices below the cost of production 
will be done away with. In other words, 
the code and the Trade Commission rules 
will, if universally adopted, protect both 
producers and buyers of baby chicks. 

The code becomes effective when signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Hatchery 
operators the country over will be kept in 
touch with developments so that they can 
put into effect, even before the completion 
of the code, its more important provisions 
in their early season activities. 

— Harry R. LEwIs. 


(Mr. Lewis is a Rhode Island poultry farmer and 
president of the National Poultry Council. 


CORNCOB LITTER 


N TESTS over a period of two years 
here at the Iowa Station we have found 
that ground corncobs may be used success- 
fully for litter for small chicks. We find 


them an almost ideal litter, for they are’ 


highly absorbent and easily handled. They 
may be spread on the floor of the brooder 
house to a depth of about two inches. 

Only fresh, clean cobs should be used. 
Under no conditions should one risk the 
use of cobs gathered from the feedlots, be- 
cause of the danger of introducing internal 
parasites or diseases. 


March, 1934 


It is not infrequent for chicks to get 
lost in a straw litter or in other coarse 
material, with mortality from chilling or 
smothering. These dangers do not accom- 
pany the use of ground corncobs. 

Cobs may be prepared by grinding them 
in a hammer or a burr type of mill. The 
ground particles should pass through a 
half-inch mesh screen. 

In our work here with about 20,000 
chicks on cob litter, only one bird ate 
enough of the litter to result in death. If 
feed is kept constantly before the chicks, 
there is little danger that they will eat the 
litter. Instead they will use it only to 
scratch in. —R. L. CocHRAN. 


(Mr. Cochran is professor of poultry husbandry, 
Iowa State College. 


SEPARATE THE HATCHES 


T IS unwise to put chicks of different 
ages together, because the larger and 
older ones will get the lion’s share of the 
feed. But if it is absolutely necessary to 
use the same brooder house for two lots of 
chicks in an emergency, a wire partition 
may be built between the two groups. The 
same hover and stove may be used for 
both lots by arranging the wire so the 
space under the hover is divided in half. 
This should only be a temporary arrange- 
ment, however, since it is quite likely that 
the older lot of chicks will not need as 
much heat as the younger lot, so that one 
lot will not have desirable heat conditions. 
It is particularly desirable to keep chicks 
away from mature stock, since the adults 
are very apt to harbor disease germs, 
which, while not affecting them, will cause 
considerable difficulty with the chicks. 
—RALSTON R. HANNAS. 
(Mr. Hannas, formerly superintendent of the New 


Jersey egg-laying contests, is a Midwestern poultry 
specialist. ) 


RAPE PASTURE FOR POULTS 


HE poultry department at North Da- 

kota Agricultural College tried rape 
pasture as green feed for growing poults 
during the summer of 1932 and found that 
the turkeys maintained even a better rate 
of growth than those on alfalfa pasture. 

This important question, however, was 
not answered: Because of its peculiar odor 
and taste would the rape, used for green 
feed, cause any undesirable odor or flavor 
in the turkey meat? 

To decide the matter definitely, a lot of 
Bronze turkey poults hatched last June 
was divided into two groups. Both re- 
ceived identical feed and management 
except that one group was grown on alfalfa 
pasture while the other was grown on rape 
pasture. On November first, shortly after 
the rape and alfalfa were destroyed by 
freezing, a turkey from each group was 
dressed out for the meat test. Both were 
cooked identically, under the direction of 
the home economics department. No sea- 
soning was used in the dressing that would 
obscure any odor or flavor in the meat. 

A dozen food experts tested the flesh of 
the two birds and all agreed that there was 
no evidence of anything at all objection- 
able in flavor, odor or texture of flesh. 

The rape-grown bird was declared by 
some judges to have the juicier flesh and 
more pleasing flavor; others pronounced 
the alfalfa turkey more tender. This. ver- 
dict, however, was not common and the 
unity of opinion regarding odor, flavor and 
texture was final. 

The group on rape again maintained a 
faster rate of growth than those on alfalfa. 
Producers may well consider rape as a 
satisfactory and economical green feed for 
turkey poults. —0O. A. BARTON. 


(Mr. Barton is Chairman of the Poultry Depart- 
ment, North Dakota Agricultural College.) 
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What a Difference at 6 Weeks/ 


There’s no question about seeing the 
difference Purina Startena makes in 
chicks at six weeks. They weigh 
more, they are better feathered. They 
have stretch and frame. They are 
sturdy and lively. It’s this difference 
that Startena makes in chicks at’ six 
weeks that has brought the reputation 
to Startena as being America’s best for 
starting chicks. 


_ Two pounds Startena for the first six 
weeks—that’s all it takes to build a big, 
sturdy chick. When so much depends 
on so little, the best is none too good. 


Actual records last year on 925,427 
chicks fed Startena, show that 93 per 
cent of them lived. At six weeks of 
age, the light breeds averaged 17.4 
ounces per chick; the heavy breeds » 
19.2 ounces per chick. No wonder = 
the big swing is to Purina Startena. _ 


Don’t be misled by claims of “just as 
good but cheaper.” Ask for Purina Start- 
ena, the feed in the red and white check- 
erboard bag. Before your chicks come, _ 
stop in and see your Purina dealer. He 
has a full-colored Chick Management 
Chart for you and a free chick sanitation 
kit with your first order of Startena. 


PURINA MILLS > 
825 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Write today for 
acopy of the new 
1934 Purina 
Poultry Book. 
It’s free on 
request. 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the tenth 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
publication 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this department, without display type or illustration, accepted at the rate of 60 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. Count each initial as 
one word. Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby chicks, and pet stock (illustrations and display type permissible) accepted at regular livestock rate; minimum, 
five lines. Write to Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for rates and helpful suggestions. 


WILL BRING RESULTS 


IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


March, 1934 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company or- 
der, and new 
advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


POULTRY 


COLON ns 
| Rowl' yt > iN 


‘ 


White Minorcas have come to the front by 
leaps and bounds. 15 years ago practically 
unknown in U. S. A., now one of the most 
popular breeds! What has caused thousands 
to swing to White Minorcas every year? The 
answer is simple—bigger white eggs, bigger 
birds, bigger profits! Our free catalog gives 
experiences of others; tells how they make 
more money than ever before. Write for 
it now while our chick prices are lowest we 
have ever made. 


Booth Minorca Farms 
are now known as 
Colonial Poultry 
Farms, so for genu- 
ine Booth Minorcas 
always address:— 


Colonial Poultry Farms 
Route 203, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
or Route203, Florence, Colo. 


EXTRA LOW PRICES on 


CARTER 


CHAMPION CHICKS 


..BLOOD TESTED... 
4 WEEKS REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 


B EAT hard times with good layers. Branch 
of famous packing company writes us for 
list of our customers saying that Carter’s 
Champions make the finest fancy top-of- 
market broilers and lay biggest premium qual- 
ity eggs. Leading Eastern Poultry house estab- 
lishes special branch to get premium quality 
8 eggs and broilers from Carter. Champions. 
>. B. W. D. Tested using Stained Antigen 
; i. Pt Method. Prompt service guaranteed! 100% 
safe delivery,strong, healthy chicks anywhere East of Pacific Coast. 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
SHIPPED FULLY PREPAID AT PRICES BELOW 
100 500 1000 
White, Brown Leghorns .... . $5.50 $27.00 $52.50 
Anconas or Heavy Mixed Chicks . . 5.50 27.00 52.50 
Barred, Buff, or Wh. Rocks, R.I.Reds 6.50 32.00 62.50 
Buff Orps., Wh.orColumbian Wyan. 6.50 32.00 62.50 
For Special Quality Chicks add 1c per chick; Extra Special 
Quality Add3cperchick. Prices SubjecttoChange Without N otice. 


REPLACEMENT ‘GUARANTEE : 
Any losses first 30 days replaced at half price. 
“HYBRID CHICKS’’—R. I. RED-BARRED ROCK CROS 
100 .500 1000 

Pullets. . . . « « « $9.00 $43.00 $85.00 
Cockerels. ... ... 5.50 27.00 52.50 
WE SHIP C. 0. D. Chicks shipped prepaid 
at above prices. We ship C. O. D. on re- 
ceiptof $1 per 100deposit. Wepay postage, 
Send your order today. Catalog Free. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY 
Dept. 125 ELDORADO,.ILL. | 


x 


free 


LINDSTROM 
CHICK 20 Years of 


Leadership 
Save Money—Order at Once! 


Before you buy chicks anywhere, get our 
low prices on finer quality and Money 
Saving Offer. Prices lowest ever quoted. 
Chicks produced by one of World’s largest, 
finest, best equipped breeding plants. 


F R E E e 48-Page Catalog, fully il- 
© lustrated, sent on request. 
LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
118 Lindstrom Road, CLINTON, MO. 


LITTLE AD..BIG BARGAIN 


SMITH BROS. CHICKS 


Right now, those who place their order for 
Smith Bros. Mor-Eg Chicks will get the 
benefit of Special Prices that just can’t be beat for 
quality offered. We guarantee 100% live delivery of 
strong, healthy chicks, everywhere. Leading breeds. Mo: Board 
Accredited. Write for free literature, special early-order prices. 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, BOX E-105, MEXICO,MO. 


1933, U. S. Champion Red Hen for 1931, and highest average production for any 


POULTRY 


7 COMPARATIVE TESTS LAY MORE 
xS AND PAY GREATER PROFITS. 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1933, Booth Farms had highest pen in number of International Egg Laying 
eggs, and Championship Trio of pens in both eggs and points. Contest Award 

In the past 5 years, in competition with the best breeders from every part of 
the United States, our birds have won 875 awards, cups and ribbons at 
National Laying Contests, including U. S. Champion Leghorn hen for 1930 to 


Rovat W.Bootn 


Chicago, 
Bae 1933 


breeder entering 10 or 
more contests. 

All of these hens were 
raised on our farm from 
our own bloodlines. 
Thousands of their 
sisters are used in our 
AAA Matings. Their 
egg records are your 
assurance of profitable 
breeding back of your 
chicks. 


Bought Chicks From 5 Other Poultry 
Farms—Paid Much More 


**T have bought chicks from 5 other 
poultry farms that claimed to have 
good chickens and paid much more for 
them than I did for yours, but the 
other chickens do not lay like yours do. 
Today from 150 pullets of other stock 
I got 11 eggs and from 200 Booth 
pullets, same age, I got 165 eggs. Iam 
clearing $4.40 a day above feed costs 
on them. The ones I got from you last 
year average 216 eggs per bird for 

: 12 months. Some of them laid over 
G. W. Taylor, 300,”’ writes G. W. Taylor, Bishopsville, 
Bishopsville, Fla. Florida (Dec. 18, 1932). 


$1.94 Net Per Hen in 4 Months 


Ticonderoga, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1933. 
**I kept 20 Orpington and 50 Red pullets for eggs. Since 
November I have cleared $136.05 on them from eggs sold. 
None of them died or were sick at all.’"-—Mrs. L. Gonyea. 


$183 Net Profit in 24 Weeks 


Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 7, 1933. 
“IT raised 264 birds out of 300 chicks. I sold 51 pullets 
for $76.50 at 5 months and 213 birds that weighed 1,065 
pounds when they were 24 weeks old at 18c per pound. This 
makes a total of $268.20. The feed cost $84.80, which left me 
a net profit of $183.40.’’—G. W. Rooke. 


79% Production for 
December 


Mr. Sol. Seigworth of Cle Elum Poul- 
try Farms, Lickingville, Pa., writes as 
follows: ‘‘We are enclosing check for 
6,000 chicks as per attached order. I 
raised 92% of my chicks to maturity. 


You Can Always 
Depend on 
Booth Chicks 


The dependable quality 
of Booth Chicks is the 
direct result of a continu- 
ous and consistent breed- 
ing program. For 17 years 
we have kept thousands 
of hens continually under 
trapnest on our Master 
Breeding Farm to obtain a ae 


FREE Catalog 


records for breeding pur- 
poses. Inthis way we have 
& Breeds 
Low Prices 


intensified the desirable 
qualities of our best hens 
and developed what we be- 
lieve to be the greatest 
amount of high quality 
breeding stock owned and 
controlled by any one 
poultry farm. 


Big 


Have one pen with 500 birds in it that & 

are averaging 70% for December. A Discounts 
smaller pen is doing about 79%. I 

winter around 2500 hens. These un- om Early 
culled hens in pens of 500 each averaged Orders 


213 eggs per hen for the year.’’ 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 906, Clinton, Mo. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON ORDERS PLACED NOW 
Write for the facts about AJAX “Double-Tested” White Giants 
and Light Brahmas. Learn how these breeds are bred for mam- 
moth size and egg production. One of largest breeders of these 
varieties. Write today for FREE Mating list and early discount prices. 
AJAX HATCHERY Box 31 QUINCY, ILL. 


1. THOUSANDS OF FARMERS ARE CHANGING 
A | TO THIS RARE, MONEY MAKING NEW BREED 


Kirch 


For years, the poultry world awaited an Ecc CLass CuIcKEN having both S1zE and WEIGHT. To- 

, g> day thousands of hens of other breeds are being replaced with K1ircHER’s BuFF MINoRCAS, millions 

Pe, %a . yet to be replaced. The demand has raced from coast to coast. Hatcheries bid high for hatching 
wre €Y i egesand glad to get them. YouR OpporTUNITY Now—chicks from BurF Minorca HEADQUARTERS— 
raise a flock—sell chicks, hatching eggs, stock at prices much higher than other breed prices! 
Think of eggs often weighing as much as 28 ounces per dozen and more! Matching Leghorns for 
number, beating them for Bic, CHALK-WHITE “firsts” selling at market's highest prices the year 
around! Hens that weigh 6 to 8 pounds. Better prices when sold. Most practical colorfora chicken, Poul- 
try’s all-around Big Money Maker! Write now for early order discounts, catalog and prices! Supply 
limited—many orders turned down in 1933. Write today! OTTO C. KIRCHER, Box 102, Butler, Mo. 


Bt oy neh MINOT CAS 


Here’s a breed laying chalk-white eggs up to 6 to 8 ounces per doz. 
heavier than Leghorn eggs, yet these fowl are large as Rocks and 
Reds, dress attractively for the market (no dark pin feathers). 
Rusk Farm Buff Minorcas are known nationally—winners every- 
where shown. Hatcheries bid high for their eggs. One customer 
reports entire output contracted at 40c a dozen to well-known 
hatchery. Write for free catalog, giving information, chick prices. 
$1250 CASH PRIZE CONTEST for customers. 


RUSK FARM Box 515-C WINDSOR, MO. 


Streak Wie 


HIGH HONORS—FINISH 
AMONG HIGH TEN OF.AMERICA’S 
Best Leghorns in 4 National Egg Contests. 
Ten Pay Streaks score over 300 Points 
each. HighW.L. Hen at Maine—2nd High 


Hen at Georgia. Free Mating List tells the story 
of these BIG EGG Machines. Chicks at Low Prices 


ing Co, Box 10 W Tiro, Ohio 


Egg Contest and customers 

proof Salmon’s White Giants 

the “‘Leghorns of the Heavy in our SUPER-QUALITY & IMPERIAL Matings. 
Breeds.”’ Blood tested. 3 of my hens laid 2 _ 8 “ B. W. D. Tested in our UTILITY Matings. Stained 
eggs each in 1 day. I won all 1st and 2nd Prizes = y ‘y Antigen B, W. D. Tested, Accredited, supervision Mo. 
at World’s Fair show and 1st at World’s Fair 7 ae Hatchery Bd, HEALTHY chicks, bred to LIVE and LAY. 
Egg-Contest. World’s Best Strain. Largest chickens. Lay big, | Weship C.O. D. Prompt service. Special prices on large orders for 
oversize eggs. Big Book FREE. Chicks, eggs, stock cheap. | broilers. Write for our LOW PRICES & Free Catalog before buying! 
WHITE GIANT FARMS, Dept. 31, Bethany, Mo. | Address SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-D, MEXICO, MO, 


Trapnested—Pedigreed 26 Years 
Fine layers—large eggs—standard body 


Quick Maturing— Heavy Layers 


_ Superior Hatchery 


Proved Profit Makers Over 20 Years 


Master Bred Strains: Leghorns, Reds, Rocks. Breeders 
Blood-Tested for B.W.D. Amazingly high quality. 
Day old, 3 weeks old chicks. Discount on low 1934 prices, 


ong 
W.F.HILLPOT,3MilfordRoad,Frenchtown,N.J. Book FREE. 


weight. Official Records, 200 to 311 
eggs. Bred for High Livability and 
Vigor. Pedigreed matings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Very reasonable prices. Free Catalog.: 


MAPLESIDE POULTRY FARM, Route 4-C, Lincoln, Illinois 


POULTRY 


CHICKS 


; APPROVED Wor/d Record 
: 320.2 Egg Average 


BR 

RAISE YOUR chicks DIRECT from HEADQUARTERS 

of Approved Official Egg Laying Contest 
Champions. Priced so you need buy no others. WHITE 
LEGHORNS, WHITE ROCKS, S. C. REDS. Approved 
World Champion Leghorn Pen Average 320.2 eggs a bird. 
2 successive years highest % Customer Winners for LIVABILITY, 
GROWTH in Poultry Tribune Nationwide Chick-Growing Contest. 
Male line 5 year Pedigrees with H&P Mating Eggs, 
Chicks. All Breeding stock B.W.D. tested by ° 
Stained Antigen Whole Blood Test supervision Fed- 
eral Accredited Veterinarian. Can furnish many 
Big Eggs weekly weighing 24 oz. per doz. or over, 
Discount for early orders. CATALOG FREE, 
PROF. E. H. RUCKER, Route9C, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Formerly Poultryman, Mo. ,Iowa, Mass.Exp.Stations. 


S F and LIVE ARRIVAL 


oo 
GUARANTEED in 
ALL PULLET OR ALL MALE 
rarer CHICKS 
D Cross 
Know what you get—don’t pay pullet-prices for males. 
Superior Sex-Linked Hybrids are money makers in all- 
broiler or all-layer production. 


SUPERIOR PUREBREDS 
Barron English Leghorns and 11 Other Leading Breeds produced by 
practical poultrymen. FREE CATALOG explains guarantees; how 
we breed, cull for type and increased egg production; shows per- 
formance records of 200 to 300 egg strains. ‘ 


LOW PRICES ... SEND POSTCARD TODAY! 
Box 133 Windsor, Mo. 


Write for Catalog 


Don’t buy Baby Chicks until you 
get Davis’ priceson Tested 


most exacting requirements of poul- 
trymen who raise chickens for profit. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. We pay postage. Write to 


Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 21, Ramsey, Ind. 


(mg 


BOCKENSTETTE’S 


30 Day Guarantee insuxcs 


success 


R. O. P. Approved Hens °*462333°° 


1934 Pedigreed sired Chicks, sired by individually wing- 
banded Pedigreed Males with dam's record 250 to 324eggs. 
Free catalogue. Blue Ribbon Farms, R1 F, Sabetha, Kan. 


MATHIS CHICKS 


Strong, healthy chicks that should live and make 
money assured by flocks being A. P. A. Certified. 
B. W. D. Bloodtested by Antigen Rapid Whole Blood 
Test. Get our low prices first! Catalog Free. 

MATHIS FARMS, Box 28, ‘PARSONS, KANSAS 


LO OK! BABY PULLETS 
and cockerels 
Thousands weekly. Finest LAYERS. Pullorin B. W. D. 


TESTED. 40 Breeds. Also DUCKLINGS, BABY TUR- 
KEYS, GOSLINGS, GUINEAS. Catalog free explaining. 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 29, Gambier, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS who derive largest profits know and heed 
certain simple but vital facts before applying for patents. 
Our book, ‘*Patent Sense,’’ gives those facts. Free. 
LACEY AND Lacey, Dept. 27, 635 F Street, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Established 1869. : 


25c. Reprints any size, 3c each. GEPPERT StrupI0os, Dept. 
109, Des Moines, Iowa. Member NRA. 


PATENTS—Small ideas ee have large comniercial 

ibiliti i i y for information on how 
to proceed and “ Record of Invention”’ form. Delays are 
dangerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
5-H Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


QUILT PIECES—2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Large 
print pieces, fast colors, sent C. O. Beautiful silks or 
velvets, 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 

REMNANT STORE, Box 270, Marion, Illinois 


NEW HIGH PRICES for old gold, jewelry, watches, 
teeth. Cash mailed day goods received. Shipment held 
fifteen days for approval. Established 1890. 

COLLATERAL FINANCE Co., Pittsfield Building, Chicago 


$5 TO $50 WEEKLY—Grow fancy “White Queen” 
Mushrooms in cellar or shed. Free Mushroom Book tells 
how. AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltp., Dept. 440, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Wind Driven—You build them. 
Simple direct drive—automatic control. Copyrighted 
blueprints. Write 

WIND Motor ELEctric, Ridgway, Montana 


CASH BY RETURN MAIL for Old Gold Teeth, Dental 
Bridges, Crowns. High prices guaranteed; government 
license; information free. STANDARD GOLD REFINING 
ComMPpaANy, 495 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


LA CROSSE FILM CoMPANY, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the tenth. 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
publication 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The FARMERS MARKET PLACE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this department, without display type or illustration, accepted at the rate of 60 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. Count each initial as 
one word. Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby chicks, and pet stock (illustrations and display type permissible) accepted at regular livestock rate; minimum, 
five lines. Write to Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for rates and helpful suggestions. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN WILL BRING. RESULTS 
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IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company or- 
der, and new 
advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


EMPLOYMENT 


MEN WANTED by World-Wide Industry—Apply by 
letter only giving age, experience, references. Industry 
and reliability main qualifications. Man selected will 
become authorized Rawleigh Dealer on our capital and 
taught how to establish a profitable business in some 235 
farm and home necessities. Man with auto preferred to 
introduce Products and travel steadily. Write immedi- 
ately. RAWLEIGH Co., Dept. C-N-CUG, Freeport, Illinois. 


FREE MERCHANDISE TO CUSTOMERS brings you 
Big Daily Commissions handling exclusive and Guaran- 
teed line, Shirts, Ties, Hosiery. NRA manufacturer. Ex- 
ceptional values. Experience unnecessary. Sensational 
free offers get orders. Rapid promotion. Equipment free. 
Write today. 

Dept. C42, PuBLIc SERVICE MILLs, West New York, N. J. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS—Start $105-$175 month. Men- 
women, 18-50. Qualify now for coming vacancies. Short 
hours—steady positions. Common education usually 
sufficient. Experience unnecessary. 25 coached free. 
Full particulars—list positions Free. Write today. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A47, Rochester, N. Y. 


GO INTO WHOLESALE BUSINESS without invest- 
ment. Call on stores with biggest line self-selling counter 
displays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Breath- 
lets, Household Cement, 79 different items. Up to 125% 
profit for you. Experience unnecessary. Write for Catalog 
and plans. PrRocopax, Dept. 35-S, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


MEN OR WOMEN! Look after local Coffee and Tea 
Route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessities. 
Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. Good 
starting pay. Rapid promotion. : 

BLAIR LABORATORIES, Dept. 41-WB, Lynchburg, Virginia 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Ladies’ snag-proofed hose! 
Doubles wear. Demonstrators wanted. Opportunity for 
$20 weekly. No canvassing. Actual samples hosiery Free. 
Write fully. 

AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLs, Dept. R-21, Indianapolis 


$15 A WEEK and your own dresses free for demonstrating 
latest lovely Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. Write fully. 
Give your size and color preference. 

FASHION Frocks, Dept. CC-1071, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MONEY IN MUSHROOMS. Earn upwards of $25 
weekly or more, growing in cellars, outbuildings. Ready 
market. We instruct you. Booklet and particulars free. 
ADANAC MUSHROOM COMPANY, Dept. A, Toronto 10, Canada. 


MEN WITH CARS needed immediately to fill vacancies 
local grocery routes. Wonderful chance to make $7.50 
day. Steady job; steady pay for willing workers. Write 
ALBERT MILLs, Route Mgr., 4410 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


UP TO $22 WEEKLY and your own hose free demon- 
strating ‘‘Smooth-Tex’’ Guaranteed Hosiery. Fascinating 
work for women without experience or capital. Send size. 

BETTERKNIT HOSIERY, Outfit 632, Columbus, Ohio 


MANUFACTURER GUARANTEED SHOES—30 years 
in business, wants salesmen. Ready cash daily. No ex- 
perience required. Sales outfit free. Write MASON SHOE 
MANUFACTURING Co., Dept. G2, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


WANTED, FARMERS, age 18-50, qualify for steady 
Government Jobs, $105-$200 month. Valuable information 
free. Write, INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 173, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL WORK for mothers who need $14 weekly at 
once. No canvassing, experience or investment. Give 
dress size. Dept. P-42, HArrorp Frocks, Cincinnati, O. 


DOGS 


UNDERHILL’S COLLIES—Bred for Brain and Beauty. 

Choice Puppies. Faithful Friend. Children’s Pal. Write 

for information and Photos. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
UNDERHILL KENNELS, Knoxville, lowa 


~ 


SHOMONT WHITE COLLIES—“ Real aces’’ of Dog- 
dom. Useful and intelligent companions, workers and 
guards. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable. THE SHOMONT, Box 115, Monticello, Iowa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES—From English Siki 

strain, Canadian and American bloodlines. Real home 

watchdogs. Child’s companion. Farm helper. 
SPRINGSTEAD, Wathena, Kansas 


OORANG AIREDALES, Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds, Beagles, Foxterriers, Shepherds, Collies, 
shipped on trial. Send dime for lists of healthy certified 
stock. SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE, LaRue, Ohio. 


RAT TERRIERS, Fox Terriers, Puppies, Grown Dogs. 
Spitz and Collie Puppies. Illustrated Lists, 10c. 
PUPPYLAND, Box CG, Pana, Illinois 


FOX TERRIER PUPS—PURE BRED. Make good guards 
and companions. Healthy, farm raised. Sold on approval. 
M. DrRIsco_t, Clinton, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE PUPS—The most beautiful specimens the 
dog world can offer, home guards, loyal companions. Stamp 
for Catalogue. COMRADE FARM KENNELS, Galion, Ohio. 


CATTLE 


START RIGHT WITH BROWN SWISS. Learn all 
about this great breed of heavy producing, hardy, profit- 
making dairy cattle. Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
lists, free. Write BROWN Swiss ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS. Show Type, World Record 
production. Write today for new complete bull sale list. 
WISCONSIN BOARD CONTROL, Madison, Wisconsin 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


FREE—BROWER’S NEW 50c POULTRY Doctor Book 
covering 100 Poultry Diseases given free with order for 
25 Brower’s Diarrhea, Worm or Roup Tablets at 25c. 
Dealers and Agents wanted. 

BROWER Mc. Co., Box B7, Quincy, Illinois 


INCUBATORS, brooders, feeders, full line other money- 
saving equipment. Big Free Catalog lists everything pro- 
gressive poultrymen need. 

ILLINOIS SupPLY Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, Illinois 


SWINE 


Trio of pigs, 


- Ass’n supervision. 


POULTRY 


OSSEGE Wigh Bred CHICKS 


From BLOODTESTED FLOCKS 


tigen. 


Barred and White Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
White & Buff Orpingtons 


Jersey Giants 


Write for colorful new catalog showing 
LARGE English and American White Leg- 
horns and 24 other Ossege “High Bred” 
breeds. All flocks BWD blood-tested by An- 
Over 20,000 folks know Ossege quality 
pays. Get catalog and new low prices today. 

J. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY: Box A- Ottawa, Ohio 


Rhode Island Whites 
Buff White & Black Minorcas 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IN COLORS? 


Columbian, White and Silver Wyandottes 
Anconas Sussex Cornish 
Brown, White & Buff Leghorns 


AJ AX BA BY a 4 IC KS ae WHITE DIARRHEA 


Write today for new catalog in colors explaining our big breeding program 


for improving size and egg production of 17 breeds. 
how Ajax has imported from Tom Barron. 


Read in our catalog 


Big English White 


Leghorns, also Wyandottes, Brahmas, Minorcas, White, Barred 
and Buff Rocks, Orpingtons, Rhode Island Reds and Whites, Black and 
White Giants and Australorps. Read about our contest winnings for De- 

~cember at Illinois Egg Laying Contest. Flocks bloodtested by Wattle test 
for B. W. D. and T. B., by Mr. Jacks. Send today for FREE catalog. 


AJAX HATCHERY Box 131, Quincy, Illinois 


Write now for the new Wolf catalog telling the facts about our breeding and showing 13 leading breeds in actual colors. 
the choice of thousands. Wolf blood testing, breeding, 
and hatching under supervision of licensed A. P. A. Flock Inspector. We guarantee 100% live delivery and replace any 
losses as per 14 day Livability Guarantee. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. Send for free catalog today. 


Find out about these thrifty, husky, egg-bred Wolf chicks . . 


E 
dente: 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING FARMS, Box 301, Gibsonburg, Ohio WAY ¢-)(e; 


SNe 
“a ; 


y HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE. Strong, vigorous, large type chicks at moderate 4 ; 
= Ji 4 *' prices. Highest quality. Blood tested by stained Antigen method for B. W. D. Liberal livability guarantee. “wy ,I, ; 
ay ye 50 100 400 | Order from this adv. De- if ou 
aa White, Buff & Brown Leghorns, Anconas . . . 4.50 8.50 34.00 duct 34 cent per chick Merye 
Wh., Brr’d & Buff Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes, BuffOrp. 5.00 9.50 38.00 from these prices if order 
S.C. & R. C. R. I. Reds, Buff, Bl. & Wh. Minorcas. . . 5.00 9.50 38.00 is mailed before Mar. 15. Silver Mating 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, New Hampshire Reds . . 5.50 10.50 42.00 chicks only 2 cents additional. Gold 
Black & White Giants, Light Brahmas. * 6.50 12.00 48.00 Mating slightly higher. Beautiful catalog 


Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, Mixed, $6.50 per 100. Odds & Ends $5.00 per 100. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 


free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BOX 11 BUCYRUS, OHIO 


3 LINGS CHICKS? 


Ly AMAZING LOW PRICES) 
“\ FOR QUALITY OFFERED. 


Ling’s Chicks win the largest prize—$5000.00— 
which was ever offered poultry raisers in National 
Chick Essay Contest. Proof of fine breeding with fourteen day 
replacement guarantee explained in circular. Illinois Accredited. 
B.W.D. (Stained Antigen) and T.B. Tested. 15 popular varieties. 
We ship C.O.D. Prompt service. 100% safe delivery anywhere. 
Write for full information and low prices. 


Ling’s Poultry Farm, RFD 1, Oneida, Ill. 


“WHITE ROCK CHICKS, EGGS 


Profitable combination for Broilers, Roasters and egg 
production. Contest Winners Michigan, Alabama, 
Georgia, New York. Official records to 301 eggs. Bred 
under Ohio R.O.P. and Ohio Poultry Improvement 
Individual and pen pedigreed male 
matings. Pullorum tested. Circular. 


OSCAR W. HOLTZAPPLE, BOX 8, ELIDA, OHIO. 


STARTED ¢ DAY OLD CHICKS 


—WIN— 
HIGH WHITE ROCK PEN—at 
CENTRAL N.Y. EGG LAYING CONTEST 


2nd HIGH W.R. HEN AT MICHIGAN 
23 Pay Streaks lay over 200 Eggs each 
in 5 National Contests. Pay Streaks 


rank among America’s Best White Rocks.. Free 
Mating List gives complete records and Low Prices 


Box 10R _Tiro, Ohio 


BLOOD TESTED..$1.250~ in CASH PRIZES 
“~“\ to Rusk Customers! Our Own Contest. Write for details and 

o:.. \4t low prices on Rusk Chicks. Mo. Accredited, B.W.D. Tested, 
wr Sy.’ Authority Mo. Hatchery Bd., using Stained Antigen Rapid 
$ .. 9 Whole Blood Test! $1 books order. We ship C. O. D. Write 
puts for FREE CATALOG giving terms and guarantees! 


oe, 
RUSK POULTRY FARM, Box 115-C, WINDSOR, MO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2c each (regular 
price). Super quality work and prompt service guar- 
anteed. LA Crosse FiLm Works, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP $2.25 per gallon. Ten 
pounds sugar $3.00 F.O.B. 24 sugar cakes delivered $1.00. 
Order now, April shipment. CARL GRAY, Fairfax, Vermont. 


KODAK FILMS. TRIAL OFFER. Roll developed and 
8 prints 25c. Reprints 3c each. Beautiful 8x10 enlarge- 
ment 25c. YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, D427, Albany, N. Y. 


15 BLADES for any type popular razor and large tube 
shaving cream, 50c postpaid ! 
MELco Propucts Co., Box 508X, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Trial films developed, two prints each 
negative, 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick service. 
Stupio, 4118-X Overhill, Chicago 


CIDER—How to keep it sweet and make vinegar quickly, 
catalog of cider and grape presses and supplies free. 
PALMER Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 


FILM DEVELOPED —any size, one border print from 
each negative, one beautiful enlargement included 30c. 
HULLS PHOTO SERVICE, Anderson, Indiana 


QUILT PIECES—Hand Assorted, Large Pieces, Fast 
Color. Sample 10c. 100—20c; 200—35c, postpaid. 
REMNANT Mart, Centralia, Illinois 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. 

Rays PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


FILMS DEVELOPED~—Six or eight beautiful glossy 
prints 25c. Reprints 3c. Five by seven enlargements 10c. 
WEstT Supply, Huntington, Indiana 


REAL COMPOSER OF MUSIC, will co-operate with 
lyric writers in song production. Fine publication proposi- 
tion. Write now. C. ISABEL MAYER, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from any 
lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. 
ASCHERT Bros., 4535 Hampton, La Canada, California 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Eight guaranteed Nu-border 
prints, Two Nu-border Enlargements, 25c coin. 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC., Dept. C, Green. Bay, Wisconsin 


GRAFTING WAX for Orchardists. Both Hand and 
Brush Wax. Mich. State College formulas. Free Price list. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigan 


FILMS DEVELOPED and printed with two 5 x 7 Hytone 
Enlargements, only 25c coin. Quality work, prompt 
service. LA CROSSE PHOTO Works, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


CHARTERED 


POULTRY 


Fifty DeVries Big English 
Type Leghorns awarded the 
Stallkamp Trophy for best 
R. O. P. Breeder in 5 National 
Egg Laying Contests. Grand- 
view won second highest posi- 
tion over all breeders in U. S. 
in Poultry Item Contest, 50 
birds laying 13,083 eggs aver- 
aging over 260 eggs per bird. 
Also had two high hens, 333 
and 331 points. Second highest 
hen in all contests, 9,900 com- 
peting, and largest eggs in 
contest. These winnings con- 
firm Grandview’s leadership in 
production Leghorns. Now 
offering this famous blood in 
baby chicks, hatching eggs 
and breeding stock. Early 
order discounts in effect now. 


GRANDVIEW MASTER 
BREEDING FARM 


Box 110 ZEELAND, MICH. 
Send for 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG in Colors 


PARKS’ ROCKS BEST BY TEST 


AFTER ALL—It is what our birds will do in 
your hands alongside any strains and breeds 
which counts most. 


WE COULD TELL YOU—Of the wonderful 
home records of the hundreds of Contest Win- 
nings of our strain but we—do wish you could 
just come see our plant, birds and the thousands 
of customers’ testimonials. Just while—writing this ad 
these two came in. Catonville, Md. ‘“‘I have just com- 
pleted a test of 3 Bred-to-Lay strains of Barred Rocks and 
yours showed Most Profit and Lowest Mortality, etc.,’”’ 
M. C. Ide. While E. M. Henderson, McVeytown, Pa., writes: 
‘‘Had your strain long time ago. Since then tried out two 
well known breeds only to learn that your strain only has 
Superior Stamina and Inherited Ability to Lay.”’ 


Well—ours are America’s Oldest Laying Strain, with over 44 
years of scientific and progeny testing breeding for Vigor, 
Big Eggs, Early Feathering, etc. State B. W. D. tested. 


Best of All—they are not burned out. No forcing, no 
light, no heated houses. Lots of grain, mash part time, 
fresh air and exercise. Our rearing and feeding instructions 
easy to follow and insure success. 


Hatching Eggs and Chicks. Can supply on short notice. 
Large orders should be booked in advance. Lowest 
Prices Since 1889. Catalog Free. 


J.W. PARKS & SONS BoxG ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Holterman’s Aristocrat’ 
"BARRED ROCKS 


1933 World’s Champion Barred 
Rock pen is now at home here. 
Eggs and Chicks from this 
grand pen available. Purchase 
YOUR Barred Rocks from 
America’s foremost breeder. 
Holterman ARISTOCRATS 
are the real PROFIT Chickens 
of America. Send for our beau- 
tiful new FREE catalog and 
-mating list. Tells the complete 
story and low prices. 


W. D. HOLTERMAN 
Box K Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


TEXAS-333 Points. Tied 


2nd highest Hen inall US 
contests for ed¢ size 


SEND FOR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 


Miami Chicks are bred from healthy, 
culled and blood tested breeders famous for 
big production of big eggs and are hatched 
in Ohio’s most modern hatchery. Highest 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for FREE catalog and special low prices. 


Blood tested for B. W. D. 
by stained antigen method. 


MIAMI VALLEY HATCHERY 
BOx17 « SIDNEY « OHIO 


Good sideline—Pleasure— 
Profit. Send $1.00 for one 
year Subscription and 190 
page book FIRST LES- 


SONS IN BEEKEEPING. Catalog Free. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box E, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 
AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE PRICES 


82 


COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the tenth 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
publication 


WINTER ~~ 
LAYERS / ’ 


Down To Business 


More winter eggs... greater health and vigor... 
bigger profits . . . these are the stories coming to us, 
telling of satisfaction never before experienced with 
other Leghorns. Our 100-acre Master Breeding Farm, 
high up in the hills, in the invigorating climate of the 
Northland, offers us natural advantages for pro- 
ducing birds of unusual size and vigor, with the 
winter laying habit bred to the bone. 

. ¢ Our Master Breedin 
Hatching Eggs and Chicks Pioocs ore headed be 
males from our highest official contest hens, including se- 
lected cockerels from imported English hens with records 
of 280 to 296 eggs each, pronounced by Tom Barron as 
some of the finest specimens ever shipped to this country. 


FREE Don’t fail to get.our. beautifully illustrated 
catalog telling the fascinating story of North- 
land Winter Layers. 


* Shows way to big 
profits. Describes 

Nichol’s Master 

Z Bred flocks made 
up of HIGH-PRODUCTION 
BIRDS OF WORLD’S FA- 
MOUS HEAVY-LAVING 
ANCESTRY. Our flocks care- 
fully mated for years by expert 
poultrymen. EIGHTEEN BEST- 
PAYING BREEDS made better by 
proper culling, feeding, etc. Many cus- 
tomers report pullets laying in four 
months, birds laying up to 280 eggs. 
Pictures Nichol’s busy poultry farm. For 
bigger poultry profits write forour LARGE 
FREE CATALOG quoting LOW PRICES on 
CHICKS, STOCK, EGGS, Etc. A postal brings 
= this valuable book free. Full of poultry facts. 


NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM 


=. Box 19 Monmouth, Illinois 


New HAMPSHIRE 


REDS 


One of the 
Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 
Send for catalog, explaining our 16 year, 8 point BAL- 
ANCED BREEDING program. Every breeding bird State 
Bloodtested. Every chick our own strain, every breeder 
under our control. Our trapnested, pedigreed stock is 
never sold—you get full benefit. Unexcelled for profit- 
able broilers or layers. Hatches weekly the entire year. 
Hubbard Farms Chicks noted for \\ 
1. Freedom from B.W.D. 5. Fast Uniform Growth 
2. Outstanding Vigor 6. Early Maturity ; 
3. Low Mortality 7. Heavy Egg Production 
4. Rapid Full Feathering 8. Large Egg Size 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. You are the judge. We adjust 
fully; promptly, in cash or replacement as you desire. 
Beautiful illustrated N. H. RED Catalog FREE. 


HUBBARD FARMS Box 192 WALPOLE, N. H._ 
BALANCED BREEDING 


HORKWOOD' FINEST 
BLoopeD CHICKS | 
CASH PRIZES OF 600 DOLLARS 

will be given away by THORNWOOD POUL- 
TRY YARDS to 1934 customers. BIG FIRST 
PRIZE of $125 and 62 other CASH PRIZES. 
Send this ad with name and address for NEW 
2ist Annual Catalogue and Price List, which 
- gives all details of Contest. 


We Opefate the Largest Incubators in the World. Thornwood's 
Finest Blooded Chicks have no superior. 


Dept. 236, Thornwood Poultry Yards, Crandall, Ind. 


 FOY’S Big Book FREE 


A complete guideto profitable poultry 
and squab raising. Low priceson 40 va- 
rieties chicks, breeding stock and pigeons. 
Also All-Pullet Chicks. Send 5c for postage. 


FRANK FOY, Box 2, Clinton, Iowa. 


H CLASS POULTRY BOOK 


: 48 pure-bred varieties, also best Hybrids. Large Vigorous 
4 a BABY CHICKS. All flocks 100% BLOOD TESTED. 
* eit ® Guaranteed liberal replacement for loss. LOW PRICES, 
Wise Chicks, Fowls, Supplies, Eggs, etc. BOOK FREE. 

Great Western Hatchery Box10 Salina, Kansas 


70 BREEDS Chickens, geese, turkeys, 

and ducks. Choice, pure-bred, 
j hardy and most profitable. Breeding Fowls, 
Baby Chicks, Eggs at new low prices. America’s 
great plant—since 1893. Fine large catalog FREE. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 835, MANKATO, MINN. 


C.A * 
Sims Manager 


HIG 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


POULTRY 


The FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this department, without display type or illustration, accepted at the rate of 60 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. Count each initial as 
one word. Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby chicks, and pet stock (illustrations and display type permissible) accepted at regular livestock rate; minimum, 
five lines. Write to Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for rates and helpful suggestions. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN WILL BRING RESULTS 


POULTRY 


I'll Show You the Way 
to a Real Egg Business 


“KERLIN-QUALITY” 
S. C. White Leghorns 


Have Real Egg Capacity—to Lay 


Large White Premium Eggs—and 
Lots of Them. 


BIG FREE CATALOG 
Tells How to Make Big Egg Profits 


Shows how“*KERLIN-QUALITY’’ 
have been profit makers since 1900. 
65,000 customers in U. S. A. and 28 
Foreign Countries have ordered. Re- 
ports customers’ flock averages up to 


250; mortality under 5%. 

Tellshow, and why ourcontest winners win.Why 
we and our customers win highest honors at 
Pennsylvania FarmShovw; over 200 cashawards 
won by Kerlin customers. Many valuable helps. 


210 Walnut Rd. 


Head end of Hen No. 
74-6. Beautiful body: 
long, deep, wide, alert 
head, clear eye, well 
lopped comb. 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm 


and over 200 eggs, some up to over. 


Here is the business end 
of Hen No. 74-6, cham- 
pion high hen 1932-33 
Alabama Contest — 322 
eggs, 331.5 points. Ten 
high “KERLIN-QUAL- 
ITY” hens in this contest 
averaged 284. 


Low 
Baby Chick 
Prices 


We offer this year the best 
chicks we have ever pro- 
duced—at mighty attract- 
ive prices. 100% live de- 
livery or we make good. 


Member NRA. 


Centre Hall, Pa. 


Stop “Keeping Chickens” —Let ‘‘Kerlin-Quality’ Chickens ‘‘Keep You”’ 


HICKS « 50 Days TRIAL 


rtaint 


You take no chances at all. You have 30 days to make sure our chicks 
are purebred, exactly as represented. All leading varieties. All flocks Ac- 

credited & BLOOD-TESTED for B.W.D. by authority of Mo. Accredited 
Board. Antigen Rapid Whole Blood Test approved by U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture used! Our large plant means LOWER PRICES. EASY BUYING 


PLAN —vwe ship C. O. D. if desired. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Prompt service. 


FREE—Our Valuable Catalog . 


It’s aninstructive book giving valuable poultry facts—sent absolutely FREE and without 


obligation to you. Write now for this FREE Book and low chick prices. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY Box 404 


MBA 


LARGE 


Butler, Mo. 


LARGE TYPE and LAYERS TOO/ 


White Wyandotte chicks in limited quantity direct from 1933 importation. 
from Tom Barron. Also, matings sired by Tom Barron cockerels mated to 


CATALOG 


COMPLETE 
MATINGLIST 


Eagle Nests American and Canadian bred Wyandottes. Choice breeding for 
IMPORTATION size and egg production. Write today for FREE mating list and prices. 


DUCKLINGS 
& GOSLINGS 


AHAROY Describedand 54 Purebred Varicties, all dou- 
HYBRIDS ble blood-tested, disease free. Sensational 
methods of sex-crossing mean sure profits. Liberal replace- 
ment for chicks that die. Low prices on fowls, eggs, etc. 
Free Book. Shoemaker’s Poultry Farm, Box 70, Freeport,Ill. 


Also Turkey Poults. Baby Chicks. 
Illustrated Catalog tells how to raise 
ducks for PROFIT. Sent free. 


The Ridgway Duck Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 36, 


LaRue, Ohio 


‘Mr. Barron, himself, says: 
most outstanding birds on my farm.’’ 


Baby Chicks 

and Egg Orders Booked 

at Present Low Prices 

Until March 31st 
Our 1934 Matings are the best we 
have ever made up, with another 
year of careful Trapnest Pedigree 
Breeding back of them. Present low 
prices offer you an opportunity to ob- 
tain Roselawn English chicks and eggs 
at nearly 30% less than 2 years ago. 
Send for our 
New Free Catalog today 


_ BRED AND OWNED BY — 
-ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM DAYTON, OHIO 


Highest Official 
Egg Contests Records 


Highest pen all breeds at Illinois 
(Quincy), Second High Hen all U. 
S. Standard Contests 1932. High 
Leghorn pen Maine 1931 and Leg- 
horn Pen to date, 1934. Many other 
high records at Georgia, Western 
New York, Illinois, Kansas and 
Storrs. More. than 300 official 
awards for high egg production in 
past three years. 


ROUTE 10-C 


MPROVE the Egg Production Quality in your Laying Flock by raising 
Big Type, Extra Large Lop-Comb Pullets from Roselawn’s English 
Leghorn Chicks. The popularity of Roselawn stock with hundreds of big 
commercial egg farms is your guide to real quality. 


Roselawn—Largest Importers of Pedigreed 
English Leghorns in America 


Every year, for 13 years, we have imported the finest Pedigreed Breeding 
Stock direct from Tom Barron. Many of them from Progeny Tested Parents.. 
‘*The birds which you selected are the 


AllRoselawn Chicks and Eggs are Sired 
by Individually or Pen Pedigreed Males 
from our Highest Egg Record Dams. 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 


Reference: Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., or any Bank in Dayton. 


Today we have the largest group of fine English Matingsin America, Assure your 
own satisfaction by dealing with an outstanding breeding farm specializing in Eng- 
lish Leghorns. Very Reasonable Prices. High Quality. Dependable Service. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


March, 1934 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company or- 
der, and new 
advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


POULTRY 


YY CALHOUN'S CHICKS 
NF Garry Ihis TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


1. A 6-weeks pure-bred guarantee! 2. A guar- 
antee replacing losses ist 2 weeks at }4 price! 
3. 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the PRICES 
U. S.! Vigorous, healthy chicks from free-range 
flocks that are stronger, healthier, because they are on free range 
almost the year around—have extra months of sunshine, fresh air, 
green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, B. W. D. Bloodtested by test 
approved by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture—the Stained Antigen Rapid 
Whole Blood Test! $1 per’100 books order. Prompt courteous serv- 
ice. C. O. D. shipments. Write for catalog NOW! It’s FREE! 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 102, Montrose, Mo. 


Their BIG EGG YIELD known to 
thousands. All chicks from finest, pure- 
bred, BLOODTESTED flocks. Shipped 
in Feed-O-Boxes . . . means FREE 


CHICKS! Send for book and low prices. 
Write for catalog Today! 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 


Box B NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Shipped in 


Feed:0-Bo 


SENSATIONAL 7£ce BREED 
WHITE GIANTS ioe os ass ee 


in these hard times. At last, anew breed that produces prof- 
its from meat as well as eggs. Lays large premium size eggs, 
brings fancy price as meat fowl. Makes exceptional capons. 
Chicks are hardy, mature quick, pay big profit early. Wise 
poultrymen EVERYWHERE making good money with 
Walter’s White Giants. Get in on these fine profits. Write 
NOW for Free Catalog, unusual offer, prices etc. Address: 
GOODWIN WALTERS, Vice Pres., 
Rusk Poultry Farm, Box 100, Windsor, Mo. 


lonial has NEWS 


All leading straight breeds; 


FOR 
also sex guaranteed 
chicks. Colonial—world’s K 
largest producer of baby . 


chicks—makes 1934 its BIGGEST 
VALUE YEAR for those who order 
early. Send NOW for big FREE cata- e 
log of BARGAINS and Colonial ANNIVERSARY 
prices! Write TODAY—it’s FREE—don’t miss it! 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 203, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., or Box 203, Florence, Colo. 


Book March PR Royal 
squab raising is 


up to you. Best of all poultry for time 

and grain. Sold whén 25 days old. Breed these nationally 
known one-pounders to make money. Tender, delicious. 
We ship to all States every month on 3 mos. trial. Write 
now for big free 68-page book, send four cents stamps 
for postage, learn why, how, prices. Our 34th year 
of success. References any bank. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 218 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 


@ WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


1] NATION'S LOW CHICK and TURKEY POULT PRICES, 
tested, certified, licensed inspected. 52 STANDARD 
BREEDS and SUPER-X HYBRIDS. Writefor NEW BOOK 
FREE, lowest prices, poults, chicks, fowls, eggs, supplies. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx 91, CLARINDA, IOWA 


SESATISFACTORY=: CHICKS. 
r Popular breeds—low prices—liberal guarantees. 
24 years in the business enables us to give you 
a a lot for your money. Also White Pekin Duck- 
gs. Free, circular. 


_ lin 
THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY CO., Box C, New Washington, Ohio 


RIG L EGHORN % —27 years breeding America’s 
Greatest White Leghorns that 
lay worlds of big, choice eggs. Have shown more champions than anyone 


in U.S. Far outlay average entries. Chicks, eggs cheap. Frank Gloeckl, 
Judge & Breeder, Hillview Leghorn Farm, Dept. 431, Bethany, Mo. 


.@@ BABY CHICKS 
Either all pullets or all males. Amazing, {| 


new, money-making method. Complete F 
booklet FREE. We hatch all popular breeds. Cheap prices. ™ ‘ 
FAMOUS POULTRY FARMS ASSN., Dept. 331, Bethany, Mo. 


DUCKLINGS $18 Delivered. 


WORLD'S BEST. Eggs $8—100. 
Service. Satisfaction. Free Catalog. 


PARDEE’S DUCKERIE, Walnut Street, ISLIP, L. I., N. Y. 


HORSES 


FARM SURPLUSES 


THE CAUSE . . THE SOLUTION 


New 84-page booklet ‘‘The Farm 
Horse”’ by U. S. Bureau of the Census 
is a thorough study of horses and mules 


and their relation to present low prices 
of farm products. Valuable for anyone 
interested in the farm problem and its 
solution. Send 10c to Horse and Mule 
Assn.of America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


CATTLE 
PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 


Buy Breeding Stock now before §& 
priceincreaseslimit yourpurchaseof % 
foundationanimals. HOLSTEINS 
are the leading Dairy Breed in 29 
states. Always popular, good 
market for surplus stock. Good 
herds in every state. We send pic- 
tures and booklets free with lists 
of breeders near you. WRITE 


The Holstein-Friésian Association of America 
444 W. Washington Ave. Madison, Wis. 


COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the tenth 
of the second 
month preceding 
the month of 
* publication 


FARMS 


CANADIAN LANDS=—Seized and Sold for Taxes. 
buys 10 acres on travelled road. $67 


$40 


. Small monthly payments if desired. 
Don’t delay, write today for free booklet with full ex- 
planation. Tax SALE SERVICE, Room 603, 72 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, Canada. 


STROUT’S SPRING 1934 CATALOG. For months over 
200 field representatives have combed the countryside of 
20 states for these bargains. Nearly 1000 farms described, 
nearly 1000 pictures—all kinds, all types, all prices. 
Catalog ready about March Ist. Write today for Free 
copy and first pick of bargains. 

Strout AGENCY, 255-AC Fourth Ave., New York City 


ORANGE COUNTY 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED—North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon farms. Bargain prices. Easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention state. 

. W. Haw, 35 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


—_ 


FARMS FOR RENT in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Rents are cheaper and 
prices lower. New low rates. Write for Free Book. E. C. LEEpy, 
Dept. 605, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FARMS, Country Property, Service Stations, Tourists 
Inns. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Vineland and ad- 
joining Counties; Sunny Southern Jersey. 

Bray & MAcGEorGE, Box 311, Vineland, New Jersey 


OZARKS—40 acres, timbered, poultry, fruit, berry land, 
$175; $5 monthly. Fishing, hunting, trapping. 


HuBBARD, 215 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas 


FREE HOMESTEADS—SOME IMPROVED, Forfeited. 
18 states. Maps. ‘'700 Facts’’:40c—Ozarks alone 30c. 
PUBLISHERS, 4717-43 Magazine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S New Big Supply Catalog and 
Poultry Guide. It shows the largest line of poultry equip- 
ment in the world; over 425 items; 100 big pages; hundreds 
of cuts; filled with poultry information. Lower Prices. 
BROWER Mere. Co., Dept. B4, Quincy, Illinois 


OUR HOMEMADE BATTERY, 25c hovers require 70° 
room. No supplementary heat. 100 broilers weekly. 
Steady income. Circular free. 

Harpy POULTRY FARM, Dixon, Illinois 


OUR FAMOUS INCUBATORS less than half price. 
Sizes 100 to 1000 eggs. Free Catalog. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, Colfax, Iowa 


HISTORY— 


with just a 
few dates... 


“The Farmers’ Market Place” became an 
important part of Country Gentleman more 
than 10 years ago. It grew rapidly—more 
and more advertisers ordered space in its 
columns. As we hoped they would, poultry 
breeders, livestock raisers, nurserymen lo- 
cated in all parts of the United States were 
quick to recognize ““The Farmers’ Market 
Place”’ as a highly profitable outlet for their 
fine quality stock. 


Orders from Country Gentleman subscrib- 
ers came to them thick and fast. In fact, it 
was not uncommon for us to receive advice 
from a variety of advertisers to suspend their 
copy for a time, because their stock was com- 
pletely sold out. 


Now, in 1934, “The Farmers’ Market 
Place”’ is still an important part of Country 
Gentleman—is still first choice of scores of 
advertisers. We share their satisfaction in 
their advertising success. As evidence of this, 
we recently printed a little booklet telling 
briefly of what “The Farmers’ Market Place” 
has done for just a few of its livestock breed- 
ers over a period of 8 years. There are a few 
copies left. If you would like one, let us 
know. We'll be glad to send them out as long , 
as the supply lasts. 


Address— Advertising Department 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


ADVERTISEMENTS for this department, without display type or illustration, accepted at the rate of 60 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. Count each initial as 
one word. Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby chicks, and pet stock (illustrations and display type permissible) accepted at regular livestock rate; minimum, 
five lines. Write to Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for rates and helpful suggestions. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN WILL BRING RESULTS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


berries. All these we have in 1 year.and 2 year bearing size 
plants. Special prices on Grape plants. Fruit and Shade 
Trees, Asparagus, Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. The following 


Dunlap, 50 Mastodon and your choice of the following, 25 
Grand Champion, Dorsett or Fairfax. 25 Youngberries, 25 
Latham and 25 Cumberland Raspberries, 25 Chief Red 
and 25 Eldorado Blackberries, 25 Dewberries and 25 King 
red Raspberries, 75 Rainbow assortment, blooming size 
Gladiolo, 12 2-year Concord Grape plants 75c, 50 Aspara- 
gus 49c, 25 St. Regis Everbearing Red Raspberries 75c, all 
postpaid. Lowest Prices. Fully guaranteed. See Special 
Discount in large Color Catalog. It’s Free. 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES (R1), Sawyer, Michigan 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Strong, Super Quality plants. 
True to Name and 100% Satisfaction guaranteed. Blake- 
more, Senator Dunlap: 100, 60c; 1000, $2.50; 5000, $11.25. 
Premier, Gandy: 100, 70c; 1000, $3.00; , $13.75. 
Aberdeen, Aroma, Cooper, 

Wm. Belt: 100, 70c; 1000, $3.25; 5000, $15.00. Beauty, 
Chesapeake, Pearl: '100, 70c; 1000, $3.50; 5000, : 
Fairfax, Dorsett: 100, $1.50; 1000, $8.00; 5000, $35.00. 
Mastodon Everbearing: 100, $1.00; 1000, $6.00; 


BURPEE'’S Giant Mammoth Zinnias, 3 packets 10c—a 
sensational offer. One packet each of 3 best colors, Scarlet, 
Yellow,and Rose (regular value 30c) for only 10c postpaid. 
Burpee’s Garden Book free. W. ATLEE BURPEE Co., 915 
Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TWO GENUINE BLUE SPRUCE, 7 years, one to one- 
and-one-half feet, $1.10. Two Nikko Blue Hardy Hy- 
drangeas, $1.10. Five Novelty Pink Violets, fragrant, 
$1.10. Postpaid. Illustrated Bargain List, Free. Dept. A, 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS, New Market, N. J. 


JAMES RIVER GROWERS produce best Ensilage Seed 
Corn. When better corn is grown we will grow it. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write direct. The Genuine is 
trade marked by JAMES RIVER VALLEY SEED CORN 
ASSOCIATION, Columbia, Virginia. 


3 FINEST MAULE RADISHES—10c-Pkt. of Each, All 
for a Dime! White-tipped red Sparkler, long white Icicle 
and largest round red, the Maule. Send just 10c for all 
three. Maule’s Seed Book free. Wm. HENRY MAULE, 804 
Maule Bldg., Philadelphia. 


100 CHINESE ELM $3.00 POSTPAID. Catalog in 
colors describing many new Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
Grapes and Strawberries. 

BRAND’S NuRSERY, Faribault, Minnesota 


RARE, Unusual, Improved Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs. Low prices. Send for Free Flower ($1) 
GLADIACRE GARDENS, Sharon, Mass. 


Free literature, 
W. P. DEARING, Covington, Tenn. 


Write 


HARBIN LESPEDEZA—Northern Grown Seed. Your 
uarantee of genuine early-maturing Harbin. Tom 
ARPENTER, Box 1, Pepin County, Stockholm, Wisconsin. 


LESPEDEZAS—Wonderful soil-building legumes 
Sericea, Korean. State tested. Highest quality. Descrip- 
tion, prices. Write PURITY SEED Farms, Fulton, Kentucky. 


“FROSTPROOF” Cabbage and Onion Plants: 500, $1.00; 
1000, $1.75 delivered; 10,000, $7.50 Expressed. Good delivery 
guaranteed. J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. Tough, stocky, frost-proof Early 
Jersey Wakefields—500, $1.00 postpaid. Wholesale, 
cheaper. Experienced. J. R. NicHors, Hazlehurst, Georgia. 


SERICEA LESPEDEZA SEED. Scarified and Certified. 
Land builder. Have Kobe and Korean Lespedeza seed. 
Price right. WALDROP Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


NORTH MICHIGAN NURSERY-—Send for free cata- 
logue of Michigan best plants. Prices very reasonable. 
Best varieties. ee FENDT, West Olive, Michigan. 


SERICEA LESPEDEZA seed, certified, scarified; Korean 
lespedeza; and New Soy Beans. Write for information and 
i URCH Moon, Fulton, Kentucky. 


DAHLIAS— 12 for $1.00; 100 for $5.00, labeled. Gladiolus, 
125 mixed $1.00; 1000 mixed $5.00, guaranteed bloomers. 
Prepaid. FLOWERFIELDS, Matthews, Indiana. 


200 GLADIOLUS BULBS (No. 5s) ten each of twenty 
exhibition varieties (no prims) prepaid for one dollar. 
S. KELLETT, Grants Pass, Oregon 


CERTIFIED LESPEDEZAS, Sericea and Korean. Free 
sample edible soy beans with twenty pound erder Sericea. 
Complete information. HuGH ADKINS, Union City, Tenn. 
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.O. D. SEND NO MONEY. Frostproof Cabbage and 
Onion Plants. All varieties. 500, ; 1,000, 95c; 5,000, 
$3.75. Promptshipment. GEorGIA PLANT Co., Albany, Ga. 


CERTIFIED SCARIFIED Sericea seed Strain No. 12087, 
25c per pound in five pound lots or more. 
Guy KINDRED, Fulton, Kentucky 


PLANT KUDZU—Forever have best stock feed grown. 
Write Rock GLEN Farm, 1708 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 


OUR HARDY NORTHERN GROWN genuine Mastodon 
everbearing strawberry plants are real Mortgage lifters. 
Start bearing in 90 days after you set them—July to No- 
vember. Three crops 18 months. Largest strawberries 
known. Sell 20c to 35c quart. 1000 of our plants could 
make you $100.00 before winter 1934. (250 plenty for 
average family.) We sell you 1000 Mastodon less than ic 
each Prepaid. Investigate!! Our big 1934 catalog tells you 
how to get 250 or 500 Mastodons free. Other everbearing 
strawberries—(Champion, Gem, Rockhill,) Blakemore, 
Bellmar, ‘‘Dorsett’’, ‘‘Fairfax’’, Chesapeake, Premier, 
Gibson, Beauty, Redgold, Aroma, Pearl, Dunlap, Cooper, 
Brandywine, and Kannerking Patented $2.50 per 1000 
up, not prepaid, our selection. Latham, ‘‘Chief’’, Lloyd 
George, “Potomac”, Newburg, Logan, Cumberland, 
Quillen, and St. Regis everbearing raspberries. White 
blackberries. Alfred, the 1 inch blackberry. Dewberries. 
Youngberries. Golden Muscat grapes. Asparagus. Shrubs. 
Evergreens. Roses. Fruit and Shade Trees. Extraordinary 
discounts for early orders.. Special Offer—will send you a 
25c Correct Planting Book absolutely free with any of the 
following prepaid bargains ordered in February or March: 
8 2-year Concord Grapes, 49c;) (5 Baby apple trees, 39c;) 
25 Norway Spruce, $1.00;) (25 ‘“‘Dorsett’’; 25 Fairfax 
1.00;) (50 each, $1.75;) (25 Mastodon, 12 Gem, $1.00;) (50 
Mastodon, 50 Champion 723) (100 each, $1.7 -) (25 
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Cumberland, 25 Logan, $1.25;) (25 ‘“‘ Chief’’, 25 Latham, 
$1.00;) (25 St. Regis, 6 Newburg, $1.00;) (25 Alfred, $1.00;) 
(SO Dewberries, $1.00.) Complete catalog mailed free. 
Deal with confidence with an old established concern like 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY (R3) New Buffalo, Michigan. 


TREES, VINES AND PLANTS for Spring Planting— 
Our New Catalog for spring 1934 now ready. Wonderful 
assortment of Apple and Peach Trees, all the new and bet- 
ter varieties—Pear, Plum and Cherry trees, grown espe- 
cially for the commercial orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of Strawberry plants 
including Fairfax and Dorsett. Beautiful Shade and orna- 
mental trees, shrubbery and roses. Catalog free. BOUNTIFUL 
RIDGE NuRSERIES, Box A, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


FRUIT PLANTS: World s finest varieties, heavy yielding, 
disease resistant. Newburgh, Potomac, Latham, Logan, 
Black Beauty Raspberries; Red Lake Currants; Poorman 
Gooseberries ; New Thornless Youngberry; Alfred, Brainerd 
Blackberries; Four New Grapes; Gallia Beauty, Turley 
Winesap Apples; Golden Jubilee, Early Elberta Peaches. 
complete catalog of fruit and ornamental plants Free. 
W.N.ScARFF’s Sons, Fruit Department, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


LESPEDEZA SERICEA—25c— Marvelous, new, peren- 
nial legume. Plant once, lasts indefinitely. Yields heavily of 
hay or Pesterage on poor, acid land, without fertilizer or 
lime. 25,000 certified, scarified seed, choicest strain with 
instructions to grow seed to broadcast many acres, for 25c. 
Send COIN. W. M. CRawForp, Forest Hill, Richmond, Va. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS Shipped Any State. Hardy field 
grown cabbage plants, 80c thousand; onion plants, 60c; 
tomato plants, $1.50 thousand. Write for booklet. Largest 
individual plant grower. 

CARLISLE PLANT FARMS, Valdosta, Georgia 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1934. 
Copyrighted, authoritative, valuable information. Cul- 
ture. Insecticides. Diseases. Societies. Importations. 
Prize-winners, which, when, where, etc. Copy on request. 

HERBERT Evans, Bedford, Ohio 


300 MASTODON EVERBEARING $2.00. World’s 
Largest Strawberries, 100, $1.00, fruiting continuously. 
Alfreds, Latham, Chief: 100, $1.75. Blakemore, Premier: 
250, 95c. Plants, Seeds. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
OAKHILL NURSERIES, New Buffalo, Michigan 


100 CHIEF (NEW) RASPBERRY, $1; 12 Peach or 12 

ple, six varieties, $1; 100 Senator Dunlap and 100 

Blakemore $1; 25 Concord Grape, $1. Postpaid. 
TROMBLE’S, Box 604, Bentonville, Arkansas 


WE SELL ON INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best varieties. 
Apple, Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; 
Evergreens, 25c. 72-page catalog Free. 

BENTON COUNTY NuRsERY, Box 503, Rogers, Arkansas 
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DAHLIAS—Double, Decorative Type. Red, white, yel- 
low, salmon, lavender, 2 pinks. Tubers labeled. Dozen, 
85c; 16, $1.00. Postpaid. Growing Instructions on request. 

Topp’s Farm, Sarah, Georgia 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 Dunlap, 50c; 100 Blake- 
more, 60c; 100 Aberdeen, 75c; All 300, $1.50; 100 Mastodon, 
$1.00. 25 each 20 varieties, Dorsett, Fairfax included, $3.35; 
circular. Wm. ABsBoTT, Montgomery, Michigan. 


EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS—Open field grown Cab- 
bage, Onion, Lettuce, Beet, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Tomato, 
Pepper, Potato Plants. Write for Descriptive Price List. 

PIEDMONT PLANT Co., Albany, Georgia 


RAREST FLOWER SEEDS. Hardy Garden Amaryllis 
and Orchids, fifty kinds of Lilies, many new and unusual An- 
nual Flowers. Have a “‘different’’ garden. Interesting cat- 
alog, Dept. V. REx. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, New Jersey. 


GENUINE COFFMAN GROWN 12087 sericea seed. 
Twenty-five cents pound in five-pound lots while they last. 
Free “eae: instructions. 

E. M. CorrMan, Pioneer Grower, Fulton, Kentucky 


100 MASTODON, 100 Dunlap $1.40; 250 Premier, 250 
Blakemore, $2.00 and 12 other profitable varieties, also 
Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses and Shrubs. Free descrip- 
tive circular. WOLNIK Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


STRAWBERRY BARGAINS—Mastodon Everbearing; 
Aldrich Everbearing; 100, $1.00. Washington, Marshall, 
Oregon, Blakemore, 300, $1.00; 1000, $2.00. . 

ESTBROOK BERRY FARM, R2, Puyallup, Washington 


PAY THE POSTMAN. Send No Money. Frostproof 
Cabbage and Onion Plants. Leading varieties. 500, 60c; 
1,000, 95c; 2,000, $1.75. ALBANY PLANT Co., Albany, Ga. 


SENSATION OATS, Barley, Soy Beans, Seed Corn, 
Clovers, Grass Seed. Samples and Catalogue free. 
THEO. Burt & Sons, Melrose, Ohio 


TRY YOUNGBERRIES—Largest of Dewberry type, 
dark purple, slight Raspberry flavor, 25 postpaid $1.00: 
100, $3.00. OzARK NursErRy, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


HARBIN LESPEDEZA SEED, northern grown, under 
. S. D. A. supervision; choice; strains 59379 or 65280. 
Inquire W. H. Dorrance, Scotts, Michigan. 


SERICEA LESPEDEZA SEED, Strains 12087 and 04730. 
Certified and Scarified. Write for pamphlet and prices. 
R. R. McUmser, Greenfield, Tennessee 
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DAIRY GOATS 


PROFIT AND HEALTH with dairy goats. Monthly 
magazine, 5 months 10c; 25c yearly. 
Datry GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. CG, Fairbury, Nebraska 


SHEEP 


WANT A SHEEP? Write THE AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION for dandy booklet and breeders’ list. 
74 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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POULTRY 


RARE BREEDS—Baby Chicks, Hatching Eggs. Write 
today for low prices straight orders or special assortment. 
Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; Cochins; Lakenvelders; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans$ Minorcas; Golden, Co- 
lumbian, Silver, Buff, Partridge Wyandottes; Australorps; 
Dorkings; Spanish; Buttercups; Langshans; Black, Red 
Leghorns; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode Island Whites or 
Reds; Partridge, Buff, Columbian Rocks; Javas; Camp- 
ines; Brahmas; Games. Turks. Murray MCMurRaAy 
HATCHERY, Box 25, Webster City, Iowa. 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit,’’ explains methods of Harry 
. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells how they 
helped hundreds to get more eggs, higher prices, breed 
select flocks, cut feed bills, avoid losses. Methods endorsed 
by colleges and leading poultrymen. You learn them at 
home, quickly, easily. oney-back agreement protects 
you. Get facts without obligation. Write for free book 
now. NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 512-A, 2005- 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CHICKS from thoroughbred stock hatched in electric 
machines. We protect you nat loss first fourteen days 
and pay postage. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, White, Silverlaced Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Rhode Island, White, Buff Minorcas $6.75. 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas $6.35. Black, 
White Giants $8.00. Heavy Mixed $5.50. Assorted $4.50. 
Duso!s County HATCHERY, Box 560, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS and Light Brahmas. We are 
the largest breeders in this country of these large birds. 
Bred for size and production. Send for mating list in color, 
also new catalog in colors showing 16 popular breeds. All 
Ajax chicks are from double tested (blood tested—T. B. 
tested) flocks. Lowest possible prices. 

AJAX HATCHERIES, Box 31A, Quincy, Illinois 


MOTHER BUSH CHICKS have proven satisfactory 
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‘with customers in 40 states for years. 20 breeds, Missouri 


B. W. D. Antigen Blood test. Assorted, $4.90, prompt 

shipment, C. O. D. plus shipping charges. New catalog, 

new prices, new astounding special offers. Write today. 
BusH POULTRY Farm, Box 300, Clinton, Missouri 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS from State-Supervised 
Hatchery. N. Ma Certified White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
R. I. and N. H. Reds, White Wyandottes, Jersey Black 
Giants and specially priced Heavy Mixed for Capons. 
Write for Free Catalog. ; 

Coox’s HaTcHERY, 40 Annabelle Rd., Trenton, N. J. 


SEND NO MONEY For Silver Lake Chicks. We ship 
C.O. D. Catalog tells all about Silver Lake winter layers 
in all Bore breeds. Agglutination blood tested for 
B. W. D. Prices reasonable. Write today. 

SILVER LAKE EGG Farm, Box G, Silver Lake, Indiana 


CHICKS—Immediate Shipments C. O. D. plus shi ping 
charges. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted, 95: 
White, Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, $5.95; Assorted, $4.75. 

GREENE County HATCHERY, Springfield, Missduri 


DAY OLD WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, sired by 
.O. P. Pedigreed Males. Pullets or Cockerels in several 
breeds. Assorted Cockerels $3.00 per 100. Don’t buy 
until you get my free circular. 

ELAM SPRUNGER, Box 16, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


tee bgt WHITE GIANTS—America’s . Heavyweight 
owl. Make ten pound cockerels in six months. White 
Minorcas— Wonderful layers. Low prices Baby Chicks. 
Catalogue free. GOSHEN POULTRY Farms, Goshen, Indiana. 
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WHITE GIANTS, Hybrids, White Cornish and 50 other 
best varieties; also Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks, Started 
Chicks. All Iowa State Accredited. Beautiful Catalog 
Free. BERRY’S HATCHERY, Box 90, Clarinda, Iowa. - 


PAPE Mammoth Vigorous Single Comb Black Minorcas. 

America’s greatest producers premium white eggs, de- 

licious meat. Colored literature help free. Peafowl. 
CHARLES G. PAPE, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CHICKS—100% Blood Tested; Virginia Certified; 98% 
livability. Hatches every week. We pay postage. Write 
for prices on quantity you desire. MASSANUTTEN FARMS 
HATCHERY, Box 1560, Harrisonburg, Va. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE—Leading 4 eyed magazine. Five 
years $1.00, one year trial 25c in U. S. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. T-27, Mount Morris, Illinois 


67 BREEDS—Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Ban- 
tams. Eggs, Chicks, Stock. Free Catalogue. Special low 
prices. MURRAY MCMurRRAY, Box 26, Webster City, Iowa. 


FARM POULTRY, Chicks, Goslings, Ducklings, Guineas, 
Pigeons, Hares, Stock and Eggs. Depression prices. 
Write wants. PIONEER Farms, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS, The Kind That Live, Lay 
and Pay. Circular Free. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box G, Pittstown, N. J. 


BUFF LEGHORNS—Splendid birds. Great layers. 
Write for literature on chicks, eggs and stock. 
Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tennessee 


30,000 BRONZE POULTS 27 to 20c. 
. W. Redinger, Ridgeway, Missouri 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Other men have read and 


profited by our free book, “‘ Patent Protection.’’ Fully ex- 
plains many interesting points to inventors and illustrates 
important mechanical principles. With book we also send 
free “‘Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, 
reasonable fees, deferred payments, thirty-five years ex- 
perience. Avoid risk of delay. Write immediately te: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
607-C, Victor Building, Washington, D.C. | 


LEAF TOBACCO—Air cured,«Chewing; Smoking, air or 
fire c . 3 pounds, $1.00; Ten, $2.70; postpaid. Other 
grades cheaper. BUCHANAN Co., Morganfield, Kentucky. 


TWO CRYSTAL STIPPLE enlargements free with first 
roll 25c. Six 5x7 Professional eres 50c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. PuotosuHop, 4112-X Oriole, Chicago. 
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Amateur or expert, newly-wed or matron—here 
is a baking combination you can use with greater 
satisfaction and greater economy! Inside every 
bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour are two things 
every woman needs. First, a flour that is perfectly 
“‘balanced.” Second, a folder of ‘“‘balanced” re- 
cipes, developed and proved by Mary Ellis Ames, 
Pillsbury’s famous kitchen adviser. When you use 


even if you’ve never had much baking experience! 


What is the importance of ‘balanced flour’? 
Simply this: When a flour is made from only one 
kind of wheat, it may be out of “balance.” It may 
work all right for one kind of baking, but not for 
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days, Wednesdays and Fridays at 11:00 a.m., E.S.T. 
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Mary Ellis Ames, Pillsbury’s Cooking Service P-3 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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: Please send me postpaid your aluminum-covered, visible index recipe 
+ book, “Balanced Recipes.” I enclose $1.25 (or for $1.00 with coupon 
t from recipe folder in bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Less than actual cost.) 
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these recipes with this flour, you can bake—. 


another. But the “balanced” flour, Pillsbury’s Best, 


Listen to the adventures of ‘“Today’s Children,” N.B.C. every week- 
day except Saturday, at 10:30 a.m., E.S.T. Also, hear Mary Ellis Ames, 
head of Pillsbury’s Cooking Service, over Columbia network Mon- 


\ become a qood wife ? 
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“Don’t ever think a woman can’t go right from a typewriter to an oven—and be the same 
capable, charming person in her kitchen that she was in her office. Nowadays it can be done— 
for nowadays a woman gets a kind of expert help which her mother never had. For instance, 
at the very beginning the ‘balanced’ recipes and the ‘balanced’ flour in my bag of Pillsbury’s 
Best started me off like an ‘old hand’ at baking!” 


is made from a mixture of fine wheats, blended to 
work perfectly for every baking purpése — 
bread, biscuits, rolls, cake, or the most delicate 
pastry! Use it with the recipes you find in every 
bag—and see how easy it is to do prize-winning 
baking, every time! 


Send for Everlasting Aluminum-Covered 
Recipe Book with visible index! 


Here’s an unusual loose-leaf recipe book. Will not 
soil or wear out—covered in everlasting aluminum. 
Easy to use—every recipe is instantly visible on an 
index. When in use, only one recipe shows at a 
time. Contains nearly 300 “balanced” recipes— 
dependable, sure ways to make interesting new 
baked foods, as well as the old favorites. Extra 
space for your own pet recipes. Sent postpaid for 
only $1.25 (or for $1.00 with coupon from recipe 
folder in bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Less than 
actual cost.) 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Steamed Cherry Pudding 


A delectable fruit- filled 
steamed pudding — the 
recipe is in your bag of 
Pillsbury’s Best. 
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In your community there are bakers using 
fine home-type ingredients, including Pills- 
bury’s Flour, to make the highest type of 
baked foods. Patronize these bakers. 


PILLSBURYS BEST 
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